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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
BY THF DEAN OF YORK. 


{We are truly gratified in being enabled to lay before our readers the following 
Memoir of Sir Robert Peel, which exhibits the illustrious Statesman in a new and 
eminently pleasing light, “The public,” says his biographer, “ know how devoted 
he was to the service of his country and his sovereign; but they do not know how 
much more devoted he was to the service of his God. This they can only learn 
from those who watched him in private life, for there was no ostentation in his 
piety.” It is with the view of affording such information that the Dean of York 
has undertaken the Memoir. He has shown us Sir Robert Peel, not only as a 
great man, but asa very good man—“ as a true conscientious disciple of Jesus 
Christ;” and we fully agree in the opinion, that “great muat be the value of 
such an example.”—Ep. WV. M. M.] 


Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor. Hor. 


CuHapter I. 


Infancy of Peel—Effects of Early Training—lInstances of Firmness of Character 
when a Youth—Peel enters Parliament—Becomes Secretary for Ireland—Is 
elected for Oxford—Quarrels with O’Connell—Hostile Meeting prevented. 


Tue political career of the late Sir Robert Peel is so well known, and 
has been so often brought before the public eye, that it would be almost 
impertinent to offer any further illustration of it. 

There are many anecdotes, however, of a domestic nature which more 
clearly show the real character of so distinguished a person, and with 
which an intimacy of nearly fifty years will enable me to gratify general 
curiosity at this moment of deep sympathy for his fate. 

Soon after Peel was born, his father, the first baronet, finding 
himself rising daily in wealth and consequence, and believing that 
money in those peculiar days could always command a seat im par- 
liament, determined to bring up his son expressly for the House of 
Commons. When that son was quite a child, Sir Robert would fre- 
quently set him on the table, and say, “Now, Robin, make a speech, and 
I will give you this cherry.” What few words the little fellow produced 
were applauded, and applause stimulating exertion, produced such effects 
that, before Robin was ten years old, he could really address the company 
with some degree of eloquence. i ; 

As he grew up, his father constantly took him every Sunday into his 
private room, and made him repeat, as well as he could, the sermon 
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which had been preached. Little progress in effecting this was made, 
and little was expected, at first; but by steady perseverance the habit of 
attention grew powerful, and the sermon was repeated almost verbatim. 

When at a very distant day the senator, remembering accurately the 

of an opponent, answered his arguments in correct succession, 
it was little known that the power of so doing was originally acquired in 
Drayton church. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. Peel when he was a boy at school; 
but he evinced at that early age the greatest desire for distinction. He 
was attentive to his studies, and anxious to realise his father’s expecta- 
tions. ‘The most remarkable feature, however, of his character was a 
certain firmness of nerves which prevented him from ever being frightened 
or excited by anything. 

I went with him and his father to look at an estate in Herefordshire, 
called Hampton Court, which Sir Robert thought of purchasing. We 
slept at the inn in Leominster. It was full of company, and only two 
bedeoools could be obtained. Young Peel was obliged to sleep on a 
sofa-bed, in a kind of cupboard attached to the principal room. Soon 
after he got to sleep, he was awakened by,a light, and saw a man standing 
by his couch with a drawn sword. The man being questioned, bid him 
not to be alarmed, for that he would not hurt him, but that a freemason’s 
meeting was being held in the next room, and that he was placed there to 
prevent any intruders from breaking in upon their ceremonies. Mr. Peel 
turned round and went instantly to sleep again. I asked him if he had 
not been frightened? He said, ‘‘ No—that he was surprised at first, but 
did not suppose the man would do him any harm.” 

On inquiry from the waiter in the morning, we learnt that the armed 
man had remained: three hours in the room where the fearless youth was 
soundly and calmly sleeping. 

On another occasion, I went with him and a party of relations to visit 
the Lakes. We crossed from Lancaster over the dangerous sands to 
Ulverstone. Some accident had delayed us at starting, and when we got 
about half-way over, it was evident that the tide was returning. All the 
party were much and reasonably alarmed except young Peel, who sat 
upon the box with me. After looking about some time with much cool- 
ness, he remarked to the drivers, that the nearer they went to the shore 
the more loose and deep was the sand, and the greater the difficulty of 
proceeding to the horses; but that if they would go boldly a little wa 
into the sea, where the sand was hard and firm, we should proceed wit 
greater speed. By following this judicious advice from the youngest of 
the party, we escaped a considerable danger. 

This self-command, or imperturbability, which showed itself in many 
other instances in the boy, became a peculiar characteristic of the man. 

I never knew him to be in the least excited by anything but once, and 
that was at the death of Mr. Percival. He (Mr. Peel) had assisted to 
. secure the murderer; he had supported the head of his dying friend, 
whom he greatly admired and loved; and when he came out of the 
House of Commons his face was certainly flushed, and some emotion 
shown; but less than would probably have been shown by any other 
person under such powerful excitement. 

Soon after Mr. Peel was of age he came into parliament as member 
for an Irish borough (1 think for Tralee). Mr. Quintin Dick, who had 
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an all-powerful interest in that borough, had, by some i arity, 
become incapacitated from representing an Irish constituency, but was 
seeking to come into parliament for some English borough. Sir Robert 

ve him great assistance—possibly with his purse—and in return Mr. 
Dick contrived so to influence the free and independent electors of Tralee, 
that they elected Mr. Peel to be their representative. 

While sitting as member for that borough, Mr. Peel made his first 
much-admired speech in seconding the address, which speech his father 
heard from the gallery, with tears, not certainly excited by grief. 

Mr. Peel went over shortly afterwards as secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and while there the parliament was dissolved, and 
with it his connexion with Tralee. 

We looked for some other seat, and a gentleman, whose name I forget, 
offered to sell Sir Robert a number of houses in Chippenham, to the 
tenants of which the right of voting for members of parliament was by 
burgage-tenure confined. 

The bargain was, that the property should be conveyed to Sir Robert 
for a large sum, but that if at the end of six months he should be 
dissatisfied with his purchase, the seller should repurchase it for a 
smaller sum. 

All of which was luckily done, for soon afterwards the Reform Bill 
made the old houses valueless. 

In consequence of this arrangement, Mr. Peel was under no necessity 
of coming from Ireland ; but I went as his deputy to Chippenham, heard 
him elected without opposition, and gave a dinner to his faithful friends, 
and when parliament met Mr. Peel took his seat accordingly. 

Thus did he sit in parliament during two sessions for places which he 
never saw in his life. and the inhabitants of which never saw him. 

Such things are, I suppose, impossible in the present age of purity. 

Before the connexion between Mr. Peel and Chippenham was at an 
end, a vacancy occurred in the representation of Oxford University. Mr. 
vanning had long fixed his eye upon that seat in parliament, and had 
been often flattered with the hope of being agreeable to the electors; but 
his noble and self-sacrificing vote in favour of the Roman Catholics had 
alienated from him many of his first supporters. At a fortunate moment, 
the members of Christ Church, being assembled to determine what can- 
didate they should espouse, Mr. Lloyd, who had been Peel's private 
tutor, pressed upon them the dangers to the Protestant religion which 
would ensue, if a body of clergymen should elect a favourer of Roman 
Catholics. The electors of Christ Church, who are supposed almost to 
command the return of one member, were moved by the reasoning of 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Peel was invited to offer himself as member for 
the university, being assured of the support of the influential college of 
Christ Church. 

I well remember the glee with which Mr. Peel came to my house early 
one morning to show me the letter which. he had received by express, 
announcing the welcome news, and ensuring to him a prize which was 
then the object of his highest hope. 

We went together to his father, who was as much delighted as his son, 
and promised to supply money to any amount which might be wanted in 
completing the triumph. We soon found, however, that money was the 
last thing needed. 
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Whatever may be the case, or may have been the case elsewhere, the 
members for either university are y chosen for their talents and ac- 
i and not for their wealth. They are chosen (how great the 
) by a body of gentlemen whom all the gold of California would 

neti 

Peel, at the moment — election, though a rising ae was of 
less political weight than his distinguished t. election was 
pinta. dintorsteth chen ne w much more disinteres ataihinaiaequens dies 
tion—which must always confer the highest honour on the university. 
When leader of the House of Commons, with ss influence — 
disposal of mitres, deaneries, and livings, a body of clergymen, not blind to 
his power of serving them, yet refused to support him any longer, because 
they thought that he had endangered the Church, in defence of which 
all private views were overlooked. 

After his first election for Oxford, Peel went again to Ireland, and when 
there he had a political quarrel with the famous Mr. O'Connell, which 
ended in a challenge. But as Mr. O'Connell was already bound to keep 
the peace in Ireland, it was settled that the hostile party should meet in 
France. Peel got immediately’ into a small vessel and sailed for the 
Continent. He had a narrow escape of being lost in the Channel, having 
been exposed in a small and ill-appointed ship to a severe gale of 
wind. Mr. O’Connell, in the mean time, was again interrupted by the 
interference of the police, and prevented foilowing to France. He was 
bound over to keep the peace for one year against all his Majesty’s 
subjects everywhere. So that, after waiting ten or twelve days in no 
very pleasing suspense, Peel, and his friend Col. Browne, came to 
Drayton, a the affair was forgotten. Long afterwards, Sir Robert 
and I went with our families to Brighton ; while there, Sir Robert re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, which I have preserved. It appears to have 
been written by a female hand, and was as follows:— 


“ Dublin, May 24, 1817. 


“ Srr,—Mr. O’Connell is now in England; he is to appear in the 

Court of King’s Bench the first day of next term, and move to be dis- 

from his recognizance. If he shall succeed in his motion, he will 

proceed to the Continent ; and when he has arrived there, your son will 

receive an intimation that he will wait for him to give him the satisfac- 
tion he formerly demanded. 

“ There is every reason to be assured that this statement is perfectly 
eorrect. It is communicated to you by one who admires the conduct of 
your son in the transaction, and who would shield him from harm, with 
a view to prevent a meeting which can scarcely fail to prove fatal to one 
or both the parties if it shall take place; by one who is excluded from 
the chief benefits of the constitution, by 


‘A CatHotic GENTLEMAN. 
“ Sir Robert Peel, Bart.,” &c. &c. 


Upon receipt of this letter, Sir Robert insisted that we should in- 
stantly set off for London ; and by his desire I went to Sir John Becket, 
then under-secretary of state for the home department, and pressed him 
to have both the combatants again interrupted. 
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The next day Peel was arrested and taken before the chief justice of 
the King’s Bench at Westminster Hall, where I was sent for to become 
nessa Mr. Be er er PO i. eyewear UAT 
keep the peace. e fri parties now imterfering, the quarrel 
was declared to be at am end. tes 

I do not think that Peel ever knew that his father was the cause of 
his detention. 

Cuaprer. II. 


Upright Character of Peel exhibited in his Letters to the Dean of York. 


Ware Peel was secretary for Ireland, I asked him to give a ve 
trifling situation, nominally in his gift, to a worthy person for whom 
felt an interest. He wrote me word that he was really anxious to oblige 
me in this matter, but that a nobleman of much parliamentary interest, 
who supported the government, insisted upon his right to dispose of all 
patronage in his own neighbourhood. So anxious was Peel to show his 
good-will towards me, that he prevailed upon the Lord-Lieutenant to ask 
as a favour from the aforesaid nobleman that the situation might be given 
to my nominee; but the marquis replied, that the situation was of no 
value, yet, to prevent a dangerous precedent, he must refuse the appli- 
In times long after, when Sir Robert Peel became prime minister, I 
asked him often in the course of many years for situations for my sons, 
which situations were vacant and in his immediate gift. I subjoin three 
letters which I received from him on these subjects; they were written 
after long intervals and at different periods, but they all speak the same 


language: — 
“Whitehall, December 20 (no date of year). 
‘My pear Dean or York,—I thank you for your consideration of 
what you deem the unrequited sacrifice which I make im the public 
service. But I beg to say, that my chief consolation and reward is the 
consciousness that my exertions are disinterested—that I have considered 
official patronage as a public trust, to be applied to the reward and en- 
couragement of public service, or to the less praiseworthy, but still neces- 
sary, purpose of promoting the general interests of the government. That 
is so wholly inadequate to meet the fair claims of a public 
nature are daily presented for my consideration, and that constitutes 
the chief torment. of office, that I can only overcome the difficulties con- 
nected with the distribution by the utmost forbearance as to deriving any 
personal advantage from it. If I had absolute control over the appoint- 
ment to which you refer, I should apply it to the satisfaction of one or 
other of the engagements into which I entered when I formed the govern- 
ment, and which (from the absolute want of means) remaim unfulfilled. 
But I have informed the numerous parties who have applied to me on the 
subject of that appointment, that I feel it to be my duty, on account of 
the present condition of the board and the functions they have to perform, 
to select for it some experienced man of business connected with the naval 
profession, or some man distinguished in that profession. 
“ Believe me, my dear Dean, affectionately yours, m 
-- RT PEEw.” 


I applied again for another place of less importance ; the answer was 
much as before. 
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«“ Whitehall, April 5, 1843. 

“ My pear Dean or Yorx,—I must dispose of the appointment to 
which you refer upon the same principle on which I have uniformly dis- 
posed of every appointment of a similar nature. 

“TI do not consider patronage of this kind (and, indeed, I may truly 
say it of all patronage) as the means of gratifying private wishes of any 
one. Those who have made locally great sacrifices and great exertions 
for the maintenance of the political cause which they espouse, have 
always been considered fairly entitled to be consulted in respect to the 
disposal of local patronage, and would justly complain if, in order to pro- 
mote the interests of a relative of my own, I were to disregard their 
recommendations. It would subject me to great personal embarrassment, 
and be a complete departure from the rule to which I have always 
adhered. 

‘‘ All patronage of all descriptions, so far from being of the least 
advantage personally to a minister, involves him in nothing but embar- 
rassment. . 

“ Ever affectionately yours, 
“‘ ROBERT PEEL.” 


I publish one more letter of the same kind, because all these letters 
exhibit the character of the writer, and contain matters of some public 
interest. The distributor of stamps died in the very place where my 
son was resident, and where he and I had exerted considerable interest in 
assisting the government members. I thought that now, perhaps, an 
exception might be made to the general rule, and I confidently 
recommended my eldest son for the vacancy. The following was tlie 
answer :— 

“ Whitehall, May 1. 

“ My pear Dean,—Whatever arrangements may be made with 
respect to the office of distributor of stamps, lately held by Mr. poll 
do not feel myself justified in appropriating to myself any share of the 
local patronage of a county with which I have not the remotest con- 
nexion by property, or any other local tie. 

“There are three members for the county of who support the 

vernment; and, in addition to the applications which I shall no doubt 
se from them, I have alread si a recommendations from the Duke 
of and Earl , each having certainly better claims than I have 
personally for local appointments in the county of . 

“T feel it quite impossible to make so complete a departure from the 
principles on which I have invariably acted, and which I feel to be 
nothing more than consistent with common justice, as to take shire 
offices for my own private purposes. 

“Very faithfully yours, 


‘*RopertT Peet.” 




















These letters show the noble principle on which Sir Robert’s public life 
was founded. I am quite sure that he had a great regard for my sons. 
He invited them to his shooting quarters, was pleased to find them 
amusement, and made them many handsome presents; but he steadily 
refused to enrich them out of the public purse merely because they were 
his nephews. Many prime ministers have not been so scrupulous. 
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Cuapter III. 


Owen of Lanark, and his Visit to Drayton—Peel an Example of True Piety. 


Waite Peel was also in Ireland, we received many visits at Drayton 
from the somewhat notorious Mr. Owen, of Lanark. Sir Robert had 
brought a bill into parliament for shortening the hours of labour in the 
cotton factories. (This was the first legislative interference between 
masters and their workmen, which has since led to so many long debates.) ~ 
Mr. Owen, expressing great anxiety for the further progress of this 
measure, came frequently to Drayton, and remained there many days. 

Peel, hearing of the circumstance, wrote to his father, saying that he 
had cause to believe that Mr. Owen had strange opinions concerning 
religion, and was not an eligible companion for Sir Robert’s children. 
The baronet hereupon asked Owen to tell him truly if he were a Christian. 
The answer which he received induced him to point out to Mr. Owen 
that his services could be no longer useful in furthering the parliamenta 
object, and that he would not detain him any longer at Drayton. A 
second letter came from Peel, stating that he had been told that Owen’s 
great object, like Voltaire’s, was to overturn the Christian religion, to 
which he pretended to ascribe the unhappiness of mankind; that he 
(Peel) humbly, but earnestly, pressed upon his father, that by giving so 
much countenance to such a man, he might be assisting in the unhallowed 
scheme, and fostering infidelity. 

Owen, however, was gone, and no more thought about him for some 
time. But, a few days afterwards, just as we were sitting down to dinner, 
a carriage was seen approaching, and in it the well-known face of the 
pseudo-philosopher. 

Sir Robert, however, coinciding in opinion entirely with his son, from 
whom he had received a third remonstrance, rose from table, desired 
the servant to keep Mr. Owen’s carriage at the door, met his visitor in 
the drawing-room, and expressing sorrow that Drayton House was full of 
company, declined the honour of receiving Mr. Owen. The renovator of 
human happiness was obliged to depart impransus and little pleased. 

We saw no more of him. 

This gentleman, as is well known, established many societies, in which 
men were taught to live together having all things in common, and in 
which human nature was to be perfected by its natural virtues—where 
there should be no thought of any God, and no need of any religion. 
These societies, formed only by a vain man’s purse, were soon dissolved 
when that purse refused a further supply. I know not if Mr. Owen be 
still alive, but if he is, and should see this memoir, he may possibly re- 
member that I told him more than thirty years ago that all his schemes 
would end in disappointment ; that to establish a permanent society with- 
out any religion was impracticable, since no such society ever did, or ever 
will, exist. Various have been the modes in which various bodies of men 
have thought fit to worship the Invisible God, but a common belief in some 

power superior to man is the necessary cement of every permanent asso- 
ciation. I told him that without ra cement he would find, as he has 
found, that all societies soon fall to pieces. 

Now, in direct contrast to Mr. Owen and all his empty sophisms, how 
striking, how refreshing is the example of Mr. Peel. His letters show his 
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zeal for religion, and his confident faith in revelation. These letters, too, 
are written with so much warmth as to prove that his heart was in the cause. 

The public know how devoted he was to the service of his country and 
of his sovereign, but they do not know how much more devoted he was to the 
service ofhisGod. This they can only learn from those who watched him 
attentively in aes a for there _ no ostentation in his iy - 

It is principally for the purpose of spreading a knowledge act 
that sh! inte Mir Robeot Beat eee really a true conscientious disciple of 
Jesus Christ, that this Memoir is published—for great may be the value 
of such an example. We know, from the highest authority, that it is 
difficult for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven; but we 
learn from the present instance that it is not impossible. We see around 
us numbers of young men born to wealth and honours, yet slaves to vice, 
and banishing all thoughts of hereafter from their minds. But this man 
was so early convinced, from the first dawn of intelligence, of the para- 
mount importance of religion, that the fear of God was really the begin- 
ning of his wisdom. That first impression of piety engraven by his 
excellent parents on the infant heart was never eradicated by the seductions 
of prosperity, dissipation, or ambition. Hence let the young and ardent 
learn that there is something more worthy of pursuit than wealth or fame 
—hence let all parents learn the value of early instruction, when the heart 
is most susceptible and the memory most retentive. 

No one was more conscious than the late Sir Robert Peel of the high 
otter on which he stood, or of the peculiar advantages under which he 

come into the world; but his constant thoughts were fixed on Him 
who had given him so many blessings. 

When the strangers came to visit Hezekiah, he showed them the house 
of his precious things, his silver, and his gold, and all that was. found in 
his house. He took delight in showing these fine things, but he thought 
not of the God who gave him all. He rendered not again to God (says 
the sacred penman, with dignified simplicity) according to the benetit 
done unto him, for his heart was puffed up. 

Sir Robert also showed the house of his precious things, and his splen- 
dour and his fine taste in the arts, to the many who came to admire them; 
but far from forgetting his mighty benefactor, he led every Sabbath day 
his numerous visitors to the pari h chureh, and had no pleasure so great 
as in expressing gratitude to God. 

Such an example of true piety did the life of the late Sir Robert Peel 
afford. How awful the lesson taught by his death ! 

He fell like a flash of lightning before us, by which the eye could not 
help being attracted, on which our thoughts could not help being fixed. 
What useless cruelty, says the worldly sceptic, did the Supreme Governor 
exhibit in taking so exeellent 2 man from the enjoyment of every luxury 
and of every gratification! How kind, says the humble Christian, in the 
Omnipotent, who, after trying what was in the heart of his worshipper, and 
finding that he was pure and holy and grateful, and fitted for immortality, 
removed him to a higher and more enduring state of bliss. 

How kind, also, to make his death so conspicuous and universally ex- 
citing that it might interfere with the excesses of thoughtless revelry, 
arrest the career of vice, and contribute, probably, to the salvation of many 
human souls. Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom of God! Of 
Him and through Him are all things—to Him be glory for ever. Amen! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Peel takes Lutworth Castle—Judicious Treatment of a Poacher—Peel’s Fondness 
for Shooting—Dissuades his Father from asking for a Peerage—Letter from the 
Bishop of Oxford to. Peel. 

In the year 1822 Mr. Peel was the tenant of Lutworth Castle, in 
Dorsetshire. It had been taken by Mr. Baring on a lease from Mr. Weld ; 
but Mr. Baring, going out to sea one evening, to enjoy the pleasure of 
swimming in the vast ocean, was seized with cramp, and sank to rise no 
more. His widow fled from the ill-fated place, and Mr. Peel took the 
lease off her hands. Here he spent all his leisure time, enjoying the 
extraordinary beauty of the situation, and the abundanee of field sports. 
I went out shooting with him one day in the wildest part of the domain. 
A partridge flying rather high, was shot; but ere it reached the ground, 
a hawk from behind our heads darted upon the bird, and carried it off 
before our eyes. We saw it with its prey at an immense distance, 
and very high in the air, showing the great power of its wings. I 
had heard of hawks in similar manner attending upon sportsmen, with 
~ expectation of sharing in the sport, but never saw it exemplified 

ore. 

Lord Eldon lived near Lutworth, and had accepted an invitation to 
eome and shoot with us on a given day. We anticipated great pleasure 
in having as a brother sportsman in familiar intercourse so distinguished 
a character; but, diis aliter—the day was rainy, and an excuse came 
instead of the chancellor, to.our great disappointment. 

The gamekeeper reported one morning that he had tracked a poacher 
into a neighbouring cottage, and thought that he could bring home the 
offence to him. Peel told him to leave the matter to him, and soon 
afterwards rode to the cottage, when he asked the supposed culprit if 
Mr. Weld had not been extremely kind to him, helping him in ion 
and supporting his wife and children when in distress. The cuiprit 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ Now,” said Peel, “ you must know that the abun- 
dance of game on the estate is the circumstance which enables Mr. Weld 
always to obtain a tenant for his house at a large rent. The diminution 
of the game might occasion to him a serious loss. I hope, therefore, that 
you and all the many poor men around, to whom he has been a constant 
and active friend, will, in return for his many charities, do your best to 
prevent all poaching, which is, in fact, the only way in which you can 
show your gratitude.” The man confessed that he had been sometimes 
engaged in such evil pursuits, but promised to abstain in future. Credat 
Judaeus ! 

It was wise in Peel to avoid all hostile proceedings. Mr. Weld, being 
a Roman Catholic, had surrounded his hereditary mansion with persons 
of similar faith, and any trifling subject of irritation might have excited 
in that neighbourhood a considerable animosity to the well-known oppo- 
nent of the Roman Catholic claims. 

Peel afterwards took a house and manor in Norfolk, where he had 
capital sport. ‘To the amusement of shooting he was always very partial 
from his boyish days, and the strong exercise which he took every autumn 
in pursuit of grouse, partridges, and pheasants, enabled him to bear the 
unhealthy atmosphere of the House of Commons through many a session. 
About this time there was a rumour that the first Sir Robert Peel was 
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likely to be made a Peer. It was hinted to him that his long support of 
Lord Liverpool’s government, and his position in the kingdom, authorised 
him to ask for a peerage, and insured the request being granted. 

His eldest son strongly and ardently opposed this project he had (as 
one of the newspapers lately said) planted himself in the House of 
Commons and desired there, and only there, to flourish. Nothing would 
have given him greater pain than to have seen his aged father elevated 
to'the House of Lords, where he would have been obliged shortly to 
follow. 

In consequence of this determined opposition, Sir Robert Peel gave up all 
thoughts of asking for a peerage—which appeared to me the only unjust 
act, or rather omission, of which he was ever guilty. He sacrificed to the 
ambition of one child the interests of the other eight. If he had been 
made a peer, the younger children would all have been raised in the ranks 
of society by the title of ‘‘ honourables,”—an empty sound, it may be said, 
but as much valued as any other vanity which men pursue. 

During the year 1827 there was a great complaint made in and about 
York of the want of a university, where the sons of the northern gentry 
might be educated without the long journeys which they were now 
obliged to undertake, and without the heavy expenses attendant on a 
college life in Oxford or Cambridge. The bok and chapter, listening 
to this complaint, meditated to establish the much-desired university at 
York, and Mr. Brougham having some trust-money to dispose of for any 

ublic purpose, proposed to make some grant of money to assist in carry- 
ing out the plan. As our funds, however, were not very ample, I wrote 
to Mr. Peel to inquire if the government would be inclined to aid the pro- 
jected establishment by granting salaries to professors of various deno- 
minations—in short,. would approve and patronise the scheme. Peel 
referred the plan to his constituents at Oxford, and afterwards sent me 
the report made by his friend the bishop. 


The letter, still preserved, was as follows :— 


“My DEAR PeeL,—You may remember a correspondence I had with 
you some time ago on the subject of the alleged want of room in our 
universities. I stated to you at that time the inconvenience which 
would, in my opinion, ensue if the generality of the colleges in Oxford 
were to enlarge their precincts in consequence of what appeared to me to 
be rent a temporary demand; and I remember adding, that if there 
were really such a want of accommodation, and that want likely+to be 
permanent, I thought, after all, that a third university would be a better 
remedy than the other. But I do not believe that the demand exceeds 
the supply ; that is, I do not believe that any individual who has been 
anxious to give his son an academical education has been prevented from so 
doing by the impossibility of being admitted. Supposing, therefore, that 
the remedy is not absolutely necessary (for such necessity would preclude 
all argument), I think that there are many very solid objections against 
a third university. An academical education does not, after all, consist 
in sal of Greek and Latin, mathematics, or the sciences there 
acquired. These may be gained as well in York as in Oxford. But 
that communication of ideas which results from the union of large masses 
of men, united together in the same studies, and in the same place—that 
knowledge of life and of men which is the result of the union of men 
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drawn from every class of society, and from every portion of the British 
empire, will be much diminished, if not lost by the increase of the 
number of our universities. What advantage will the men of the north 
get by herding together at York, compared with the advantages which the 
same men would derive at Oxford or Cambridge, from a more enlarged 
society ? 

ae The Bishop of St. David’s has just opened the College of Lampeter for 
the Welsh clergy. The College of St. Bees, in the north, educates a 
large part of the clergy of the dioceses of York, Chester, and Carlisle, 
and the result is; that all those clergy will be men full of nothing but 
local habits and prejudices, little fitted for life, if they should be called by 
circumstances into a more remote sphere of action. 

* | pass on now to the plan you sent me... . . York is to have the 
power of granting degrees on the same footing with ours, so that a B.A. 
of York is to be admitted M.A. at Oxford with the same facility as a 
B.A. of Cambridge or Dublin. ... . Now, whether the opinion of 
Oxford men generally would be as strong as mine on the subject of a 
third university, I really cannot pretend to say; but I think I may ven- 
ture to say, boldly, that neither Oxford, Cambridge, nor Dublin would 
consent at once to grant to a new university the same privileges which 
they have conferred upon each other. ... . 

“ Believe me, my dear Peel, 
“ Most sincerely yours, 
“C. O. 
“ Cuddesdon, Oct. 5, 1827.” 


In consequence of this very sensible letter, Peel declined to lay the 
subject before the cabinet, ax the scheme was given up. It was soon 
afterwards, however, adopted by our richer brethren at Durham, whose 
experience has, I think, shown the justice of the bishop’s remarks. The 
establishment at Durham is a college, and not a university. 1 hope that 
it may grow into greater importance. 


CHAPTER V. 


Retirement of Peel from Office—Declines to join the Canning Administration— 
Letters from Peel on the Catholic Question to the Dean of York and the Bishop 
of Limerick. 

Wuen Lord Liverpool's administration came to an end, Mr. Canning 
was selected by George IV. to form a new one, as prime minister. | 
called at Whitehall on the day when Peel had announced to Canning his 
determination to retire from office, and not to be a member of the new 
cabinet. Peel explained to me his reasons for this step, which were 
principally the opposite views between him and Canning as to the Roman 
Catholics. ‘* We could not sit,”’ he said, ‘in the same cabinet without 
continual jarring upon that important subject—he anxious to bring 
forward the measure, and I to prevent it. It is better for Canning at 
once to form an administration of persons who agree with him, and to 
leave out those who conscientiously differ from him.” 

Soon after this conversation, I met an intimate friend and ET pr of 
Mr. Canning, who lamented to me that Peel could not be prevailed on to 
join that gentleman. I told him what Peel had said to me respecting the 
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Catholic question. ‘*‘But,” said he, “if that be the only difficulty, I 
know that Canning has determined not to bring forward any bill for the 
relief of the Catholics. He has pledged himself to let the matter sleep 
for the present.” 

Pleased with this account, I returned to Whitehall. Unhappily, Peel 
had gone out. I pursued him to the Duke of Wellington’s. ie had 
been there, but was gone. I sought anxiously, but could not find him. 
I returned to his house, and waited till I was obliged to return home to 
fulfil an engagement of my own. I left, however, a note (as it appeared) 
ill saying, “Ihave a communication to make to you from 
Canning relative to your joining him. [| will call im the evening.” 

Shortly after I got home, a special messenger brought me a some- 

what angry answer, stating, “‘that Peel much regretted that I had 
interfiesdl between: him and Canning; that it was impossible for me to 
know his exact feelings, and that he was fearful of my compromising him 
in some way or other. He begged that I would break off all nego- 
tiation—that he was going out, and should not be at home in the 
evening.” 
Peel was always, as in the present instance, extremely sensitive about 
any one, even his best and warmest friend, giving him advice, or inter- 
fering in any way in his affairs. His plans and intentions were buried 
in his own breast, and never communicated to any one before their execu- 
tion. He had such confidence in his own judgment, and such reliance 
upon the official information which he collected, that he thought it useless 
for any one to offer him counsel. 

Peel told me afterwards that if he had known, what I subsequently 
assured him of, that Canning would have engaged to cushion the 
Catholic question,— . 

“If I had been assured of this,” ‘said he, “ before Canning connected 
himself with men with whom T cannot act, I should probably have joined 
him ; for the Catholic question was, in fact, the mt thing which kept 
us asunder.” 

Now, let the reader pause to consider what great events often follow 
from little causes. 

If I had found Peel at home on that important day, it is probable—I 
do not say certain—but it is probable that the long-ruling Tory party 
might have been again united, and consolidated with impregnable 
strength; the Whigs might never have gained a footing in the govern- 
ment ; the Reform Bill might never have passed ; and all other supposable 
differences, from what has happened, might have happened. 

Let us rest satisfied, however, always, that whatever is, is best. 

But after all this, must it not be thought surprising that Peel himself 
brought in the bill for emancipating the Catholics? 

Canning, who was through life their champion, and who suffered so 
much for ing in their behalf, attempted to do them no active 
service ; while Peel, their constant adversary, and who had benefited so 
much by opposing them, granted them all they asked for. 

It was certainly strange ; but still, not without reasonable cause. On 
this point, however, I will let Peel speak for himself. 

ell knowing that his father sts disapproved of any concessions 
being made to the Roman Catholics, and that he had constantly encouraged 
him in his opposition to them, as soon as he had determined upon 
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taking the decisive step, he wrote to me to explain the reasons which had 
influenced him, and to endeavour to reconcile his father to the proposal. 
His letter, with its enclosure (contaming a copy of what he had previously 
written to the Bishop of Limerick), lies before me, and was as idee 


“ Whitehall, Feb. 22, 1829. 

“My pear Cocxsurn,—However deeply convinced I am that the 
course which I have taken is the only course which I could have taken 
either with safety to this country or to myself, as a responsible minister of 
the crown, I need not say how painful it is to me to find my views so 

to those of my father. 

“A minister of the crown may have information which others have 
not, and which he cannot with safety disclose; and I must say for myself 
that I have been acting under a very decided, though no doubt a very 

inful, conviction that I could not honestly advise the king—either to 

matters remain in the disgraceful state in which they have been for 
the last ten years—or to re-establish the penal laws. There is no other 
course if the Catholic question is not to be settled. 

“T enclose a letter, which some days since 1 wrote to the Bishop of 
Limerick. Surely the facts noticed in that letter are facts which respon- 
sible ministers must reflect upon. Surely we must calculate on the con- 
sequences of war. We must look to the example of other times. 

“In 1792 the Irish Catholie petition was absolutely rejected with 
scorn by the English government and the Irish House of Commons. 
The Irish House of Commons refused to let the petition of the Catholics 
lie on the table. 

“In 1793, Mr. Pitt being at the head of the government, and in the 
height of his power, war is declared by France. 

“ What were the results? Why, that same House of Commons which 
treated a petition with scorn in 1792, passed in the very next session, on 
the recommendation of Mr. Pitt—that hasty, ill-considered measure, by 
which the Irish Catholics got everything they now possess. 

“ How different is the state of circumstances now? Four different 
Houses of Commons, elected im four successive parliaments, have decided 
in favour of the Catholic claims. Suppose England were involved in 
foreign difficulties, is there a chance that permanent resistance to their 
claims could be offered ? 

“sent my letter to the Bishop of Limerick, to a clergyman who was 
opposed to my views, antl I have this morning got his answer. 

“ Ever most affectionately yours, 
* ienant PEe..” 


“Mr. Peel to the Bishop of Limerick. 

(Copy.) “ Whitehall, February 8, 1829. 

“ My pear Lorp,—I begto assure you, with perfect sincerity, that no 
opinions that you can express to me, and no course of public conduct that 
you may feel yourself called on to take, can diminish the gratification 
which I shall have in hearing your sentiments, and still less my unaffected 
respect for your unblemished name and great acquirements. 

“Tam the last person to express surprise that you apprehend danger 
from concession to the Roman Catholics, but 1 entreat you dispassionately 
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ve a ee I'am about to recal to your notice-—the; prospect 
ich there is of being enabled to maintain permanent resistance to goa- 
cession; and the danger that concession ma be forced upon us. under cir- 
cumstances:much more unfavourable'than the present. .. In the first place, 
there has been a division between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons on this subject, that has now endured sixteen, years. 
Secondly, it has been found necessary, in carrying on the government of 
the ‘country for the last. twenty-five years, not to exclude from the 
counsels of the king such men as Mr. Pitt, the late Lord Melville, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning. Their exclusion from the government 
in times of pressing difficulty was impossible. Their admission into it 
produced disunion in the cabinet, and tended to advance Roman Catholic 
interests.. Their inability immediately to carry their views into effect, 
made them probably more decided in their language as to the necessity 
of ultimately adopting those views. 

“ Thirdly. The opinions of the young men who are now entering into 

public life, and who are likely to distinguish themselves, are, with scarcely 
an exception, if with one, in favour of an adjustment of the question. 
'» “Fourthly. In the course of the last six months, England being at peace 
with the whole world, we had five-sixths of the infantry force of the 
United Kingdom occupied in maintaining the peace and police duties in 
Ireland. I consider the state of things which requires such an appli- 
cation of military force, much worse than open rebellion. 

‘‘Fifthly. There has been established an intimate union between the 
Roman Catholic laity and the Roman Catholic priesthood. In consequence 
of that union the representation of the counties of Waterford, Monaghan, 
Clare, and Louth have been wrested from the hands of the natural aristo- 
cracy of those counties; and if the present state of things is-to continue, 
if parties in parliament are to remain so nicely balanced that each can 
paralyse the other—that one can prevent concession—the other can pre- 
vent, restrain, and control, we must make up our minds to see sixty 
or seventy Radicals sent from Ireland when a general election shall take 

ace. 

~ “ Sixthly. The state of society in Ireland will soon become perfectly 
incompatible with trial by jury in any political cases. The Roman 
Catholics have discovered their engin in respect to the elective fran- 
chise. Let us beware that we do not teach them how easy it will be to 
paralyse the government and the law, unless we are prepared to substi- 
tute some other system of criminal jurisprudence for the present system. 
If this be the state of things at present, let me implore you to consider 
what would be the condition of England in the event of war. Would an 
English parliament tolerate for one moment a state of things in Ireland 
which would compel the appropriation of half her military force to pro- 
tect, or rather to control, that exposed part of the empire? Can we for- 
get in‘ reviewing the history of Ireland, what happened in 1782 ?—what 

ed in 1783? It is easy. to blame the concessions which were then 
| e, but they were not made without an intimate conviction of their 
absolute necessity, in order to prevent greater dangers. 

“ My firm impression is, that unless an united government takes the 
whole condition of Ireland into its consideration, and attempts to settle 
the Catholic question, we must be prepared for the necessity of settling 
it at some future period, in a manner neither safe to Protestant esta- _ 
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blishments, nor consistent with the dignity of the crown of Eng- 
land. 

«“ Remove the differences as to civil disabilities, and, I think, the Pro- 
testant mind will be united against Popery in a ten times greater degree 
than it is at present. Excuse the haste in which I am obliged to write 
on a subject of such vast importance. 


“ Believe me, my dear lord, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“The Lord Bishop of Limerick.” “ ROBERT PEEL. 


The bill in favour of the Catholics having passed, Peel came to Drayton, 
and his father told him that the reasons assigned in the letter to the 
Bishop of Limerick had satisfied ‘him that the measure was n ; 
‘¢ but,” he added, “ Robert, the bill should never have been brought in by 
you—you certainly should have resigned.” 

Peel answered, that as soon as he had recommended the measure to the 
king, he had tendéred his own resignation of office, but that the king 
refused to accept it. 

I afterwards heard that the king saw, that since Peel had thought fit 
officially to press so important a change upon him, Peel ought himself 
publicly to justify the step. The minister is said to have pressed upon 
the king, that it would hurt his feelings to stand up in opposition to so 
many old friends, and to propose a concession to which his whole political 
life had been opposed. 

“You can estimate,” his majesty is reputed to have answered, “ your 
own feelings, but you seem to have little consideration for mine. I am 
advised, and almost forced to give my sanction to a law of which my 
father, my brother York, and myself have conscientiously disapproved ; and 
after pressing this step upon me, will you throw the responsibility upon 
others? No!” the king might certainly have said, “I will not consent 
to the measure being brought forward at all, unless you, who have 
advised it, shall manfully defend the advice you have given.” 

If this conversation really took place, Peel could have found no good 
answer to make to the king, and must have been fairly driven to take that 
honourable course which we know he did take in manfully bringing for- 
ward the measure himself, and sacrificing his private feelings to a sense 
of public duty. 

Thus, then, by a st combination of circumstances, was a measure 
carried in both houses of parliament through the influence of Peel with 
the party opposing, which, perhaps, no other minister could have accom- 
plished; and after 300 years of struggles, persecutions, imprisonments, 
and deaths, the Roman Catholics were restored to all those civil rights 
which they possessed when Henry VIII. was defender of their faith. 

Many good consequences and many evil consequences were predicted 
to follow this measure—neither of which have taken place. It has pro- 
duced but little effect for good or for evil. Upon the whole, perhaps, it 
has strengthened the Church of England, because it has removed a rea- 
sonable complaint, and furnished arguments against further concessions, 
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THE REVOLT OF NAPLES IN 1647. 


“Qe ofthe most violent political tempests that ever astounded Europe, 
burst forth in the middle-of the seventeenth century.. Portugal had cast 
off Spanish dominion, and re-established the house of Braganza; Cata- 
lonia had risen «p‘todefend its privileges, and given itself to France ; 
England, at‘the mercy of the Independents, was sending Charles I. to 
the scaffold; the republican storm of the Fronde was gathering in the 
old saloons of the Palais. The fire of civil dissensions was only smo- 
thered under the threatening calm of the Milanais. The subjugation 
of Flanders was exhausting more and more the Spanish treasury, and the 
war which France had d against Spain on the subject of Mantua, 
was carried on with vigour in the Low Countries, in Roussillon, and 
upon the western and northern coasts of Italy, when a most remarkable 
insurrection occurred at Naples. | 

The glorious campaigns of the great'Captain Gonzalvo de Cordova had 
scarcely assured the possession of Naples to, the united crowns of Castille 
and Aragon, when symptoms of hostility to the dominion of the Spaniards 
(who were, however, preferred to the French) began to manifest themselves. 
Even in the lifetime of Ferdinand the Catholic, heavy taxation and dear- 
ness of living excited riots, which recurred at intervals under almost every 
succeeding viceroy. ‘These repeated disasters ought to have made the 
Spanish i aware that a change of system was necessary; but the 
Catholic kings, or rather their favourites whom they sent to Naples, per- 
severed in the old system; disseminating mistrust and hatred among 
the different classes, more particularly between the people and the nobility, 
while at the same time‘they wrested from them every source of prosperity. 

Thus it was that, when Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Duke of Arcos, was 
appointed to the viceroyalty in 1646, with the exception of his prede- 
cessor, the Duke of Medina, who had resigned because he would not see 
the beautiful crystal that had been intrusted to his care break in his 
hands, little remained save the ruin and discontent that had accumulated 
under a long line of extortionate and tyrannical rulers. 

The kingdom of Naples was indeed on the’verge of destruction. The 
hand of power was only felt there to oppress or toextort. Public security 
had entirely disappeared. The coasts were continually exposed to the 
descent of pirates. Troops of bandits encamped in the mountains, and 
carried their devastations even into the bosom of towns. Population was 
sensibly diminishing under the combined influence of misery, and the 
continual levies for Flanders, Lombardy, and Catalonia. Agriculture 
was perishing for want of hands, from insecurity, and over-taxation. 
Industry, crippled and ruined, was stifled in its very cradle ; commerce, 
terrified by ‘endless wars and troubles, and by excessive customs and 
tariffs, had fled froma country from which Spain had withdrawn during 
the last twenty 50,000 men, and 80,000,000 of ducats by excise 
duties, tolls, Bt pera «se taxation. 

The Duke of Arcos, who arrived at Naples on the 11th of February, 
1646, was soon made sensible how ripe the Neapolitans were, under 
all these adverse circumstances, for insurrection. The worship paid by 
the city of Naples, from the most ancient times, to its patron Saint 
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Januarius, and the annual liquefaction of the martyr’s blood, are well 
known. An ancient custom, which obtains to the present day, regulates 
the transfer of the silver effigy of the saint, and the cup containing 
the precious liquid, from the treasury of the cathedral, where they 
aul lie, to the church at which the first sunday in May is to be cele- 
bra ee This translation always takes place on the eve of the festival ; it is 
effected with t , and invariably attracts a + crowd of persons. 
At the psioh ta atinetac, each district took its iret ts thee ra. rapa 
sion, and, besides defraying all expenses, caused an altar to be erected in the 

incipal square belonging to it, at which the procession made a lengthened 

t. Inthe year 1646 it was the turn of the district of Capuano, and the 
nobility had raised up a magnificent place of repose; but when the dele- 

s presented themselves at the cathedral to bear away the silver statue 
and the miraculous cup, the treasurer intimated very dryly that he could 
not give up either the one or the other without a written order from the 
archbishop. ‘The deputation, miey at this unexpected difficulty, in- 
sisted upon the established usages being complied with, and refused to 
yield to a demand which was without precedent. 

The dispute waxed warmer and warmer, and the delay in the proces- 
gun began to produce a commotion, when the viceroy commissioned the 
regent of the vicariate to request the archbishop to allow things to take 
their usual course; but the prelate remained inflexible; and all that could 
be obtained, even by the intervention of the vice-queen herself, was that 
he would himself transfer the sacred objects. ' 

‘At the epoch in question, Cardinal Ascanio de Filomarino, subsequent! 
the'friend and counsellor of Masaniello, was Archbishop of Naples. He 
was a person of great sagacity, but proud and obstinate. Of noble origin 
on his father’s side, he was plebeian by maternal descent—a circumstance 
which entailed upon him the contempt of certain lords, whose blood 
was unmixed. He resented their arrogance; and some of his chief 
opponents being among those who had organised the festivity upon 
this occasion, he took this method of mortifying them. Repairing to 
the cathedral, he extemporized a procession, placed himself at its head, 
clothed in his pontifical robes, and, followed by a numerous clergy, led it 
by different streets to those which had been determined upon. It was 
with difficulty that the indignant nobility were refrained from outra 
at the affront; but they contented themselves with intercepting the 
procession, accompanied by Paolo Milano, the notary of the quarter, 
who protested, in the name of the city, against the proceeding. The 
archbishop, however, refused to hear r i, and, carried away by anger, 
declaimed in no measured terms at their want of respect. The Duke 
de Maddaloni, and several other persons of high distinction, arrived at 
this crisis, and succeeded in pacifying the prelate to a certain extent. 
The procession accordingly tarried on a moment, but the notary begin- 
ning immediately to with a ‘loud voice the written protestation, 
the archbishop, in a transport of anger, snatched it from out of his 
hands, and tearing it to pieces, exclaimed, “ That the image and the relic 
were his property and that-of his church, and that Rome alone had the 
power to question that right.” The nobility, no less irritated, rudely con- 
tradicted the archbishop. These violent recriminations, repeated by a 
thousand tongues, increased the excitement to such a pitch of violence, 
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that the clergy were glad to flee, and deposit the cup and image ‘at the 
Boas Movleorrine ; the archbisho dike refuge in the bemahd Cesar 
de Bolonia, where, disembarrassing himself of his robes, he regained his 
palace at night. : 

These events were only a slight prelude to more serious commiotions 
and more lasting troubles, brought about by the new imposts levied upon 
the,people, to provide against the threatened war with France. 

Cardinal Mazarin, irritated against the new Pope, who had refused a 
hat to one of his nephews, originated these new troubles. In May, 
1646, a French fleet, commanded by the young Admiral Duke de 
Bréze, disembarked eight thousand men in the marshes of Sienna, 
under the orders of Prince Thomas of Savoy, who, at once taking  pos- 
session of Telamon and the fortresses of Salinas and St. Stephen, laid 
siege to the more important fortress of Orbitello, defended by the 

allant Carlo de la Gatta, a Neapolitan gentleman, to whom the place had 

ear intrusted only a few days previously. The check which the French 
received at this place dindttad the Duke of Arcos to assemble such a force 
that they were obliged to raise the siege and ultimately quit the coasts. 

Mazarin, however, who was not the man to be easily discouraged, 
despatched another expedition against Piombino and the Isle of Elba. 
At the same time that these two places fell into the power of the French, 
the Pope was also withdrawing all further aid from Naples on account of 
differences with the nuncio. Thus pressed on all sides, the viceroy 
was compelled to tax the country’s strength and resources to the utmost. 
The militia would not act out of the country, and he was therefore obliged 
to raise an auxiliary corps of eight thousand Germans, whe took advantage 
of existing circumstances to demand very high pay. 

Instead of applying to the parliament, which had ceased to meet for 
some time, for assistance in this extremity, the viceroy demanded from the 
different quarters of the city of Naples a voluntary contribution of a 
million of crowns, which being refused, a tax upon fruit, always the most 
unpopular of all imports with the Neapolitans, was resolved upon. Scarcely 

the new tax been publicly announced, on the Ist of January, 1647, 
than general discontent was manifested. One morning the mob sur- 
rounded the carriage of the Duke of Arcos, shouting for the abolition of 
a tax which threatened them with starvation. A short time afterwards 
a wooden house, erected in the centre of the market-place for the: tax- 
collectors, was burnt down without the incendiary being discovered. 

Amidst these intestine discords the French fleet appeared on the Ist of 
April in the Gulf of Naples, and captured several fishing-boats within 
sight of the city. A few days after their departure, a vessel with 400 
men on board surreptitiously took its departure with the public treasury 
and the moneys of various individuals, who, foreseeing great calamities, 
were anxious to transfer them to a place of safety. 

The season had come’ round at which the new tax was most severely 
felt, and popular discontent had attained its zenith. Entreaties had 

su | Phreats ; and threats promised to be followed by deeds of violence. 
Under, these circumstances the viceroy consulted Cornelio Spinola, a 
Genoese merchant of old standing in Naples, and Father Stephen -Pépé, 
_, & "ery, popular confessor; and by their advice the collateral council was 
é to take off the obnoxious tax, and discover some other method 
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oi/30nfortunately much valuable time was lost in pompous harangues and 
useless} diseussion,, Popular irritation was increased by the delay, and 
syuiptoms of a crisis became so evident, that the viceroy was obligéd to 
issue an ordinance that the festival of St. John the Baptist, usually 
attended by great crowds of persons, should not be held that year. 

wocAs af to. confirm the notion that a popular insurrection was the only pos- 
sible solution of the question, news came that an insurrection in Sicily 
had. obliged the viceroy, the Marquis De Velez, to accede to a complete 
abolition of taxes, while an amnesty was granted to the insurrectionists. 
This intelligence was received in Naples with enthusiasm. 

«The materials for combustion were ready ; the spark alone was wanting. 
It was produced by a commonplace and unexpected incident, and a leader 
was supplied from a quarter where no one would have expected to find him. 

Among those who re-echoed popular discontent with the greatest 
vehemence, was a young man belonging to the dregs of the populace, 
who gained a miserable livelihood by hawking about the streets fish which 
had been intrusted to him by dealers, or which had been purchased by 
himself at an exceedingly low price. Such was the obscure being destined 
to become the idol of the city of Naples, with a power surpassing that of an 
absolute sovereign. 

Tommaso Aniello d’Amalfi, commonly called Masaniello, was at this 
time twenty-seven years of age. He was born at Naples, in 1620, as 
proved by his baptismal register in the quarter of Lavinaro; but this 
does not show that his family may not have come originally from the 
old and celebrated town of Amalfi. His appearance was prepossessing ; 
his eye dark, his expression melancholy, his skin bronzed, his features of 
remarkable regularity, and his light hair fell in ringlets on his shoulders. 
His garb, which was that of a common mariner, was clean and pictu- 
resquely arranged. He was of middle height, remarkably quick, fluent 
in — notwithstanding his extreme ignorance, generous and high- 
minded. 

Masaniello had wedded a beautiful young girl of Puzzuoli, to whom he 
was passionately attached, although irreproachable conduct on her part 
did not entitle her to his affection. A few months previously, having 
attempted to smuggle into the city a small quantity of flour, wrapped into 
a bundle like an infant, the fraud was discovered, and this fair but frail 
young woman was not only ill-treated by the guards, but consigned to 
prison till a heavy fine should be paid. Masaniello sold his last — 
of furniture, and with the produce, increased by the assistance rendered 
him by his friends, he paid the fine and liberated his wife, but not without 
many an oath of vengeance against the tyrannical toll-collectors. 

According to ancient custom, at the festival of the Virgin of Carmel, 
a wooden fortress was erected before the church, which was defended by 
a number of youths attired as Turks, against the assaults of another party 
representing Neapolitans. This spectacle afforded the populace muc 
amusement. In the latter part of June, these youths gathered together 
to elect their chiefs, discipline themselves, and parade the town. This 
year (1647) one of the parties elected as their chief a certain Il Pione, 
noted for his vigour, while Masaniello was chosen as leader on the other 
side. No sooner did the fisherman find himself at the head of a party, than 
he increased its numbers by the addition of all the urchins of his quarter, 
whom he armed with sticks, and trained to shout, “ Down with the 
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f Long live the king! Welcome plenty!” Andy waving a 
ee ees eon een eaneal 
populous’ quarters of the city, without any one interfering to check a 


Fis eveufed Ys lnc band pass the palace, and the vicwoy, caturbed by 


the noise, at the balcony, but, seeing nothing but a ragged 
mob, he disdained to notice them er. 

Masahiello was thus enabled to continue his noisy preparations with 
ori One evening, returning alone from an exhibition of the kind, 
as he was passing the porch of Our Lady of Carmel, two men who were 
waiting in ambuscade stopped him, and asked him what he intended to do. 

“To be hanged, or bring back plenty to the city,” he answered. 

“ A famous fellow to arrange the affairs of Naples!” exclaimed the 
others, derisively. 

“ Tf I could only find three or four with as much resolution as myself, 
and “ aera heartily second me, you should see what I could do for the 
othe tone with which this was spoken had a magical effect upon the 
hearers, who swore to follow him, whatever might be the danger or the 
difficulty of his enterprise. 

These mysterious auxiliaries were Domenico Perrone, a runaway con- 
vict, formerly captain of banditti, and since then a famous smuggler, and 
Gi Palumbo ; like his comrade, once a leader of brigands, and 
afterwards a chief of sbirri. Giuseppe had been many times arrested and 
convicted of various crimes ; and both were bold, reckless characters, fond 
of disorder, and high in esteem with the worst part of the populace. 

The experience of these worthies was of great use to Masaniello ; but 
he was still more influenced by the copnsels of Giulio Genovino, at that 
time a prisoner at the Vicariate. This man had been a leader in the 
insurrections inst Cardinal Borgia. He had subsequently adopted 
the clerical garb, but only to enable him to indulge his evil practices 
with greater impunity ; and now, at eighty years of age, he gloated on 
the idea of what might be accomplished by the force of circumstances 
and the intrepidity of Masaniello. 

He was not long kept in suspense. The market had almost been 
deserted by the country-people, whose produce was so heavily taxed that 
it was scarcely worth while taking it thither, when one Sunday (7th July, 
1647), as a gloomy, menacing crowd stood watching the empty stalls, some 
market-gardeners, among whom (probably by pre-arrangement) was a 
brother-in-law of Masaniello, arrived with figs, and other fruit. When 
the officials claimed the usual toll, the gardeners disputed the amount, and 
the populace siding with them, became so excited, that Naclerio, the 

ple’s elect, and agent to the viceroy, was sent to appease them. As, 
tet the deputy decided the dispute in favour of the toll-collectors, 
Masaniello’s brother-in-law, who had been a leader in the dispute, upset 
his baskets, and, casting the produce among the crowd, exclaimed, ‘¢ God 
— us some 7 ra 0 government robs us of it. Since I can 
nothing by my toil, let r, at all events, profit by my loss, 
Seieetlens thiestrbe wide to:pleoder me.” bscaiby slikieibe 
, threw themselves upon the fruit that rolled in every direction, 
the , or toll-collectors, endeavouring to prevent them; and, 
in the midst of the tumult, Masaniello arrived with his band, and 
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set the crowd an immediate example of open resistance. Picking up.a 
large stone, he hurled it at Naclerio, and hit him on the: chest. This 
blowy:with the shower of stones that. followed it, accompanied. by the 
unanimous shout of “‘Down with the gadelles!’” obliged the officials. to 
take y flight. With great. difficulty Naclerio was led away to the 
convent of Carmel, on the market-place, whence he hastened to the 


viceroy. 
Pereeiving the market-place thus suddenly cleared of officials, the 
ace were for a moment terrified; but Masaniello gave them no time 
hesitation. At the head of his little band, he committed the offices 
and papers of the gabellieri to the flames, and, mounting upon a bench, 
over which the flames and smoke formed a kind of canopy, he shouted out, 
mi a. clear, sonorous voice, “ Blessed be God! Long live the Virgin of 
Carmel! Long live the Pope! Long live the King of Spain! Wel- 
come abundance! Death to bad governments ! Down with the gadelles !”’ 
These exelamations.were re-echoed by a thousand voices. A common 
impulse influenced the crowd, which was momentarily increased by arri- 
vals from different parts of the town, which the rumour of tumults had 
already reached. The agitators took possession at once of the Tower 
of Carmel, and the bells proclaimed in loud peals the birth of the insur- 

rection. 

“To the palace!—the palace!” was vociferated, and the crowd, already 
too great for the market-place, hurried thither by different streets, burning 
another tollhouse on the way, and summoning the Prince of Bisignano to 
place himself at their head. Meanwhile, the Duke of Areos, instead of 
collecting his Spanish and German troops, and taking measures of defence, 
contented himself with sending his wife and family to Castelnuovo, and 
quietly awaited the insurrectionists in his palace. He was eating a biscuit 

in wine when the terrible noise of an aroused and infuriated popu- 
lace was heard at the doors. The few soldiers on duty were swept away 
by the flood, and in a moment yards, passages, and vestibules were: filled 
with a turbulent mob. The insurrectionists rushed up the great stair- 
case, overthrew the guard, snatching the halberts from their hands, and 
the arrival of the Prince of Bisignano alone prevented them from forcing 
their way into the presence of the viceroy, who had taken refuge in a 
cabinet with Padre Giovanni, General of the Franciscans, the Prince of 
Satriano, and a few other distinguished persons. The Prince of Bisignano 
had’ great difficulty in so far moderating the impetuosity of the moters 
as to prevail upon them to let him represent them before the viceroy, 

The moment.the prince presented himself, the duke said to him, “ I 
was going this very moment to send for you.” 

“J have anticipated your excellency’s intentions, then,” replied the 
prince. “I am come to beseech you, in the name of Heaven, to re- 
voke, without delay, the tax which weighs so heavily upon the people. 
You may thus bring back tranquillity, and ward off the disasters. whieh 
threaten us.” 

‘Tf the collateral council could be assembled,” replied the duke, in. his 
usual evasive manner, “ we might occupy ourselves with that question.” 

But while the other lords and prelates were hastening to, explain to 
the viceroy that there «vas, no longer time to temporize, the mob, grow- 
ing: impatient, broke open the door of the eabinet, and burst. in, 
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the room with; their furious shout of ‘Down with the gabelles.!——-death 
to,bad governors !” .. i 40 send odT 
. Pale.and,.trembling, when he thus. saw himself driven into aco 
the,wiceroy exclaimed, with a loud voice, but visibly affected, “‘ Si, hijes 
mios, todo.se har& luego,” —“ Yes, my children, everything shall be done 
immediately.” 

To yield in time, if the demand is just, insures gratitude, but whatever 
weakness yields to violence only serves to increase audacity. This is 
seen in the history of every insurrection. The viceroy at once wrote 
and signed an ordinance wholly abolishing the duty on fruit, and reducing 
that on flour by one-half. But when the mob were imformed of the 
concessions made, they were not satisfied; they declared they would have 
the repeal .of all tolls whatsoever; and they further insisted upon the 
viceroy coming among them to ratify these demands himself. The Duke 
of Arcos attempted to avoid compliance by a speedy flight, but the draw- 
bridges were raised, and the whole palace was invested by insurrectionists. 
Making a virtue of necessity, he accordingly descended to the chief en- 
trance, where he became for a while the object of gross insults from 
some, and of equally contemptible adulations from others. At length, 
pressed on all sides by the crowd, whose shouts put all explanations out 
of the question, the viceroy, as a last resource, jumped into a carriage, 
and pc ae it to be driven to the church of St. Louis, opposite the 
palace. It was impossible for atime to make a way through the dense 
mob, who insulted the duke in every possible manner, even so far as to 
pull his moustaches, till, by throwing handfuls of gold, to engage the 
attention of those nearest to the carriage, and seconded by a few Spanish 
soldiers and other well-intentioned persons, he ultimately reached the 
asylum, the gates of which were at once barricaded. 

Meantime, a shot, fired from the palace, killed one of the people. 
The body of the unknown was placed upon a chair, raised upon the 
shoulders of bearers, and paraded about, to the cry of “To arms !— 
to arms!” From that moment the insurrection could no longer be 
quelled. It was the same great point in the drama of insurrection 
which, from the times of the bloody robes of Cesar, to the first shot 
near the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, has never failed to produce 
the desired effect. To take possession of the palace, massacre the Spanish 
guard, and cast the broken furniture out of the windows, was the affair 
of a moment. 

Luckily for the viceroy, Cardinal Filomarino arrived at this conjunc- 
ture, and the respect of the people for the archbishop enabled him to save 
the church of St. Louis from similar devastation. Having next procured, 
through the medium of a messenger, a written repeal of the odious taxes, 
the archbishop displayed it at the window of his carriage, and leading away 
a proportion of the crowd to the market-place, he thus gave time to 
the duke to escape by the convent of Pizzo Falcone to the castle of St. 
Elmo. The latter fortress was not attained without difficulty, for the 
viceroy was very corpulent, and he had to ascend on. foot, and under a 
burning sun, ‘the steep rock on which the castle is built. 

-| The 1 ane the viceroy only increased the fury of the insurrectionists. 
They. killed every Spaniard or German they met with, ere the 
prisons; and even ventured upon attacking San Lorenzo; but the Spanish 
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one" Pasig held the position opposed an effectual resistance to’ them: 
The Prince of Bisignano addressed the multitude from the altar, armed 
with @ crucifix, and then, riding among them, attempted to pacify them ; 
but‘in'vain. The Jesuits and other reverend bodies, also, went forth in 

on, ‘with crosses and wax-candles, to assuage the tumult; but the 
mob said to them, “ Go away, fathers; retire to your convents. You did 
not issue from them to prevent our being crushed by taxation, do not come 
forth: to-day to put an obstacle to our iliveransé ”” And the holy men 
were glad to regain their sanctuaries with impunity. . 
“Phen followed a succession of scenes of anarchy and riot. The 
viceroy had fled from St. Elmo to Castelnuovo, where he was joined the 
same night by Prince Bisignano. Naples presented a frightful aspect. 
A great portion of the mob was, by this time, armed, and paraded the 
streets by the light of incendiary fires, and to the sound of frequent dis- 
charges of arquebusses. The upper classes were flying in every direction. 
The market-place was still the centre of insurrection. Here Masaniello, 
who had exhibited prodigious activity and an almost superhuman audacity 
during the leading events of the day, was stationed with his band. At 
the approach of midnight, four persons in masks and hoods made their 
appearance, and one of them, removing his vizard, exhibited the coun- 
tenance of the octogenarian Giulio Genovino. The aged conspirator 
harangued the multitude, exhorted them not to Jay down their arms till 
their grievances were completely redressed, and urged the necessity of a 
pointing a chief who would ensure success to the instrrection. The flight 
of Prince Bisignano had by this time become generally known; the name 
of Masaniello was in every one’s mouth. Palumbo, Tecteiis, and others, 
seconded the nomination, because they thought that his courage would 
be serviceable to them, and they could afterwards supersede him from 
general incapacity. Masaniello was thus unanimously proclaimed the 
sole and all-powerful chief of the insurgent populace; and the bells of 
the Carmel and other belfries, the shouts, of the people, and the firing 
of guns, formed a characteristic accompaniment to the scene. 

Whilst these events occurred, the viceroy was enabled to send a body 
of troops to take possession of the palace, which was united bY a bridge 
to the fortress; as also to obtain military possession of Pizzo Falcone, an 
important point. With the dawn of day nothing was heard but the 
sound: of drums and trumpets, the clinking of arms, and the shouts of the 
multitude, considerably increased by the arrival of bands of pac ee 
who had converted their implements into weapons of war. The early 

art of the day was spent in the search for arms, in which they were 
tolerably successful ; but great was their exasperation on finding that the 
viceroy’s instructions to damp the powder in the magazines had been car- 
ried into effect, and the audacity of some of the more truculent also received 
a severe check from the blowing up of some eighty of their number, who 
had penetrated too hastily and incautiously into a powder magazine in the 
suburb of Mandaracho. 

Prince Bisignano, accompanied by Prince Satriano, were deputed by 
the viceroy to offer the insurrectionists a total repeal of the taxes‘on 
fruit:and four. But the offers came too late, They were rejected by 
Masaniello and the other chiefs, who, prompted by Giulio Genovino, in- 
sisted “upon the abolition of all the extraordinary taxes imposed by’ the 
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vio yield in time, if the demand is just, insures gratitude, but whatever 
weakness yields to violence only serves to increase audacity... This. is 
seen in the history of every insurrection. The viceroy .at once. wrote 
and signed an ordinance wholly abolishing the duty on fruit, and reducing 
that on flour by one-half. But when the mob were informed of the 
concessions made, they were not satisfied; they declared they would have 
the repeal .of all tolls whatsoever ; and they further insisted upon the 
viceroy coming among them to ratify these demands himself. The Duke 
of Arcos attempted to avoid compliance by a speedy flight, but the draw- 
idges were raised, and the whole palace was Leodabt insurrectionists. 
g a virtue of necessity, he accordingly descended to the chief en- 
trance, where he became for a while the object of gross insults from 
some, and of equally contemptible adulations from others. At length, 
pressed. on all sides by the crowd, whose shouts put all explanations out 
of the question, the viceroy, as a last resource, jumped into a carriage, 
and ordered’ it to be driven to the church of St. Louis, opposite the 
It was impossible for atime to make a way through the dense 
mob, who insulted the duke in every possible manner, even so far as to 
pull his’ moustaches, till, by throwing handfuls of gold, to engage the 
attention of those nearest to the carriage, and seconded by a few Spanish 
soldiers and other well-intentioned persons, he ultimately reached the 
asylum, the gates of which were at once barricaded. 

Meantime, a shot, fired from the palace, killed one of the people. 
The body of the unknown was placed upon a chair, raised upon the 
shoulders of bearers, and paraded about, to the ery of “To arms !— 
to arms!” From that moment the insurrection could no longer be 

It was the same great point in the drama of insurrection 
which, from the times of the bloody robes of Cesar, to the first shot 
near the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris, has never failed to produce 
the desired effect. To take possession of the palace, massacre the Spanish 
guard, and cast the broken furniture out of the windows, was the affair 
of a moment. 

Luckily for the viceroy, Cardinal Filomarino arrived at this conjunc- 
ture, and the respect of the people for the archbishop enabled him to save 
the church of St. Louis from similar devastation. Having next procured, 
through ‘the medium of a messenger, a written repeal of the odious taxes, 
the archbishop displayed it at the window of his carriage, and leading away 
a So ete of the crowd to the market-place, “ thus gave time to 
the to escape by the convent of Pizzo Falcone to the castle of St. 
Elmo. The latter fortress was not attained without difficulty, for the 
viceroy was very corpulent, and he-had to ascend on. foot, and, under a 
burning sun, ‘the steep rock on which the castle is built. (9 
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sc Patra the position opposed an effectual resistance to’ them: 
The Prince of Bisignano addressed the multitude from the’ altar; armed 
with @ crucifix, and then, riding among them, attempted ‘to’ pacify them ; 
but‘in'vain. The Jesuits and other reverend bodies, also, went ‘forth’ in 

4; with ‘crosses and wax-candles, ‘to assuage the tumult; but the 
mob said to them, “ Go away, fathers; retire to your convents. You did 
not issue from them to prevent our being crushed y taxation, do not come 
forth: to-day to put an obstacle to our deliverance!” And the holy men 
were’ glad to regain their sanctuaries with impunity. | 
«Phen followed a succession of scenes of anarchy and riot. The 
viceroy had fled from St. Elmo to Castelnuovo, where he was joined the 
same night by Prince Bisignano. Naples presented a frightful aspect. 
A great portion of the mob was, by this time, armed, and paraded the 
streets by the light of incendiary fires, and to the sound of frequent dis- 
charges of arquebusses. The upper classes were flying in every direction. 
The market-place was still the centre of insurrection. Here Masaniello, 
who had exhibited prodigious activity and an almost superhuman audacity 
during the leading events of the day, was stationed with his band. At 
the approach of midnight, four persons in masks and hoods made their 
appearance, and one of them, removing his vizard, exhibited the coun- 
tenance of the octogenarian Giulio Genovino. The aged conspirator 
harangued the multitude, exhorted them not to lay down their arms till 
their grievances were completely redressed, and urged the necessity of a 
pointing: a chief who would ensure success to the instrrection. The flight 
of Prince Bisignano had by this time become generally known; the name 
of Masanicllo was in every one’s mouth. Palumbo, Rctede: and others, 
seconded the nomination, because they thought that his courage would 
be serviceable to them, and they could afterwards supersede him from 
general incapacity. Masaniello was thus unanimously proclaimed the 
sole and all-powerful chief of the insurgent populace; and the bells of 
the Carmel and other belfries, the shouts, of the people, and the firing 
of guns, formed a characteristic accompaniment to the scene. 

Whilst these events occurred, the viceroy was enabled to send a body 
of troops to take possession of the palace, which was united bY a bridge 
to the fortress; as also to obtain military possession of Pizzo Falcone, an 
important point. With the dawn of day nothing was heard but the 
sound-ef drums and trumpets, the clinking of arms, and the shouts of the 
multitude, considerably increased by the arrival of bands of country-people, 
who had converted their implements into weapons of war. e early 
part of the day was spent in the search for arms, in which they were 
tolerably successful ; but great was their exasperation on finding that the 
viceroy's instructions to damp the powder in the magazines had been car- 
ried into effect, and the audacity of some of the more truculent also received 
a severe check from the blowing up of some eighty of their number, who 
had penetrated too hastily and incautiously into a powder magazine in the 
suburb of Mandaracho. 

Prince Bisignano, accompanied by Prince Satriano, were deputéd> 
the viceroy to offer the insurrectionists a total repeal of the taxes 
fruitoand ‘flour. But the offers came too late, They were’ rejected by 
»Masaniello and the other chiefs, who, prom by Giulio Genovinio; in- 
‘sisted “upon the abolition of ‘all the extraordinary taxes ‘imposed ‘by’ the 
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viceroys, and the restoration of the original privileges granted to the ei 
‘Charles V.. Masaniello and his pe ar did. cbotaphtionly 


of Maddaloni, a favourite of the populace, who was next sent im depu- 
tation by the viceroy, was also obliged to feign a pretence of seeking 
for _ document. so. clamorously demanded, as a means.of getting away 
in ty. 

Masaniollo, it is to be observed, manifested at the onset an aptitude 
for command which was little expected of him. He appointed Domenico 
Perrone and: Giuseppe Palumbo, his lieutenants; Genovino, his council- 
lor;.and a turbulent youth, Marco Vibale, his . Hethen began 
to organise his forces, which now amounted to upwards of fifty thousand 
men, dividing them into quarters and suburbs, and assigning as chiefs 
over each section those who had. shown most. zeal. and. boldness in the 

According to the Duke de Rivas, the insurrectionists were in open hos- 
tility with the ministry and the measures of the Spanish government, but 
were not personally opposed to the viceroy, or his soldiers or adherents 
—a state of things dificult to conceive. That, instead of combating 

iards and Germans, they should proceed to devote sixty houses to 
the flames, is. easily accounted for by the check they received at the first 
attack upon San Lorenzo, and their evident distaste to. measure their 
strength against trained soldiers, guns, and fortresses. All this time the 
viceroy, who wanted to use the jealousy entertained against one another 
by the Neapolitan nobility and populace to his own purpose, had the 
guns of a Elmo ready pointed, to pour forth destruction on the city at 
@ given signal. 

Masaniello, however, now chief of the insurrectionists, sought to glit 
the revenge he had harboured against. the toll-collectors ever since his 
wife's imprisonment and. ill-treatment. The house of Geronimo Letizia, 
one of those concerned in the outrage, was the first that was con- 
demned. Here, as elsewhere, the most splendid furniture, magnificent 

ies, valuable works of art, and precious jewels, were consigned 
to the flames. One after another, the houses and palaces of the richest 
inhabitants, more especially such as had amassed wealth by unjust taxation, 
were sacrificed. Even night did not put a stop to devastation. 

In the midst of these scenes of anarchy, no robbery, strange to say, was 
permitted. Any one found guilty of appropriating to himself the most 
ys ge was led away to the inflexible Masaniello, who sentenced 
one to receive fifty blows, for having secreted the bit of a bridle ; 
and had two others hanged, one for having stolen a silver cup, the other 
a little frame, also of silver. The portraits of the king were also carefully 
preserved from destruction, which certainly shows. that there really did 
exist among the Neapolitans a feeling of allegiance, which had grown up 
amidst years of misrule, for their foreign yoke. 

Don. de Saavedra, Duc de Rivas, to, whose industry, while am- 
bassador from the court of Spain at that of Naples, we are indebted. for a 
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first complete detailed and authentic history of Masaniello,* passed his 
author,’ deputy in the Cortés, orator, minister, and di ist, he filled 
all these successive functions with brilliant success. ile ambassador 
at Naples, he all the documents, scattered in a hundred dif- 
ferent places, to this most extraordinary insurrection; he con~- 
sulted manuscripts innumerable, buried in the archives of monasteries, 
and the result has been a work, in which the simplicity of the 
historian is never sacrificed to the inspiration of the poet, nor the feelings 
Fa a a A, RR A RT just sympathies 
for whatever is noble in the poor or the titled, or eq well-merited 
contempt for whatever is pusillanimous, base, or perfidious in high or low. 

Failing to diseover the much-desired charter of Charles V., the Duke : 
of Arcos had a document, which purported to be the one in ion, drawn 
up for the nonce, and he sent the Duke de Maddaloni, the third day of 
the insurrection, to the market-place to read it to the assembled multi- 
tude. The populace, however, saw through the imposture, and eried 
out, “T ery! Treachery!” Masaniello dragged the duke from his 
horse, and then, to save him from the violence of the mob, sent him off 
under charge of Perrone to the convent of Carmel. The duke took ad- 
vantage of the circumstance to win over to his side the bandit chief, who 
had once been a protégé of his own, and a plan of action was at once de- 
cided upon, which led to important ulterior consequences. 

Pillage and incendiarism still constituted the chief occupation of the 
populace. Masaniello had permanently established his head-quarters on 
the market-place, and had published an edict condemning all those who 
deserted the popular cause, or did not join it in twenty-four hours, to 
death. To enumerate the number of palaces and houses destroyed, and 
the quantity of valuables sacrificed by these frenzied bands, would be 
utterly impossible. The whole city was dotted with great fires, into 
which all belonging to the rich or the noble was pitilessly thrown. The 
blind fury of the incendiaries verged so closely upon madness, that they 
cast valuable horses, mules, and even dogs and poultry into the flames. 

San Lorenzo remained, however, in the heart of the city, in the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards. It was resolved once more to attempt its reduction. 

Masaniello put himself with this view at the head of 10,000 men. 
The convent was taken by assault; but the tower, defended by forty 
Spanish soldiers, commanded by the intrepid Neapolitan, Captain Biaggio 
de Fiusco, presented serious difficulties. Numbers of the assailants were 
killed—a ladder was formed of dead bodies—the gates were, blown up 
with bags of powder —and after three hours gallant fighting on both 
sides, the place was captured, the commander killed, and the surviving 
soldiers not ceasing to struggle till their lives were ensured to them. 

The success of Masaniello was now almost at its apogée. The royal 
standard was hoisted in the tower, and beneath it that of the city of 
Naples; the great bell, called La Citta, was tolled, and the triumph was 
only interrupted by news of the approach of 1500 Germans and of several 


* Insurrection de Naples.en 1647. Etude Historique de Don Angel de Saavedra, 
Duc de Rivas, Ambassadeur d’Espagne, prés S. ‘M. le roi des Deux Siciles. 
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companies of the Spanish garrison of Capua. Masaniello went’ out, how- 
ever, at’ once to meet them with a superior force, and compelled them to 
retrace their steps. 

A request for provisions made personally to Masaniello by the viceroy was 
answered by an attack upon a body of Spaniards who had taken refuge in a 
convent, and they were all made prisoners. Still the viceroy did not despair. 
He caused it to be bruited abroad that certain monks had discovered the 
charter of Charles V., and the archbishop was appointed to read it in the 
market-place. Masaniello vindicated the authenticity of the document, 
and in this he was seconded by Genovino, already bought over to the 
cause of the viceroy. A general pardon in the name of the viceroy to 
those who had taken part in the rebellion, lighted up for a moment all 
the passions of the multitude, who considered themselves insulted by it ; 
but this feeling was pacified by the combined efforts of the archbishop, 
Masaniello, and Genovino. 

Masaniello had organised the masses into companies of 15,000 to 
16,000 men (he had passed in review, the fourth day of insurrection, 
122,000 men), and to each company he assigned a particular station. 
All available horses had been seized to form'a cavalry corps, and guns 
were hoisted for service in carts. He, himself, held his head-quarters on 
the market-place, with a guard of 7000 or 8000 men. He had caused a 
kind of platform to be erected, covered with a canopy, where, dressed in a 
coarse blouse, with a girth of coloured linen, the red cap of a fisherman on 
his head, his chest exposed, and feet bare, and assisted by Genovino and 
his lieutenants, Perrone and Palumbo, he shutaleeseed: justice, issued 
decrees, listened to complaints, organised his forces, published ordon- 
nances of police, and decided upon all public matters generally. 

The archbishop, encouraged by his success at Our Lady of Carmel, 
engaged Masaniello to assemble the people in the market-place, to ratify 
the clauses of a capitulation with the viceroy. It was half-past two 
o’clock, and the vast space was covered with an anxious and impatient 
crowd, awaiting the dénowement of this terrible drama, when suddenly 
three hundred brigands, mounted and armed to the teeth, rode in from 
the country. This unexpected apparition took Masaniello by surprise. 
Domenico Perrone endeavoured to reassure him, by asserting that the 
strangers had come as auxiliaries, and were worthy of confidence. The 
explanation was little satisfactory to the plebeian chief; but Perrone 
making them dismount, renewed his assurances so warmly, that they 
were permitted to fraternise with the people, and some of them penetrated 
into the church of Carmel, under the pretext of praying to the Virgin. 

Masaniello had gone thither a few moments before to inform the arch- 
bishop that the people awaited him with impatience. He was standing 
conversing with the prelate at the door of the sacristy, when Perrone 
made signs to him from a distance, calling him to the side of the sanctuary, 
as if to give him urgent advice. Masaniello complied with the signs 

of his friend and lieutenant. Suddenly the vaults of the temple 
resounded with the discharge of an arquebuss, and a ball whistled past 
his ears. ‘“‘ Treachery! treachery!” cried out the popular chief. Five 
more shots answered him, but without success. Perrone had disappeared. 
The tumult caused by this event communicated itself at once from the 
interior of the church to the extremities of the square, and the indigna- 
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tion. of, the multitude turned with fury upon the bandits, who attempted 
to defend. themselves for a time, but were soon overpowered by num- 
bers and butchered. In vain these wretches sought for an asylum: 
neither the inviolability of the place, nor the sanctity of the altar, 
nor the venerated image of the Virgin, were allowed to be a refuge 
to them. More than thirty were put to death on the steps of the sanc- 
tuary.. Three were wrote 3 in the sacristy; one under the archbishop’s 
chair, although covered with the pontifical robes. Fifty bodies lay in the 
market-place. Perrone was discovered in a cell, and put to death b 
repeated blows, although protected by the robe of a Carmelite monk. His 
brother fell pierced by two balls. The archbishop and the monks made 
assiduous, but vain attempts, to save the conspirators from the popular 
frenzy. Antonio Grasso, before dying, confessed that the conspiracy 
had been got up by the Duke de Maddaloni and Caraffa, who had — 
Perrone to slay Masaniello, and to seize upon the town, and that other 
troops of brigands were awaiting without the city for the coming on of 
night. Grasso’s head went with the others to adorn the market-place, 
round which Masaniello had them all stuck upon pikes. 

A horrible feeling of revenge, and an insatiable thirst for blood, was 
aroused by this incident. There was now neither reason nor pity to be 
met with from Masaniello or his associates. New heads were con- 
stantly added to those already in the market-place. The slightest suspi- 
cion sufficed for putting a person to death. Above all, possession of the 
Duke de Maddaloni was coveted. He had escaped in a monk’s dress. 

His brother, Caraffa, was less successful. Hunted at first to a convent, 
he was even obliged to fly from it,:and, being captured in a house of bad 
reputation, he was dragged to the square called Del Ceriglio, where he 
was put to death in the most savage manner. 

Popular frenzy was at its zenith. Groups of insurrectionists, among 
whom were even women and children, paraded the town, to gratify a 
thousand personal feelings of revenge, under pretext of exterminating 
bandits and reactionaries. The cries of death were heard on all sides ; 
decapitated bodies encumbered the streets; blood stained the hands of 
all; the walls were spotted with it, the churches defiled by it; nothing 
could escape the fury of the assassins. Even Masaniello’s life was not 
safe: two balls whistled close past him, without the offenders being 
discovered. 

At length the captain-general became himself alarmed at the atrocious 
excesses of the populace, and he resolved to subdue the terrible state of 
anarchy at any cost. Throwing himself in the midst of the mob, with onl 
a few followers, he ordered the city to be illuminated, ditches to be digged, 
and barricades erected; great fires to be lit up in the squares ; all palaces 
to be invested ; while the priesthood were forbidden, under pain of death, 
to wear long robes, and even the women were obliged to diminish their 
dresses to one-half the customary length. 

Tranquillity being to a certain degree restored, the archbishop exerted 
himself to bring about the arrangement which had been so unluckily 
interrupted by the Perrone conspiracy. A certain Fatturoso was. sent 
as representative of the people, to conclude the terms of capitulation 
with the viceroy. The promulgation of these terms was then publicly 
made at the church of Carmel, and the viceroy retursed to his palace’; 
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whence he deputed a captain of guards, Don Diego Carrillo, to express 
his gratification to the people, and induce Masaniello to come and receive 
in person the rewards intended for him. The proposal alarmed the fisher- 
man in no slight degree. He demanded from the cardinal if the 
rewards intended for him were not chains or a scaffold. But being 
reassured upon that point, another difficulty remained, which was to 
induce him to cast off his sordid attire and put on habits suitable to a 
captain-general of the people. The cardinal threatened him with ex- 
communication to induce compliance; and when at last the plebeian 
chief was clothed in his robes, every one was struck with the extraordinary 
attenuation produced by five days’ total want of sleep, disregard of food, 
and prenatural excitement. ‘He appeared,” Giraffi relates, “like an 
animated skeleton, and so extremely thin was he, that he could scarcely 
move or hold himself upright.” Well might the fever of delirium seize 
upon a frame thus abandoned to its ravages. 

Febrile excitement displayed itself as he rode to the palace. The 
archbishop was in his carriage; Masaniello, on horseback, on the one 
side; Arpaja, the people’s elect, on the other; Genovino behind, in a 
sedan-chair, A herald preceded the procession, crying out, “ Long live 
the king !—Long live the faithful people!” but having extemporized 
“ Long live Masaniello!” the plebeian chief, forgetful of, his dignity, 
sprang from his horse, seized him by the hair, and was only prevented by 

se around from exterminating him on the spot. 

Masaniello evidently looked upon his visit to the viceroy as an act of 
self-immolation. As a last resource, he addressed the populace, enjoining 
them, if he did not re-appear the next day, to put the palace and all in 
it to fire and sword. In the presence of the viceroy, according to some, 
he fainted away; but, according to Girafli, an eye-witness worthy of 
credit, he threw himself at the viceroy’s feet, and the latter, raising him, 
had the shameless duplicity to embrace him, and assure him of his high 
esteem and consideration. The interview was interrupted by the mob, 
who soon became impatient as to the safety of their captain-general. 
The viceroy and archbishop were obliged to unite their persuasions to 
induce him to show himself: he did so, crying out, “Here I am, well 
and safe! peace! peace!” and immedately the air rang with congratulatory 
exclamations. ‘Oh, shame!’’ adds the historian, De Rivas, ‘‘ the Duke 
of Arcos, seized with a kind of stupor, on witnessing the electric influence 
of the young man’s looks and the magical power of his voice, embraced 
him, and wiped with an embroidered kerchief the damps from his brow, 
calling him the liberator of Naples.” The plebeian chief, turning towards 
him, said, “I wish your excellence to see to what extent these people 
are docile.” He then placed a finger on his lips, in token of silence, and 
not a murmur arose from the living sea. “Under pain of death and 
of rebellion, I order you to retire!” he added; “let no one remain on 
this place.” Whereupon the crowd retired in the most profound silence, 
and the whole square was immediately deserted. The duke, the car- 
dinal, and the other spectators of this scene, remained immovable, struck 
with surprise. 

Masaniello, confirmed by the viceroy in his title of captain-general of 
the people, to which was superadded that of Duke of San Giorgio, of 
which latter title it does not, however, appear that he ever availed him- 
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self, repaired to the episeopal palace, and only regained his head-quarters 
in the market-place at a late hour. The honours conferred upon him, coming 
more especially from such an unexpected quarter, had the effect of exalt- 
ing his vanity, and impelling him to further acts of insane despotism. 
The brief dominion of this Man of the People, indeed, proves that 
which is shown by all history, that Providence may select the most 
ignoble instrument for its just vengeance upon tyrants, but that such in- 
strument is by its nature never intended to be raised to permanent 
authority. 

The rumour that more bandits were approaching the city sufficed to 
make the plebeian chief cast off his sumptuous dress, said resume his 
garb as a fisherman, and re-institute his tribunal in the market-place, 
no longer, however, on the temporary platform, but at the window 
of his own house, where he received the petitions and memorials addressed 
to him at the end of a pike, holding in his hand at the same time an arque- 
buss, the match of which was ready lighted, while his door was guarded by 
two thousand armed men. He deputed some of his followers to search 
the town for bandits, while other and stronger bodies were sent to look to 
the security of the approaches of the town. The result was, that another 
hundred heads were sent to decorate the market-place. Nothing could 
satiate the thirst for blood which had taken possession of his mind. The 
heads of four brigands were stricken off with the knife of the fishmongers’ 
hall. A baker, who had disobeyed his mjunctions in regard to the price 
of bread, was consumed in his own oven. A colossal gibbet was erected 
in the Strada di Toledo, and two executioners were in full employment 
at it. Six sailors and four armed men, taken in a boat coming from 
Sorento, were subjected to horrible tortures, and finally decapitated. 

Dreaming of nothing but conspiracies against his person, he ordered 
all priests, or persons wearing the garments of priests, found in the 
streets, to be brought before him, to see if they were not disguised 
emissaries. All shops were ordered to be opened, and five men were 
posted at the corner of each street to preserve order. The greatest 
crimes that stained this fatal day were, however, committed by the so- 
called La Compagnia della morte, among whom figured in the first rank 
the celebrated painter Salvator Rosa.* The Duke de Rivas says, however, 
that little faith is to be attached to the strange adventures attributed to 
the renowned artist by the romantic pen of an Irish lady,t who says it is 
historically recorded of Salvator, that he was uno dei soldati piu fidi di 
Masaniello—one of Masaniello’s best soldiers. 





* An almost breathing portrait of Masaniello, exhibiting features full of febrile 
excitement, and eyes inflamed with lust of blood, and in all respects correspond- 
ing with the description in the text, is now in the collection of John Auldjo, Esq., 
of Noel House, Kensington. It was painted by Salvator Rosa, during the latter 
days of the revolt. There was another portrait of Masaniello, in the possession 
of the late Countess of Blessington. Mr. Auldjo, we believe, occupied himself, 
during his stay in Naples, in gathering together materials for a history of Masa- 
niello, which, we trust, he may yet give to the world. 

+ “Life and Times of Salvator Rosa,” by Lady Morgan, vol. 1, p. 368, et 

. Lady Morgan calls Masaniello, Tommaso Angelo Maya; and she says, 
that during the reign of Masaniello no stragi or carnage of any kind occurred, ex- 
= that of the bandits who fell victims to their own treason in the church of the 

armelites. 
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A visible change was gradually taking place in the character of the ex- 
traordinary man who had effected this insurrection. He became taciturn 
and suspicious even of his most intimates. He no longer sought the 
counsels of Palumbo, Genovino, or Arpaja, and yet tolerated the flattery 
and obsequiousness of those around him. The fancy struck him to 
convert his humble abode into a palace, and with that view he knocked 
down the adjoining houses without consulting the proprietors. He even 
adopted sumptuous garments, and had his attendants dressed in rich liveries. 
The Duchess of Arcos had readily effected a similar change upon his wife, to 
whom she sent presents of ob and magnificent dresses, with which she 
did not fail to decorate her person, and thus attired she gave herself 
absurd airs in the presence of her relatives and friends, all of the very 
lowest class. 

On the evening of the same day, during which upwards of 1500 persons 
had perished beneath the assassin’s dagger, the knife of the executioner, or 
the fire of incendiaries, the insatiable Masaniello had his sword of captain- 
general publicly blessed by the archbishop—the last caprice of a man on 
the verge of insanity, and a fitting conclusion to a day for ever notorious 
in the annals of Naples! 

The seventh day of insurrection (Saturday, 13th July) was ushered 
in under the same fearful auspices as its predecessor,—perquisitions, 
arrests, executions. Masaniello named Andrea Polito, an ignorant and 
brutal wretch, his camp-master, and assigned one suburb to a brother of Pa- 
lumbo, a man remarkable for his violence, and another to Gennaro Annese, 
master arquebussier, the latter being destined to play an important part in 
the history of the insurrection. In the afternoon, a grand festival was 
held at the cathedral to celebrate the terms of capitulation. The Duke 
of Arcos experienced more lively apprehensions of personal disaster on this 
the first time of his appearance in the streets since the insurrection, than 
even Masaniello himself did upon the occasion of his first interview with 
the viceroy. The duke was, however, everywhere received with profound 
marks of respect. 

Upon this solemn occasion, Masaniello gave further indications of ap- 
yreasnny insanity. Standing upright, with a drawn sword in his hand, 

e frequently interrupted the reading of the agreement, and during the 
performance of the Ze Deum he several times called one of the gentle- 
men of the archbishop in the most imperious manner, sending him to the 
viceroy with absurd and insolent messages. At the conclusion of the chant, 
the unfortunate man made a long incoherent speech, which he concluded, 
as usual, by saying that he wished to return to his original condition as a 
fisherman; and he began to rend in pieces his splendid garments, run- 
ning first to the viceroy, and then to the archbishop, for assistance in 
getting rid of his robes, and exhibiting at the same time such strange 
and fearful grimaces, that even the populace, generally inclined to look 
upon him as inspired from above, felt he must be Jabouring under an 
attack of madness. This frenzied scene was followed by the usual re- 
action, and Masaniello was for some time afterwards in a state of deep 
dejection, from which it was difficult to rouse him. 

The next day, Sunday, the People appeared to be pacifically disposed; 
the generality considering that the capitulation, so solemnly sworn to, 
had put an end to the state of insurrection. But not so Masaniello, who 
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continued to fulminate his tyrannical decrees, and persevered in his san- 
inary executions. Several convents were sacked, under pretence of 


seeking for bandits; and so blindly infuriated had he become in the exer- 


cise of authority, that, Cardinal Filomarino having sent to reproach him 
with an assault committed on the nuns of Santa Croce, he struck off the 
heads of three of his most zealous followers, simply for having obeyed his 
orders. His brother-in-law, Pizzicarolo, and his associates, Genovino and 
Arpaja, were obliged to avoid by flight his violent attacks of madness. 
During one of these he mounted on horseback, and galloping along the 
streets struck at every one he met with his sword. The archbishop having 
interceded to save the lives of three unfortunate peasants, on the she that, 
being Sunday, their execution ought to be deferred till next day, Masa- 
niello, full of disgust, sought for recreation in the country; and, with 
this view, arranged a banquet at Santa Lucia 4 Mare, at the house of one 
of his associates, Onofrio Caffiero, a man of the lowest class. 

Having eaten and caroused till drunkenness was superadded to insanity, 
Masaniello resolved upon inviting the viceroy to participate in the even- 
ing festivities. He therefore started off to the pers without hat or 
sword, his face flushed with intemperance and his chest bare, and disdain- 
ing to allow himself to be announced, he hurried into the presence of 
the duke. The latter, it may be easily imagined, was somewhat perplexed 
with the apparition and the demands made upon his patience, but he 
extricated himself from the difficulty by feigning a severe headache, 
and offering the use of his magnificent gilded feluca to the plebeian 
chief. : 

Masaniello accepted the offer with transport, and hastening to his 
friends, they took abundance of refreshments, and started upon a mari- 
time excursion. On their way, the plebeian chief amused himself b 
throwing gold into the sea in order to exercise the skill of the divers. 
When successful, he praised them; when otherwise, he loaded them with 
abuse; and one of his companions having ventured to differ with him in 
opinion, he both insulted and struck him. During the absence of the 
captain-general, his wife had been displaying her plebeian vanity in a 
visit to the Duchess of Arcos, and an ominous meeting had been held, in 
which the maniacal proceedings of Masaniello were openly spoken of, as 
demanding interference on the part even of his own followers. 

It was already dark when the latter, heated with wine, scorched by the 
burning sun of July, and frenzied with excitement upon fatigue, on his 
return plunged into the water, and, swimming ashore, hastened home, with 
all the symptoms of his malady so much aggravated, that no wonder there 
were many ready to credit the story spread abroad, of his having been 
poisoned by order of the viceroy. But there was quite sufficient in the 
character of the man, the excesses, mental and bodily, and the fatigues of 
the last eight days, to account for the cerebral fever which was so rapidly 
undermining his reason. 

The next morning, Monday, the 15th of July, Masaniello presented 
himself, according to custom, in the market-place, having his bare sword 
in his hand, which he brandished right and left. So strong was the 
feeling of discontent aroused by his conduct, that some among the crowd 
began to pelt him with stones, one of which struck him a severe blow. 
Aitbaladied 1 at such unaccustomed treatment, he rushed into the church of 
Dec.—vou. XC. NO. CCCLX. 2D 
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hey ee ra pr pai ap where, seizing 7 crucifix, he re- 
, t ith i i ing, in vehement language, 
to his past services in their cause. aren” heumbnd te Tee 
peachy et @ skeleton: I have nothing but skin on my bones. An 
a is devouring me. I haveemptied two butts of water, without 
being able to satisfy my thirst.” And suiting the action to the word, 


he began, regardless of the ity of the place, to strip himself. before 
the multitude. He concluded, in the same strain. of extravagance, by 
patbinlinen “ Know, that you will never be in safety till you have made 


a seaport of the. market- or till you have built a bridge from Naples 
to “ap As to me, I shall be assassinated to-morrow, but my death 
the signal of your ruin.. I pardon you—I bless you !” 

Issuing from the church, Masamiello once more mounted his horse, 
and ridi ne made a last attempt to fire the dying embers 
of insurrection. had several popular leaders decapitated ; he per- 
sonally insulted the Duke de Castel Sangro; and even laid violent hands 
upon the horses in the royal stables. When the grooms hesitated, with- 
out an order from Don Caracciolo, master of the horse, the captain- 

exclaimed, foaming at the mouth, “Who is Don Carlo? Who 
is master of the horse? Who is king? I am everything here, and I 
acknowledge no superior.” And he seized upon six horses, which, 
however, he soon ‘afterwards sent back. | 

At mid-day, Masaniello repaired once more on board the feluca, taking 
with him plenty of refreshments. The opportunity of his absence was 
seized to insure his destruction. The Duke de Castel Sangro, irri- 

fated at the insult he had received, had been urgent with the viceroy. 
¥Genovino and Arpaja were also among the conspirators against the life of 
their tyrannical and capricious master. Masaniello returned in the 
evening more ‘than even on, the previous day. He had as 
before swum ashore, in the vain hope of cooling the fever raging in his 
blood; and his first act was to secure the persons of Genovino, Arpaja, 
and some other chiefs, whom he had still reason sufficient left to feel were 
unfaithful to him. Not ing, however, with immediate satisfaction, 
he threw himself, sword in han n the crowd; but he was seized, 
and shut up out of harm’s eaphahitions house, and a guard placed at 
the door. There was no rest, however, even there for the miserable 
man. About midnight he kindled four torches, and calling the crowd to 
his window, he exclaimed, in a sepulchral voice, ‘‘ Oh, my people, already 
I exist.no longer. A few hours more, and I die assassinated.” 

On the morning of the 16th of July, being the festival of Our Lady of 
Carmel, and a solemn day at Naples, everything proclaimed that some great 
event was about to take place. The palace was surrounded by German 
and Spanish soldiers under arms, the different guard-houses were filled 
with ; the very populace seemed expectant. Masaniello, at the 
break of day, escaping from his guard, sought. refuge in the church 
of the Carmelites. There, seizing a@ crucifix, he once more: harangued 
the multitude in his. usual vehement manner. His words, dictated 
x Lom, Mosman Aver bie. convietions, carried away his listeners for a 
time, passing from a lucid interval to one of mania, he mixed up 
ee with such absurd grimaces, that, in pity for the ex- 

ibition he. was making, he seniaeiisanapaan: dankis Llhinlint, 
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broken down with exhaustion, bathed in sweat, and almost fainting, he 
threw himself on a couch, and eso asleep. 

Meantime four bandits, hired for the purpose by the viceroy, pene- 
trated into the church, crying out, “Long. live King of Spain ! 
Long live the Duke of Arcos! Death to whoever shall obey Masaniello!” 

The people, astonished, held their tongues. Masaniello had roused him- 
self from his troubled slumber, and contemplating fora moment, from the 
window of his cell, the sea, the scene of his youthful exploits—the sea which 
had once supplied him with food, he mentally reverted to happy days fled 
for ever, and peaceful avocations no more to be followed ! 

His reflections were suddenly interrupted by the sound of arms in 
the cloisters. He thought the sound proceeded from the people coming 
once more to fetch him in triumph from his cell, and he Hialied forth, ex- 
claiming, “‘ You seek me, noble people; here [ am!” In answer, he 
received four balls of arquebusses, which extended him on the ground. 
“ Ungrateful traitors!” were his last words. 

One of the bandits cut off his head, which seemed still to preserve a 
vestige of life, and carried off the trophy to the viceroy, who received it, 
the Duke de Rivas relates, “‘ with demonstrations of ferocious joy, equally 
unbecoming a Christian, a gentleman, and a delegate of royalty.” 

What a terrible lesson is here afforded to those who put faith in popular 
applause and gratitude; and who indulge in dreams of the possibility of 
solid power based on the transient enthusiasm of the masses! 








THE DYING BRIDEGROOM. 
BY WILLIAM CHARLES KENT. 


Tue lattice trembled open, 
And cool the summer air, 

Thro’ the woodbine wafting sweetness, 
Stirred the dying student's hair, 

And on evening’s purple silence streamed, 
His voice breathed like a prayer : 


“ Come nearer, Alice, nearer; 
Lay your hand upon my brow: 
I am free from suffering, dearest, 
And my thoughts are calmer now, 
And I love to feel you clingi 
Like the blossom. to the 


“ Let me clasp your blesséd 
There—I press them to my lips: 
rh are thin-with all this i 
ow Time's sand too glibly slips = 
Mine were warmer when my fancies 
Felt the ae — 
D 











“ Nay, shudder not so wildly ; 
It'is past—that gloomy strife ! 

All my mind’s delirium vanished 
With this ebbing out of life : 

I'm a very child in weakness now, 
My gentle-hearted wife! 


“ Draw your arm around my shoulders—so 
And let me lay my head, 
' Weary—weary, love, but loving, 
On your breast—my sweetest bed ; 
And perhaps sometimes you'll fancy me 
Still here when I am dead. 


“Shall you find it very lonely, 

When the twilight drawing ’round, 
You will watch my empty corner 

On our hearth’s beloved ground ; 
And you pause to hear—alas! in vain— 

My tongue’s familiar sound? . 



















































“Oh, weep not, Alice, weep not! 
I cannot bear those tears ; | 
I would stanch them with my kisses, 
And dispel your bitter fears, 
With our memories of bygone hours, 
And hopes of happy years. 


“ How sweet the breezy vesper 
Spreads abroad its faint perfumes, 

Fanning thro‘ the open window 
Where the honeysuckle blooms : 

Think you, Alice, there are blossoms 
Such as those among the tombs ? 


“ Nay, do not shut the lattice, 

For the mild air sheds a balm 
O’er my temples. ‘Tis not chilling; 
And the eve is hushed and calm, 

And its fitful murmur rises 
With the sadness of a psalm. 


“ Hark! the village bells are chiming— 
Do you hear them down the dale? 

They were joyful once, belovéd, 
When they told our wedding tale ; 

But their merry sounds ring harshly now, 
With tones of no avail. 


“To me their plaintive music, 
As they vibrate to and fro 
In the ivied belfry swinging, 
When the winds of evening blow, 
Seems like the solemn dirges sung 
O'er friends gone years ago. 


“ Yet think not idle sorrows 
Such as these I now can feel ; 
No, my heart’s adoréd treasure ! 
Other griefs around me steal, 
Thoughts of agonised affection, 
Broken words but half reveal. 
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“I am thinking, O my fairest! 

Of those days almost. divine, 
When to these poor arms that beauty 
wie were wi ing | a i So 

en your virgin faith you ted, 
Andi found pata: | a ae. 


“ Mine, unworthy in my weakness ; 
Mine, though humbly, I could own 
Not a rood of fair possessions 
Where the leaves of God are grown : 
Mine, though poorest and obscurest— 
Mine, my Alice, mine alone! 


“ Brief and golden are the moments 
That have vanished since that morn, 
When hither to our cottage 
From the bridal you were borne ; 
Scarce, since then, three moons have ripened 
Milky greenness in the corn. 


“It has pleased the God who made us, 
In His wisdom to afford 

But few glimpses of that rapture 
That we dreamt of and adored, 

When you chose me from all others 
For your proud though lowly lord. 


“ Yet with all my pangs of anguish, 
While I see yea by’ bitter 

Looking down with tender patience 
On the love by death denied, 

I am filled with glad emotions, 
O my glory! 6 my bride! 


“ All the fame I yearned to vanquish, 
This frail mind no more can seek. 

Clasp me nearer to thy bosom— 
Let me kiss thy pallid cheek. 

Oh, my Alice, grief is stronger, 
Though my failing voice be weak. 


“ But the chalice of my sorrows 
God is filling to the brim. 

Kiss my forehead, Alice, quickly, 
For my eyes are growing dim; 

Kiss my lips, love—closer, closer, 
Oh, my senses faint and swim !” 


She is bending o’er him fondly, 
Shedding fast the briny rain ; 
On his heart her palm she presses, 

And—like madness in her brain— 
Feels, oh God! it beats no longer, 
Knows it ne’er can throb again. 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN'S ACCOUNT OF THE LATE PAPAL 
AGGRESSION. 


I. 


HOW MR. GREEN BECAME A PUSEYITE WITHOUT KNOWING IT; AND HOW 
HE SET OFF ON A MISSION FROM THE DECORATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


WueENn I last addressed the British public, I was. seated, like Mario, 
upon the ruins of Covent Garden, or—to express myself less figuratively 
—was the victim of domestic treachery and external outrage. At another 
moment, perhaps, I might have resumed the theme, being fully aware of 
the interest which my countrymen take in my misfortunes; but events 
have since occurred of such paramount importance to the nation at large, 
that I consider it, my duty to abandon all personal considerations, and 
address myself to the great question of the day, with which, I am happy 
to say, my own acts are not unconnected. 

I have hitherto preserved silence on the subject of my religious opi- 
nions—or, perhaps, I might more expressively say—my ecclesiastical ten- 
dencies; but the time has now arrived, when every man, who is a man, 
is called upon to speak out; and I, therefore, at once break through my 
self-imposed restraint. In doing so, it will be necessary for me to be 
slightly retrospective. 

was brought up like Queen Elizabeth—of glorious memory—in the 
Protestant faith; and though I have not, like her, defeated a Spanish 
Armada, on horseback, at Tilbury Fort, certain feats of equestrianism 
which I have performed before an enemy, may, I think, fairly entitle me 
to occupy @ prominent position in my country’s annals. But this is not 
all, for, by a curious coincidence, to which history offers few parallels, the 
same compliment which was paid to the Virgin Martyr by Pope Hilde- 
brand, when he created her a “Fidei Defensor,” has been repeated in 
my person by the present illustrious descendant of Saint Peter; in pri- 
vate, it is true, but no less effectually than if it had been fulminated from 
the brazen throat of a Roman bull! I will not insist upon the fact that 
personal merits were the cause of this transaction; but I beg distinctly to 
assure the world that I am ot indebted for this honour, as certain organs 
of the press have insinuated, to my relationship to Cardinal Wiseman. 
That distinguished prelate and myself are undoubtedly connected by the 
ties of consanguinity—indeed, the learned prelate’s name betrays our 
common origin—but, beyond the exercise of mere acts of friendship, I 
challenge our calumniators to produce a single instance in which the 
strictest etiquette has not been observed in the various relations which 
have subsisted between us. 3 

I hinted last month at my having recently extended my travels on the 
Continent somewhat widely, but I did not then state, as [ now explicitly 
do, that they reached as faras Rome. The reason why I blinked the ques- 
tion arose from my apprehension lest it might have been supposed that the 
government had employed me, as they did Lord M—n—o, in coquetting 
with the distinguished personage who, since the time of Pope Joan, has 
been uniformly known as “ The Scarlet Lady.” But I now take the 
opportunity. of stating, that whatever intercourse took place between that 
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triple functionary—the Cerberus of the Vatican—and myself, was whol 
jo poem aes ese that I am 
at a premunire, to take the entire consequences myself. 

What occurred when I was in the ’tarnal iioh-cas the hinouscti 
it—TI shall take occasion, presently, to describe ; but, before I enter upon 
that part of my narrative, I must be permitted to develop the nature of 
the ecclesiastical tendencies to which I have referred. 

My father, who realised in St. Paul’s Churchyard the handsome for- 
tune with which he retired from business, had, as a matter of course, the 
greatest respect for that distinguished Father of the Church, Sir Chris- 
' topher Wren, and resolved, whenever I should be born, to have me 
christened in that stupendous edifice, in order that I might be thoroughly 
imbued from infancy in High Church principles. He had also another 
motive, which, though irrelevant tothe subject on which I am treating 
(if anything can be irrelevant that concerns myself), | may as well men- 
tion, viz., that, by adopting this course of proceeding, all future disputes 
as to the place of my birth might be obviated; or, as he used to say in 
his own homely phrase (alluding to Pope’s Homer), that ‘‘ when I came 
upon the parish I might at least know where to go to.” It is to this 
circumstance, I make no doubt, that the elevated bias of my mind may 
be attributed; and my best thanks are, therefore, due to my venerated 
parent for his foresight. At the proper age I was sent to school at 
Harrow, where, as all the world knows, the church stands on a hill, and 
thus, a second time, was carried out the scheme of my nativity. I shall 
not pause to speak of the many illustrious men who have been educated 
at this celebrated seminary, but only observe that my name is cut in the 
wainscot of the schoolroom, on the side exactly opposite that of Byron 
—the public will readily appreciate the spirit of generous riv in 
which this act was conceived and accomplished. That I did not finish 
my educational career at either of our ancient universities, arose partly, I 
think, from the fact that Oxford and Cambridge both stand on a flat— 
hence the great encouragement given to Low Church doctrines—and 

artly from the circumstance that my father wished to associate me, 
before his death, in the partnership of the house. This would have 
proved a misfortune to most young men who, immersed like me in dry- 
salting, might have forgotten their native element; but as I happen 
never to forget what I have once learnt, it made no difference in my 
intellectual development; and at this very hour I have only to draw upon 
my memory for any classical or historical subject, and it stands at once 
before me in all its picturesque originality. I advert to this peculiarity 
in my organisation, to account for the fertility of my ideas, and the 
happy applicability of my illustrations. 

I am not at this moment detailing my early biography—though it 
may some day see the light—and, therefore, 1 pass over all that ha 
pened to me at this period of my life of a mere worldly tendency. It 
is sufficient for me to say, that when I succeeded to man’s estate and my 
own—by my father’s death—and shortly afterwards became only a 
sleeping partner in the firm, I was considered as orthodox “oat 
ever blew a nose during service in the echoing aisle of St. Nicodemus of 
Peckham, in which parish my hereditary landed pro is situated, 

The Vicar of St. Nicodemus, the Reverend inick Longskirt, had 
only just been inducted at the time of my: coming of age, aud one’of the 
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first acts of his ministry was to pay me the flattering compliment. of 
calling upon me, on which occasion he took the opportunity—if I may 
use his own words—of asking me for a subscription towards the erection 
of the stained- window which now adorns the eastern extremity of 
the church. represented, and very justly, that there were few in the 
parish like myself, and that, for obvious reasons, he reckoned upon my 
assistance. i could not, therefore, behave otherwise than handsomely; 
and when he left ‘“‘ The Priory”—as, by his advice, ‘I afterwards called 
my house—he took with him a check for five hundred pounds. 

The Reverend Dominick Longskirt, whose religious tastes had been 
matured at Clerestory College, Oxon, under the able guidance of Dr. 
Pew-see, was not one to do things by halves; and, as Nero boasted that. 
he found Rome all marble, and left it all brick, so the vicar felt proud to 
say he speedily wrought a cag sO change in the interior of St. 
Nicodemus. It was not only the eastern window which my money 
assisted in embellishing, but a number of objects soon filled the church, 
supplying the place of articles of commoner form, and to their acquire- 
ment I cheerfully subscribed. 

‘‘ Attached as you and I are, Mr. Green,” the Reverend Dominick 
Longskirt would observe—“ attached as we are, in common with other en- 
lightened persons, to the institutions of our forefathers, and repelling those 
innovations which would assimilate the cathedral to the conventicle, what 
better can we do than sustain the externals of our worship, distinguishing 
it by that means from the faith of those who would vainly persuade us 
that religion has no need of agreeable accessories? You, Mr. Green, I 
am convinced, regard a decorated edifice as an object worthy of admira- 
tion, as a thing to which posterity may point and exclaim exultingly,— 
‘In that Sedilium sat the celebrated Mr. Green, at the time when he en- 
dowed the Almonarium at the church-gate ; that Frater-house, or Refectory, 
to which our wardens so willingly repair for the discussion of parochial 
business, was founded under his auspices; he it was who gave this Reredos, 
that Dosel, these Brackets, and yonder Aspersorium!’ It is a pleasur- 
able thing, Mr. Green, to be able to reflect on. what an exalted mind 
may do with its money; and yours, I am persuaded, is of the Order of 
Benefactors !” 

It seldom happened, after orations like this—for the Reverend Domi- 
nick Longskirt was a perfect Oratorian—that he departed empty-handed; 
and, I own, I felt proud when I reflected that I had done so much to- 
wards restoring the Established Church. The consequence of all this 
was, that, aided by a few more gentlemanly enthusiasts like myself, St. 
Nicodemus became quite a show ; and I will venture to say that not even 
St. Barabbas of Pimlico could boast of a more brazen Lettern, a more glit- 
tering Pax, a gaudier Pix, or Misereres of more elaborate workmanship. 

Nor were these interesting objects without their uses. To have set them 
there merely to be looked at would scarcely have satisfied the ardent soul 
of Dominick Longskirt. 
1 Not only were the candlesticks placed, but the long wax tapers in them 


or —— as he more correctly called them) were lit, and blazed away 
ing’ the whole service;: not only was: water poured into the: Lavatory, 
‘but theovicar washed his hands and face in it before: he went into- the 
WVestiariam to put on the sacerdotal:robes., The. Faldistory:was:made to 
sit on, the Foot-pace to lean against, the eagle-shaped Lettern to bear the 
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weight of the rich books of purple and gold from which the service was 
chanted, and to their several uses did the Reverend Dominick Longskirt 
ly them. Nor did he perform his genuflections or manipulations alone. 

e was something so novel and mt rare in these exhibitions, some- 
thing that had such a delicious air ivate theatricals, where it is not 
iquette to hiss the performers, that he speedily mustered a numerous 
flock of acolytes, and amongst the foremost was enrolled the glowing 


name of Jolly Green ! 
This altered state of things at Peckham was not, as may readily be 
imagined, the work of a single day; but was brought about by a gradual 


and continuous process. There were periods when I was absent for some 
months; such as when, for instance, I went on my first memorable expe- 
dition to Paris, and lost my heart to Angelique de Vaudet—the remem- 
brance of whom still draws iron tears down the cheek of Plutus; but 
every time I returned to “ The Priory,” the attentive vicar was the first 
to greet me with a kind welcome, ~~ report the progress he had made in 
the conversion of St. Nicodemus. I took a deep interest in the question, 
and to prove my earnestness in the cause, consented to join a select society, 
at the head of which was the Reverend Dominick Longskirt—the object 
of the association being the advancement, by all the means in our power, 
of the worship of Serges and Misereres. In this society we dropped our 
worldly appellations, and were called by that of some canonised person ; 
out of compliment to Peckham, I adopted that of Brother Nicodemus, and 
the vicar, who is a fine linguist, and has been a great deal on the Con- 
tinent, assured me that, if I travelled in France yo ne that name, I should 
need no further passport. This I afterwards found to be perfectly true; 
and so much did I impress the natives, when I made myself known by 
that designation, that they invariably did me the honour of calling me 
“Le grand Nicodéme !” 

The vicar had a strong motive in inducing me to become one of the 
brotherhood of Peckham, for he reckoned upon the force of my eloquence, 
the grace of my manner, my profound knowledge of mankind, and, above 
all, upon my personal influence with a certain illustrious personage to 
accomplish the great object which he and other decorative Christians had 
in view, but which, until the pear was ripe, he sedulously kept to 
himself. 

At length he disclosed his plan. It was after an excellent té¢e-a-téte 
dinner which I had given him at his own request in a private room at 
Grillon’s Hotel, where the cookery, I need scarcely say, is first-rate, and 
the wine superb; it was then, when we had repeatedly - each 
other in some capital Burgundy (of the kind which the French them- 
selves call ‘‘ capiteux”), that the Reverend Dominick Longskirt unfolded 
his object. It was proposed, not only by the Peckham Brotherhood, but 
by the: general Confraternity of Decoratives throughout the ki ‘ 
that I should proceed on a’ secret mission to Rome to negotiate and ad- 
vise with the Fdeaes on a matter of the deepest interest which was 
then under discussion there. I had some difficulty that evening in collect- 
ing the whole import of the vicar’s communication, for he s @ in semir 
tones of mysterious thickness, which caused a singular whiazing in Tay Own 
ears;' but as eealed instructions were being prepared for me, which | was 
. open when I arrived at my place of destination, his politic: — was 
‘less vo QBS AMEYB MLS) O} GORY ~3 o% odd .uo tr 

I accepted the portfolio, and set out on my mission to Rome. 
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II. 


MR. GREEN HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE WINKING VIRGIN OF RIMINI, 
AND AFTERWARDS PROCEEDS TO ROME. 

Or ‘through France I shall say nothing. I had visited 
Qabedenay thdiee capacities, and on all occasions had rallied popular 
opinion around my standard, and left an agreeable impression behind me. 
But now I was travelling, to a certain extent, i ito, under the simple 
and unostentatious title of Brother Nicodemus, it was not, therefore, 
to be expected that I should ‘be ‘received, like the President of the Re- 
public, with honours in every town through which I passed. If the 
inhabitants-of had known that it was Jolly Green who waved his 
handkerchief to them from the deck of the Inexplosible, when we cast 
off from the wharf for Avignon, I have not the slightest doubt that they 
would have immediately raised a triumphal v le column, 4 la Soyer, 
to commemorate the event; but I left that peaceable population in igno- 
rance'of my érajet, and pursued my way without any ovation. Conscious 
of the distinguished reception which I could at any time command, I was 
content with the quiet but general testimony in favour of my personal 

ing, of which I have already made mention. 

ither shall I dwell upon the hackneyed topic of Italian travel. The 
route by the Cornice was braved by me with a\manliness which might 
well have set an example to the most timorous of couriers, and yet I 
arrived in perfect safety at Genoa. From thence, by way of Parma, re- 
nowned for its cheese (the Parmegiano which Italian painters are so fond 
of), and Modena, famous for the wooden bucket in which Tasso made his 
celebrated descent with Dante to the Infernal regions, I journeyed on to 
Bologna. I must say, that I was rather disappointed at not seeing the 
Maid of Lodi, who, I had been given to understand, was always to be met 
with “ between the Po and Parma;” but this, perhaps, may be accounted 
for *y the fact that I did not travel in a private conveyance, that conse- 
quently it was not in the power of any villains to ‘seize my coach,” and 
—ex equali, as Euclid says—that it was not necessary for the Maid of 
Lodi to make her appearance and sing to me by way of consolation for 
bein dragged into a cavern and plundered by robbers. It is very 
. petite, indeed, that as “by labour” she “earns her food,” she was en- 
gaged in her dairy manufacturing the aforesaid Parmegiano ; but I merely 
w this out as a hasty conjecture, for the consideration of the able 

es of “« Notes and Queries. 
ing pressed for time, I only remained at Bologna long enough to 
lay in a supply of sausages for the road, and to susie the ascent of the 
leaning ‘towers, the architecture of which closely resembles the national 
emblem of the Bolognese, if we can wi Hen oe so monstrous as to 
pow a ie tao een soe did not pay a visit to “ The 
School,” thinking unnecessary at my time of life, and re- 
ing, moreover, vw: rcradeameranaree” freA Recetas aa far 
better school than any in Italy; but after a hasty dinner on cervellato, 
which is a kind of'loose “ stick-jaw,” made of raisins and bitter-almonds, 


pe ae sor journey. Not direct, however, across'the Apennines 
(once seat of the Muses) to Florence, but by making scideabar 
through Forli; for I had of the Winking Virgin at Rimini, and 
was desirous of conveying to the P—pe the latest intelligence of her pro- 
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I passed through Faenza, where the plates and dishes, known 
Europe as “the Willow ” are manufactured; through 
Titetsecemvaaen tame see nothing of ; Cesena, 
or, called “‘ Badhead” (Malatesta), chained all the books in 

Ft the dnt, cate ho was himelf wb sathieihaie 


eee $7 @ few miles beyond which latter 
moe +4 ene ‘acessit Rubicon. The story of the exploit of 
the valiant Greek is well told, I think, by Pon ; but one of these 


days, when I have leisure, an article of mme on subject may not prove 
less interesting. Let.it suffice for the present, that when we arrived at 
this celebrated stream I got out of the diligence and waded through it in 
the dark, to the astonishment of my fellow passengers, who could not con- 
ceive what motive I had for doing so. At Rimini, I put up at the 
Posta, which being wera by arecent traveller to be “dear and dirty,” 
is therefore call 3” for my ae 5 as I prefer what is cheap 
and clean, I feel ey to designate 1 somewhat pees lh 

After beeakfasting on stale awa and coffee, in which “grou 
dominated considerably over every other ingredient, I te 30 to ‘the 
small church of the Poor Clares, where the image of the Virgin is 
venerated under the title of ‘‘ The Mother of Mercy ;” and as this was 
the first occasion on which I felt it incumbent on me to appear in 
appropriate costume, I put on a dress which I had brought with me, 
assimilating as nearly as possible to that worn by the eminent Provincial 
of the Passionists, Father Ignatius (heretofore Sp—ne—r), when he made 
his appearance on a recent occasion in the streets of Thurles. It con- 
sisted of a flowing black serge gown, with symbolic emblems of myself 
in green, richly embroidered on the left breast; a girdle of rope was 
knotted round my waist; I wore a broad- leaved hat, ‘well turned-up 
at the sides, and had on my feet laced sandals, without stockings, 
which exhibited my well-formed legs to the greatest advantage. My 
appearance in the streets of Rimini excited the universal admiration of 
the simple and devout inhabitants, who readily conducted me to the 
church where the miracle was performed; it was almost as great a 
miracle that they understood what I said to them, for they speak such a 
wretched patois that I should be ashamed, if I were they, to call it 
Italian. It certainly was not the dialect with which I strove to familiarise 
them, from the “ Handbook of Travel-talk,” which is my constant com- 
panion when abroad. However, to enlighten them more pe I 
just warbled, after the manner of Grisi, “Son Vergin vezzosa ; 
this ingenious expedient they at last comprehended that I wanted to see 
the Winking Lady of Rimini. 

I was cond through several narrow streets, not so clean but that 
I was obliged to tuck up the tails of my flowing garment, casting them 
over my arm after the manner of the Italian brigands. I reached the 
Poor Clares, as much bespattered as if I had gone through Bermondsey 
on. similarly pious errand; and entering the church, forced my way 
through a crowd of kneeling adorers, until I reached dnatlehagelte 
the aisle where the picture is placed. 

As.a work of art, [ cannot say very much for it, though it ought to be 
a fine. picture, when we remember that it was painted by St. Luke; who, 
besides: his other claims upon our consideration, was the inventor of oil- 
colours, As a likeness, it may be presumed to be very exact. But what 
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surprised me very much, though I su it is only another. miraculous 
feature in the hist of the portziy, the length of time tht had elapeed 
since it was painted had not in the slightest degree affected the colouring, 
which was as fresh and brilliant as if it had been only just touched up for 
the occasion, and that with a freedom of handling and breadth of expression 
which, to my thinking—not that I to be a connoisseur—savoured 
more of the sign-post than the studio. But I had not come so far out of 
my way merely to exercise my critical ability. My object was to witness 
the miracle, and I had not long to wait before I was perfectly satisfied. 
Having taken up a position in a corner of the chapel where a good light 
fell upon the picture, I went down upon my knees, and, shading my eyes 
with my, beand-leared hat, I gazed intently upon it. Being all attention, 
my sense of hearing was as fully awakened as that of sight, and amidst 
the deep silence which prevailed I heard a sudden click; almost at the 
same instant the Virgin’s right eye began to wink very rapidly; indeed, 
if so. profane an expression may be permitted, I should be inclined to say 
that the eyelid went it “like winking.” After performing some ten or a 
dozen nictitations, both eyes were suddenly turned upwards, and to such 
an extent that the pupils were completely hidden, and the whites alone 
remained visible. This lasted about two minutes, during the whole of 
which time I heard a low murmuring sound, resembling the noise which 
a small clock makes when it is suffered to run down; and when the 
sound ceased, the eyes were again depressed as | had first beheld them. 
The miracle then was manifest; I had seen and could attest it! But 
what was more, I was enabled by my own exquisite faculty of hearing to 
detect another miracle, which the good people of Rimini had not yet 
found out. It was evident to me that the sound I have described was 
only another proof that the picture was vitally endowed ; that it was, in 
short—the ladies will excuse me—that peculiar noise which generally 
arises from abstinence, and is commonly called “a growling in the 
stomach.” | 

In order that I might not afterwards suppose myself to have been the 
victim of an optical delusion, or under the’influence of a heated imagina- 
tion, I remained for several hours in the chapel, and, at an interval of 
about every twenty minutes, I had the pleasure of hearing the little 
click and the subsequent growling, and witnessed the same brisk winking, 
the same uplifting and the same depression of the Madonna’s eyelids, all 
as regular as clockwork! The effect of this astounding miracle was very 
great upon the pious crowd assembled to behold it, but upon none did it 
produce a greater impression than upon two German officers from the gar- 
rison at Ancona, who were kneeling beside me, Their emotions were so 
violent that they were obliged to hold on by the rails which divided us from 
the altar-piece, and there was a wildness of expression in their countenances, 
just as one observes in a person who is intoxicated ; indeed, my fancy, when 
once it is excited, is so lively, that I almost imagined I could detect a smell 
of beer. But in the midst of their excitement, with a devotional gallantry 
that was quite touching, and which I should rather have expected from 
the F than the Austrians, both officers took off their military de- 
corations, and nted them to the officiating priest to hang upon the 
frame of the Virgin’s picture, which, I ought to have observed, was sur- 
rounded by a great ge ex votos of different kinds. They then rose 
with some difficulty to their legs, being cramped, no doubt, by so much 
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kneeling, and with a very unstead which showed how strongl 
they were under the iaihiisane of saneeat excitement, retired from the 
chapel. The priest then turned towards me, as if he that I 
should follow the example of the Austrian officers, but I had nothing to 
bestow in the way of decoration, except a few cockle-shells that were 
sewn on my hat. I made a movement to tear them off, but the priest 
shook. his and gently patted himself on that part of the person 
which corresponds with the right-hand breeches-pocket. I was rather at 
a loss to guess his meaning; but, at the risk of misunderstanding him, 
I quietly slid my hand beneath my gaberdine, and drawing forth a piece 
of five scudi, offered it to his reverence. He glanced quickly at the coin, 
and seeing that it was gold, smiled anasieliigl and gave me his bene- 
diction ; on which I also withdrew; more edified by all that I had seen 
and heard than | can well express. 

And, indeed, there was matter for edification ; for, besides the encou- 
raging effect which this demonstration on the part of the Madonna must 
have with the religiously disposed, by alluring them, as it were, into her 
service, I could not but think that the significant expression which her 
countenance wore when she winked at me was a token of personal approba- 
tion of my visit, as much as if she had said in as many words, “ Follow 
me !” 

This subject continued to occupy my thoughts as I returned to Forli, 
nor was it even dispelled by the beauty of the mountain scenery which 
lies between that town and Florence; and though I had resumed my 
usual travelling-dress, I did not cast off at the same time the feeling 
which had led me to the feet of the Winking Virgin, but at every way- 
side cross in the pass between San Benedetto and San Godenzo—and 
there are plenty of them—I made a reverent genuflexion, and repeated 
an Ave Maria from a little book which was given to me before I left 
England by the Reverend Dominick Longskirt. These wayside crosses, 
I may observe, afford travellers a gratifying proof of the very high 
respect for religious observances whieh eiitte in the bosoms even of the 
brigands of the Apennines, for no wandering Englishman is ever robbed 
and murdered without a cross being erected on the spot, at the expense 
of the man who killed him ! ) 

It was not my fortune to become an illustration of this pious sentiment, 
though I was given to understand when we stopped to sup at Dicomano, 
that we had had a narrow escape of being assassinated ; for the waiter 
of the Leone d’Oro assured me in a whisper that the terrible robber-chief, 
Sanguinaccio, had been seen that very evening prowling about the moun- 
tains by one of the goatherds of the village. I ed the fellow for 
his intelligence, and, though the danger was now past, gave him a zecchino 
for his pains, for which he expressed himself very much obliged, and 
during the time we stayed in the inn continually addressed me as “ your 
excellency.” The astute Italian had guessed, with the proverbial quick- 
ness of his countrymen, that I was travelling in the quality of an am- 

-ol put up, at Florence, at the Albergo della Gran’ Bretagna, though it 
is # trifle dearer than the other hotels—but my patriotism accompanies 
me wherever 1 go—and I was very comfortably off during “ ‘stay. Tt’ 
was not, long, is I had no time to ‘spare; but before I set out for Rome, I 
just took a) peep iat the“ poet’s corner” in their Westminster Abbey 
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((qhich: they: cell Santa: Croce)—compared:the Duomo of their cathedral 
‘with our St. Paul’s without “twopence” for the sight—and paid 
respects to the Venus de in the tribune of the Imperial 
«Wake could only wink hereyest mo,” sid I to-myelt «T don’t think 
I should be in any very great hurry to leave Florence !” But as this was 
not to be, I tore: m Siey tinasinbettrentive city, on leaping” into 
the diligence, buried myself in a corner, and gave way to my sensations 
by bursting into a of tears ! 
seleebed Gudenanaat fill a volume with d ions, more or less 
see adores of the cities which lie between the Tuscan and the 
; valde as I have already observed, my object in writing 
Guam is not that which usually impels the pilgrim to the Holy 
City, to drive a bargain with his publisher, and I purposely refram from 
the exhibition of stereotyped ecstasies. Let me, therefore, at once carry 
the British public with me to the walls of Rome, which I entered by the 
Porta del Popolo, the old Flaminian Gate—so called, because in the time 
of the ancient Romans the (or modern storks) used to build 
‘their nests in it. The Porta Flaminia is now appropriated to political 
purposes—not altogether dissimilar, however, from its former uses; for 
the Papal Bull which conveyed the intment of Cardinal W—sem—n 
to the see of W—stm—nst—r was driven “out of the Flaminian Gate;” 
and a cardinal in full dress is as like a flamingo as the severest professor 
of comparative anatomy could desire. The statues of St. Peter and St. 
Paul stand over the gateway, where my passport’ was taken, and a fee 
demanded poo te. warp travelling name, as the reader knows, was 
Nicodemus, but:T eonkd not forbear whispering’ fososely to an Italian 
who sat next to me in the diligence, as I put up my purse, 
eee, this, I suppose, is what I have often heard of at home—rob- 


to pay Paul.” 
aoe my eompani ion had recovered from the stunning effect of this 
ior hnd-entesed the courtyard of the Hotel des Iles Bri- 


ds at I slept that might. 


IT. 


MR. GREEN PERAMBULATES ROME WITH A CICERONE, AND HAS A 
PRIVATE AUDIENCE OF THE POPE. 


- My sensations when I awoke the next’ morning were of no common 
- kind, and it was some time before I could persuade myself that I was 
actually in Rome. But when I looked out of my bedroom window and 
saw me the. Piazza del P (w:very: diferent thing from. the 
Piazza del Covent Garden), with “shelidk inthe middle, alled Cleo. 
pane s Needle, which was there by Mare Antony, to commemo- 
rate his victory over the tian Queen at Actium; when I felt. that 
the Tiber was flowing only a short distanee from, the spot where I stood 
—that. classical stream. which “Propria que Maribus” had graven 
indelibly on my memory ; when I saw.an “onmibusso” go: by, with the 
words “Campo Vaccino” ‘and. “*Colosseo” inscribed upon it, and heard. the 
cry out.“ Uno grosso tutto lo.camino” (or words to that effect, 


“ eaddo.” 
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signifying ‘‘ threepence all the way”), I felt satisfied I must, indeed have 
arrived in the Seven-hilled City, thus have added—as Lord B 
says—to its “pride.” But. what convinced me more than an 
that I had become what ee agg 0 ENE ie ag ary 

is—a of a 


i 


“ Civis ” or. genuine “§.P.Q.R.,” was 
i coming into my room, without knocking, and informing me that 
it was seventeen o’clock in the morning, something about a 
ion,” and to his. ae which opened very wide, 


f 


exhibiting 2 specimen of the semahich = haastlinaann. 
teeth which decidedly merited the miata a of “ Tuskana.” This made 
me suppose, at first, that it was the custom in Rome to send round the 
for a subscription the moment a traveller arrives, and sano aware 
that money can accomplish anything in Italy, I shook my purse 
and said, “ Forko?” in an interrogative tone. He shook his head i in 
reply, as much as to say it was not necessary for me to fork out, and then 
at me with all his might; whereupon (having made up my mind 
while in Rome to do as Rome did) I returned him the compliment, with 
a breadth and vigour that a Cheshire cat might have envied. This made 
us excellent friends at once, there beimg nothing the Roman peo 
delight in so much as pantomime ; and I may observe, en passant, that 
perhaps few travellers as that art more successfully than 
myself, or have more frequently ane it a substitute for the language of 
a foreign country. Thanks om my proficiency, we soon came to an under- 
standing, when I discovered, what e might as well have told me before, 
that he wanted to know if 1 shaun tm denabiaahder ten hotel? As I did 
not wish to be seen in public before I had my ¢redentials, and 
should have run the risk of being recognised if Thad, ne over to the 
Caffé Gréco to discuss my morning mam 5 replied, of course, in the 
affirmative, and breakfast was presently serv 
While I was stirring my abate and ii the course 
which it was most advisable to adopt, an elderly person, with a sharp face, 
large eyes, hollow cheeks, and a snuff-coloured complexion, entered the 
apartment, and walking straight up to the table where I was sitting, made 
a magnificent emids © with his a and favoured me with alow bow. I 
rose and saluted him with politeness ; on which he pulled out a card 
from his waistcoat aa a AC a Wamp gee a 
ati gl apy ony Sa EH — 


Ip Cavatrere Tarquino BuctaRpone, 
Knight Commander of the Pontifical Order of the 
“Oca Sacra;” 
Deere Caan and Professor of all Languages; 


Interpreter; Cicerone, &c., &c., 
to all strangers in Rome; 


to the English in. 
Thiie “Guide Philowopher, and elena.” 
No. 21, Via de’ tre Ladroni. 

I stared at the card with some surprise, and my eyes wandered mechani- 
cally to the gentleman whe had it. I should not have imagined 
from his costume that he was a cavalry officer, arrer ee ae: are 
of knighthood, notwithstanding the green and yellow ribbon h he 
wore in his button hole, for his coat: and fnnsens wane pesfastliy taneid 
bare, and his hat and boots had seen no hitile service; habtiieeinaeetens- 


; 
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thing so imposing in his countenance, which was greatly assisted, no 
doubt, by a real Roman nose, that an involuntary feeling of. deference to- 
wards a man of such various accomplishments at once crept over me. He 
saw that he had made a favourable impression, and panebade addressed 
me in my native language, very correctly, for a foreigner, but with an 
accent which is not to be expressed by pen and ink. 

“ Sare,” said he, “ you have been long expect in Rome; all the world 
come here soon or late. It is the oldest and handsomest city in the universe, 
and was builded many thousand years before the Flood. There is not one 
little spot of ground, not one house, not one bit of ruins, old or new, that 
I do not know much better as I know myself. I am descended from Tar- 
quin the ‘Superb, the last of the Roman kings, as I could show you by 
my pedigree, if the papers were not burnt by the Emperor Nero when he 
set fire to the city. The English are a nation I love with all my heart, 
and many thousand seudi they give me to teach them the fine language 
of Rome, and show all its wonderful monuments. There are plenty of 
ignorants in Rome who say the same thing, but they are all liars and pre- 
tenders; I am the only man who know all about everything; and my 
charge is so little! You understand the value of Roman money?” 

To this question, which he put very quickly, his eyes having been fixed 
on my face all the time he spoke, scanning the loftiness of my intelli- 
gence, I replied, 

“ Not exactly; I have not had time yet to go to Torlonia’s, where my 
credit is.” 

“Ah! Torlonia !” he returned; ‘the duke is my most intimate 
friend. I shall introduce you to him and get all your money directly. 
Nobody shall cheat you here ; but it isa sad place. Those other ignorant 
people who call themselves ciceroni would demand of you ten pauls a 
day. See the difference,” he continued, lowering his voice, “I will only 
mt you a single Doppia nuova—one piece of I do not know how man 
bajocchi. But what is a bajoccho? Not more than half an English 
penny! Bah ! a nothing! But see, Iam a true Roman; give me some 

ad and a little amusement, and what do I care for money? Why is 
my name Bugiardone ?” 

If ever disinterestedness could be expressed on a human countenance, 
to say nothing of the man’s words, I saw it, I firmly believe, on that of 
the Cavaliere Bugiardone ; and not to detain the reader with matters 
foreign to my embassage, though it was necessary I should have a guide 
jn such a place as Rome, I agreed to his terms, and engaged him during 


stay. 

"Under his pilotage I examined everything worthy of note, though at 
the present moment I can only glance at what I saw in the briefest 
manner. With him I climbed the Esculent Hill, which derives its name 
from the market-gardens that have now overgrown the baths of Titus; 
accompanied by him I entered the Forum, and harangued the Roman 
people in those very words of Shakspeare for which I once got a prize 
at Harrow; Ae led me to the Pantheon, which, unlike our own Pantheon 
in. Oxford-street, is filled with tombs and monuments instead of dress- 
makers, fancy soaps, and avodavats ; he showed me the Coliseum, where 
the Dying Gladiators fought, and in return I showed him exactly how 
they did it, having often visited the poses plastiques in Leicester-square, 
and practised the attitudes at home before a cheval glass in my dressing- 
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room ; together we explored the Cloaca Maxima, opposite the Ponte 
rotto, or rotten bridge, which is thus named because a part of it suddenly 
gave way some time since, and fell into the river ; and together we visited 
the antique statue of Pasquin, the original “Roman Punch,” which owes 
its English celebrity to George IV., when Prince Regent. Enough 
of particulars like these, though they are not to be found in every guide- 
book; let me turn to the real object of my visit to Rome! 

When my classical enthusiasm was sufficiently calmed down, and the 
politician and man of business began again to predominate, I shut myself 
up in my gabinetto, and perused the instructions which I had brought 
with me from England. They were of such a nature as to induce me to 
delay no longer in putting myself in communication with the H—ly S—e ; 
and, accordingly, I immediately addressed a letter to my cousin, the 
Cardinal, requesting him to obtain for me a private hee of the 
S—v—r—n P—nt—ff. This letter I signed with my official name of 
Brother Nicodemus, and then despatched it by the Cavaliere Bugiardone, 
who, besides the other uses to which he lent himself, did not object to 

rform my errands, black my boots, and execute a hundred other deli- 
cate little offices; for which, of course, I paid him extra. 

The answer which I-received from his Eminence was as satisfactory 
as I could desire. He was charmed, he said, to be reminded of our re- 
lationship, but still more gratified to find that such a person as myself 
(so he was pleased to say) had been deputed to represent so enlightened 
a body as the English Decorative Christians, towards whom he had long 
felt quite a paternal yearning. He concluded by saying, that he would 
make arrangements with his H—l—n—ss for an interview at the 
V—t—c—n on the following evening. 

Although I have been often thrown, diplomatically and casually, in the 
society of many of the leading personages of Europe, it had never hap- 

ened to me to make the acquaintance of a P—pe; and when it is con- 
sidered that so much depended upon the issue of my mission, and that I 
was actually about to stand face to face with the Tr—ple T—ra, I may be 
pardoned for having given way to what the world would call—a slight 
degree of nervousness. To remove this sensation and, as it were, fortif: 
myself for the interview, I dined with the Cavaliere Bugiardone at Fal- 
cone’s Tratteria, near the Pantheon, for a reason very obvious to those 
who are familiar with that celebrated place of refection. I had no mis- 
givings as to my own ability to converse with the P—pe in my own 
language, but I prudently considered that etiquette would probably 
require me to speak in Italian ; and as this would afford the P—nt— 
unlimited scope for the exercise of that diplomatic skill for which the 
Italians are so famous, I determined to have recourse to artificial aid, to 
place me upon a level with him. For this reason, then, I resolved to 
dine at Falcone’s,—and I will tell the untravelled public why. 

His Tratteria is the most celebrated in all Rome for the national dish 
of “lingua e testicciuole” (in English, ‘ tongue and brains”), which are 
dressed there in a most admirable manner, the brains being fried to a 
nicety such as is never met with but in tropical climates. I wisely 
thought that, by dining chiefly on this plat (to which I merely added an 
“ Ariosto,” as the Italians call “roast beef,” and a few dozens of becca- 
fichi), with a sprinkling of champagne, to loosen the strings of the 
Dec.—vou. XC. NO. CCCLX. 2 
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tongue, I should be more than a match for the wiliest Italian of them all; 
and the conclusion of the affair attested the solidity of my judgment. 

We dined, therefore, and so well, that when Bugiardone drank success 
to my mission in the fifth bottle of “ Ay mousseux,” and I, in return, 
proposed the health of his illustrious ancestor, Tarquin the Superb, I felt 
as if I was equal to an interview, not only with the P—pe of Rome, but 
with the Grand Lama of Thibet, that functionary whose cast-off clothes 
of gold and silver are so eagerly bought up by the ladies of England to 

to court in. 

The recollection of those garments reminded me that, to appear in 
character, it was necessary I should resume the dress which had proved 
so effective at Rimini; and, accordingly, I went back to my hotel, where, 
with the assistance of Bugiardone, who, as I have mentioned, did not 
disdain to act as my valet, I apparelled myself in the costume of Father 
Ignatius Sp—nc—r ; and it is not improbable that I cut as remarkable a 
figure in it as the most violent Passionist of the Order to which he 
belongs. 

The cavaliere accompanied mein a vetttira to the gates of the V—t—c—n, 
and I left him in the carriage while I proceeded alone to the audience. 
A couple of sbirri, or officers of state, who always kindly wait upon 
strangers in Italy, even before their services are required, accompanied 
me up the famous staircase called the Scala Regia,.and conducted me into 
the Ambassadors’ Hall of Audience, where, having sent in my card, I 
was informed that the P—pe would receive me as soon as he had taken off 
his stockings. In less than five minutes I heard a bell tingle, and the 
doors of the adjoining saloon, called the Sala Ducale, were thrown open, 
and I was marshalled, as before, into the presence of his H—]—n—ss. 

It was a large and lofty apartment, highly decorated, and in it were 
two persons only, whom I intuitively guessed were P—s IX. and 
Cardinal W—sem—n; the former was seated in a large fawtewil of crimson 
velvet and gold, and the latter stood on his right hand. I paused as soon 
as I entered the saloon and the sbirri had retired, closing the doors after 
them, and made as low a bow as my dress would permit, by throwing my 
left leg well backward and advancing my right ; I then drew myself up 
to my full height, and remained as motionless as the Apollo Belvidere, 
to whom I am said to bear a very striking resemblance. Presently I heard 
a voice say in Italian, “ Avvicinatevi!”—but as this left me quite in the 
dark as to what was expected of me, I did not stir, when another voice, in 
rather a sharp tone, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Come here!” As I now knew what 
was wanted, I put, as the saying is, my best leg foremost, and paced the 
whole length of the saloon in precisely the same manner as I have seen 
done by eminent tragedians on the British stage when they walk histri- 
onically. It is a simple but striking process, and consists in only advanc- 
ing one foot at a time, and bringing the other close up to it before the next 
step is taken; and I have no doubt that my adoption of it on this occa- 
sion produced a highly favourable im ion. As I drew near the throne, 
I could perceive that the P—pe was barefooted, his stockings, which were 
of purple silk, hanging over one of the arms of the fauteuil ; and his 
shoes, of red velvet richly embroidered, lying on one side. This was a 
hint perfectly unmistakeable, and therefore, casting myself on my 
knees, I threw myself forward in the crouching attitude assumed by 
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Nebuchadnezzar when he first went to grass, and kissed every one of the 
P—pe's toes on each foot, beginning with the great toe, and ending with 
the little one, just as one would run down the keys of a piano. 

His H—1—n—-+s smiled at my politeness, and appeared so much gratified 

by the manner in which I went through this act of fealty, that I was 
about to repeat the performance, when he uttered the word “ Basta,” and 
made a motion for me to rise. I did so; and Cardinal W—sem—n, who 
had hitherto remained silent, then formally presented me as “ Brother 
Nicodemus, the Envoy of the Decorative Christians of Peckham.” The 
P—pe made a slight inclination of his head, which produced a very musical 
jingling (for I should have observed that he wore his triple crown, set 
round with three tiers of small golden bells), but it unluckiiy prevented me 
from hearing what his H—l—n-~ss said ; so that the Cardinal took up the 
word, and said something to me in a foreign language. As I did not answer 
him, he inquired, in English, if I understood Italian? and on my reply- 
‘ing that, “although it was not my mother’s tongue, I could make it out 
well enough, if spoken slowly, and without any ringing of bells,” he cut 
the matter short, by saying, “ Very well, then I will translate for you as 
we get along.” I was rather mortified at his interference, but submitted 
with as good a grace as.I could muster, and proceeded to develop the 
particulars of the mission with which I was charged. Need I tell the 
public what that was? Have not recent circumstances already enlight+ 
ened them? But, lest any should still remain in ignorance, I do not 
mind saying that I laid before the P—pe the full and complete scheme 
for the partition of England amongst the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
with which all the world are now familiar. His H—l—n—ss was pleased 
to say that the conception of it was worthy of ‘a Nicodemus, and having 
been made aware of my family designation by my eminent relative on his 
right, added, that the announcement of his intention to act up to the 
suggestions of the Decorative Christians, could be confided to no one so 
appropriately as the Cavalier Jouuy Green! “ But,” continued the 
P—pe, “it is necessary that we should act with promptitude, for the 
anniversary of the Fifth of November is fast approaching, and I should 
be glad if something were done on that day, to prepare the minds of the 
people of England for the approaching change. When can you leave 
Rome ?” 

I answered, that, in that matter, my time was entirely at the disposal 
of his H—l—n—ss; and it was forthwith settled that I should leave the 
Capitol that night, full latitude being given to me to act on my own dis- 
cretion as soon as J arrived in London. Without waiting, therefore, for 
the relays of P—p—1 Bulls, with which his H—l—n—+ss kindly offered to 
forward me on the road, I once more kissed the P—pe’s toes, walked back- 
wards out of the saloon in the way I entered it, got into the vettira, re- 
lated the particulars of my interview to Bugiardone, drove back to the 
hotel, paid my bill and the cavaliere into the bargain—the last no trifling 
item—and that very night I took post-horses and was again en route. 


IV. 


MR. GREEN MAKES HIS GRAND COUP, GETS INTO THE WRONG BOX, AND 
HAPPILY OUT OF IT, 


My journey homeward must be passed, over in silence, for I was too 
much absorbed in the profundity of my thoughts to bestow any notice on 
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external objects. In one short hour I had gained the greenest laurels 
that ever were won by diplomacy; at the expense, perhaps, of Q—n 
V—ct—r—a and the Established Ch—rch; but it was not in my power to 

vent that, as, really, if persons will not take care of themselves, they 
must be prepared for what follows. 

Before I left England I was, in a manner, pledged to the Decoratives, 
though I had not actually taken Orders ; but now there could be no ques- 
tion as to my allegiance. 

The man who has once come in contact with the fingers of the P—pe’s 
feet, must henceforward renounce the pleasure of kissing the Q—n’s 
hand. 

Though armed with a “ proximate power” (as a bull is privately called) 
to do whatever seemed most advisable towards reclaiming the majority of 
my benighted countrymen (that section of them, I mean, who had not 
become Decoratives—“and something more”), I resolved to turn the 
question over carefully in my own mind before I made a final demon- 
stration, though that I should be obliged to commit myself sooner or 
later, I entertained no doubt. The P—pe had himself hinted at the 

iod when he wished me to explode, but he had left the manner in which 
pa to do so entirely to my own vivid imagination. I pondered deeply 
on the subject, and was for a long while in a state of great uncertaint 
about the modus operandi. At one time I thought of making the 
electric telegraph the medium of communication between myself and the 
undecorated people of England, but, on maturer consideration, I deter- 
mined that the act should be personal ; the éclat would not be less—the 
devotion, assuredly, much greater. 

That I had a sufficiently strong stimulus to do something energetic, 
may be easily supposed when I state that, prior to my taking leave of 
the P—pe, Ris H—lin—+ss whispered to me, through Cardinal W—se- 
m—n, that if I managed the matter properly, I should immediately be 
canonised, and that a paragraph announcing the fact should be inserted, 
not only in the London Gazette, but at the beginning of the identical 
Bull for Romanising Great Britain, which was forthwith to be prepared. 

Few saints in embryo have perhaps ever travelled faster in a chaise de 
poste than I did till I reached the railway at Nevers, from whence I came 
on, by express trains, all the way to Boulogne. Of my landing at Folke- 
stone the reader is already aware, though, in the account which I gave 
last month of my arrival, | diplomatically coneealed the real purpose of 
my return. The fact is, that, at the time I wrote that account, I had 
not yet felt the pulse of public opinion, and was, moreover, smarting 
from the effects of the daring burglary which was committed at my villa 
in St. John’s Wood. After such an adventure, it was no longer pleasant 
to remain there at this season of the year; and having put the house in 
the hands of an agent to let, furnished, I removed to “The Priory,” at 
Peckham, which was quickly got ready for my reception. 

The Reverend Dominick Longskirt received me with open arms; and 
when he heard the report of my proceedings, congratulated me in the 
warmest manner on the result. The Decorative Christians, he said, had 

made wonderful progress since my departure; they were getting on like 
a house on fire ; not a day passed by without some fresh adhesion to the 
cause of the Wax-candle Worshippers. At one moment it was the brother 
of a b———p who suddenly discovered that the only safe doctrine was to 
be found in “a little book, written by a Jesuit”—“ ‘The Catalogue of 
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Sins,’ by.Father Bauny”—he believed, but was not quite certain; at 
another, it was a noble lord, who, before he attained to a “sufficiency 
of grace,”. promised to build a Protestant church; but when he took to 
wax-candlery, and found out that he had been “mistaken all his life,” 
devoted a legacy, intended for his first object, to an entirely opposite 
purpose, and something very handsome accrued (to his reputation) out 


of the transaction. 
“Well, my friend,” I exclaimed. “there need be no half measures any 


longer. The P—pe has settled the question; his Bull will be here in a 
few days with gilded horns and a bunch of red ribbons at the end of his 
tail,—and if he doesn’t ride roughshod all over England, my name is not 
Jolly Green! There need be no more long letters in the papers explain- 
ing the inexplicable, for, as everybody must now be of one way of think- 
ing, there will be nothing left to dispute about; Mr. W may come 
back from Brussels and officiate either in London or Oxford, as he pleases; 
and as for Lord F , he may go a step further than he has gone already, 
and not only refuse to build a Protestant church, but pull down as many 
as he can find co-religionists to encourage him in destroying. Every man 
now will be absolved from every promise he ever made, and, as a matter 
of course, all promissory notes will be cancelled,—lucky for those who 
have given their I O U. Actions for ‘breach of promise’ will also 
be out of the question, for the additional reason that, when we have taken 
the tonsure, there will be no more marriage. A great revolution in dress 
will also be effected, for when long petticoats are universally worn, the 
manufacture of trousers and cutaways must cease, and society will in- 
evitably return in secret to a Highlander’s view of civilisation. Round 
hats, also, which have of late years excited so much and such just indig- 
nation, will give way to the graceful ¢ricorne of the French and Belgian 
priesthood. In short, my dear friend,” I continued, animated by the 
agreeable prospect, “our outward and visible signs will be wholly changed, 
and, like the trees, which every spring are clothed anew, we shall, for the 
tine to come, like Ovid when he was metamorphosed, array ourselves in 
Jesuits’ Bark!” 

The Reverend Dominick Longskirt was naturally gratified to hear me 
speak in this way of a fashion which he had already done something 
towards introducing, but I could perceive, from his wandering eye, that 
he had what the French call a derriére pensée. 

“ But—how—Mr. Green,” he said, after a slight hesitation,—‘ how 
about preferment? Who is likely to get the vacant Deaneries and 
Bishoprics? I’m sure I shall have no scruple to declare myself openly 
when I am positively certain of getting a share in the loaves and fishes ; 
for, to tell you the truth, I have been put to a good deal of expense about 
St. Nicodemus, and should not be willing to give it up without making 
sure of something that would at least restore both capital and interest. 
You are a man of the world, Mr. Green, and must know that it is a 
principle in human nature—by which even the Decorative Christians are 
guided,—not to grasp at the shadow, and throw away the substance. 
What we have we keep—college benefices, snug sms ii good 
livings, no matter what —until we are offered an equivalent. Until then 
we retain our benefices, &c., and also our opinions. By sticking to the 
first, we make a purse on which we can fall back in case of need; and by 
adhering to the second, we mature ourselves for the formal avowal when- 
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ever it become absolutely necessary. Tell me, then, what do you 
think I vf oe if I resign St. Nicodemus ?” 

“My excellent friend,” I replied, ‘do not for 2 moment imagine that 
I was unmindful of your temporal interests when I prostrated myself 
before the P—p—Il toes. In making my plan known to the H—ly 
F—th—r, I mentioned that I expected an elevated position myself m 
the new Hierarchy, and that I had several friends—and one in particular, 
naming you—whom I was desirous of providing for. As regards myself, 
the P—pe has been kind enough to say that, as soon as he can find a 
day to spare in the Gregorian Calendar, I shall be entered on the list of 
saints, and that, in the mean time, my canonisation, as one of the great 

of the New Church, shall be proclaimed by the approaching Bull. 
Ts deities of a saint are not, I believe, very considerable, as the 
officiating priests pocket all the offerings made at the shrines; but the 
honour of the thing is sufficient for me.” 

* You include,” returned the Reverend Mr. Longskirt, with a sort of 
sneer, which I could only account for from the circumstance of not having 
yet told him what he was to get—“ you include in the honour, I suppose, 
the pleasure of wearing sackcloth and ashes, and scourging yourself with 
a cat-o’-nine-tails every morning before breakfast ?” 

I was not prepared for this view of the case, which had never entered 
into my imagination, or I certainly should not so readily have acquiesced 
in the P—pe’s proposition ; however, I put a bold face on the matter, and 
hastened to give a turn to the conversation. 

“Of course,” I answered, “if I did not consent to give myself a good 
sound flogging, I should not be Jolly Green. But respecting your pre- 
ferment—a word in your ear. I have it, sub sigillo confessionis, or what 
comes to the same thing, the P—pe himself promised me that you should 
be Bishop of ‘ Camberwell-gate,’ and that your revenue should be paid 
out of the tolls received from the Atlas omnibuses. This is a part of the 
plan to make the existing institutions of this country subservient to the 

at Hierarchical project. Instead of confiscating Church lands, uproot- 
ing lay impropriations, and forcibly resuming, as his H—l—n—ss will 
resume, all that was wrested from him by King Henry VIII. and his 
minister, Oliver Cromwell, the P—pe intends by gentle courses to turn 
the channels of England’s wealth into his own coffers. The metropolitan 
turnpikes will produce a large sum; the railway stations, where inquisi- 
tors are to supply the place of directors, will disgorge heavily; and the 
theatres, where the pay-takers are to be all Jesuits—and thus, without 
doing violence to their consciences, declare that seats are in plenty when 
there is no standing room,—the theatres, I say, will add a trifle to the 
National Debt, out of which all functionaries will be paid.” 

“ May I depend upon this?” asked the Reverend Dominick Long- 
skirt, w Gn I had ceased speaking. 

“ What motive could the P—pe have in deceiving me?” I replied. 
“Tl bet you a thousand pounds—I beg your pardon, you don’t bet, of 
course—no, I'll lodge a thousand pounds to your credit at Drummonds’ 
if you are not Bishop of Camberwell-gate by this day fortnight.” 

“Thank you, my dear Green,” said Longskirt, shaking me warmly by 
the hand; “I am quite satisfied—perfectly so. I shall immediately 
write to my diocesan, and relinquish the vicarage of St. Nicodemus. 
By-the-by,” he resumed, turning back, “you need not take what I said 
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about the sackcloth and cat-o’-nine-tails quite au pied de la lettre, 
There are some saints, to be sure, who have done this, but they were not 
canonised while they lived. Occupying so high a place as you do now, 
you have the power, as you Fests a little while ago, to absolve yourself 
from all self-imposed obligations; and whether you rub your head with 
ashes or bear’s-grease, comes to much the same thing inthe end. Adieu, 
my dear fellow. Drummonds’, I think you said? The b——p shall have 
my letter to-morrow morning.” 

With these words the Vicar of St. Nicodemus departed, and I began 
immediately to prepare for the great scene which I meditated. That 
there might be no flaw in its execution, I spared neither coin nor 
care. Having been amongst the first to encourage the prevailing taste 
for private theatricals, whether before the foot-lights or the long wax 
candles, my influence with Mr. N—th—n, the costumier, is very great, 
particularly as I pay ready money. I have signalised myself as a “ dis- 
tinguished amateur” in several striking parts, such as Simple, in ‘“ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” Master Mathew, in Ben Jonson’s well-known 
comedy, and other characters of the same style and period; so that I was 
perfectly acquainted with the costume of the time which was necessary 
for my purpose. I accordingly found no difficulty in selecting from 
Mr. N.’s wardrobe a complete suit of habiliments, which, while they 
fitted me exactly, presented as accurate a portrait of Guy Fawkes as the 
original, painted by Vandyke, which hangs in the Oratory at 22, St. 
Jacob’s-square. Mr. W—ls—n, the perruguier in the Strand, who is 
unquestionably the best “dresser” in existence, paid frequent visits to the 
Priory, to fit on the wig and harmonise the long black moustaches and 
beard of the gallant conspirator with the natural delicacy of my com- 
plexion. By a few strokes of art, or, in theatrical parlance, by dint of 
cork, carmine, and burnt umber, liberally laid on, no one who had 
recently seen me in clerical attire would have recognised me for the 
Nicodemus I really was; and when, on the evening of the 4th ult., [ re- 
hearsed the part in full dress before Messrs. N. and W., and my own 
household, they one and all declared that I was the greatest Guy they 

ever seen! 

I trusted that it would prove so on the following day, when Guy 
Fawkes THE SEconpD should realise what Guy Fawkes THE First lost 
his life in endeavouring to accomplish. 

Like the middle-aged aspirants for knighthood, I did not go to bed on 
the vigil of the 5th of November, but passed the night before the look- 
ing-glass, watching my new costume. When day broke I felt rather 
chilly, but a cup of hot tea with a dash of brandy in it soon warmed 
and invigorated me for the approaching demonstration, and finding the 
remedy a successful one, I more than once repeated the dose without the 
tea; but I was too much excited to eat anything. There are times, as 
the gallant soldier knows who fixes his bayonet in defence of his native 
sentry-box, when even a red herring sticks in the throat, like Macbeth’s 
‘‘Amen” at Duncan’s supper. But the activity which others might have 
devoted to breakfast I gave to the matter then in hand. It was my care 
to see that the dark-lantern, the tobacco-pipe, the squibs and crackers, 
the fagots and the litter, were all in readiness; and when the clock struck 
twelve, which was the hour on which | had decided to begin the work of 
reformation, I took my seat on the drancard, and, with feelings akin to 
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those of. the Indian Juggernaut when the funeral pile is: lighted, I gave 
the word.to throw open:the gates of the Priory. At'that moinent, as 


the-French gay, I was.sublime!, + fale alee Bact 
‘Lneed, seareely inform-anybody that the hamlet of Peckham stands 
upon a.common—for Peckham C m has attained a celebrity which, 


in: point of salubrity,: is rivalled ‘by the Pontine-Marshes.| The 
place is well adapted for a display of physical force, a procession; or other: 
grand ceremony—and the Priory being the most conspicuous building 
around the immense area, whatever movement occurs on that side is cal- 
culated to ex¢ite,more'than ordinary attention. Moreover, a rumour had 
abroad, what means I know not, that the attractions of the 
ational Festival were to be heightened by a picturesque addition to be 
supplied by “the Squire.” Ihad privately forwarded a large quantity 
of fireworks to the beadle or verger of St. Nicodemus, which were to be 
let off as soon as I had re-enacted the part of St. Augustine, but as I gave 
him strict orders to observe secrecy in distributing them amongst the boys 
of the Peckham National School, it could not be through any indiscre- 
tion on his part that the affair got wind. As it is well known that 
“coming events cast their shadows before,” I prefer the preternatural 
solution of the enigma. 

Already at the Bost of which I have spoken the common was alive 
with persons of every and description. Groups of boys, with pre- 
eocious effort, were already on the move with wheelbarrows and other rude 
vehicles, containing crudely-stuffed and coarsely-painted effigies of the 
heroic Guido, while ever, as they went from house to house, they chanted 
the Canticle which has been set apart for the service of the Fifth of 
November! In the centre of the common might be seen hundreds busily 
ign fh heaping up brushwood and fagots, huge stakes, and heavy 
logs of wood, to form the evening bonfire. 

But when the Priory gates were unclosed, and I myself came forth in 
the character of Guy Fawkes, seated on a litter, which was borne by four 
of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen, whom I had hired for the occasion, the 
i the groups, the idle and the oceupied, gathered together, and, 
assembling in front of my portal, rent the air with their cheers! I have 
said that my dress was perfect; | have only to add that, not to falsify 
tradition in any respect, I put a long clay pipe in my mouth, and imme- 
diately began to smoke—a touch of nature which added wonderfully to the 
effect, and at once convinced the people that I was no sham, but a real 
Guy! . But I was not intoxicated by the applause I received, and calmly 
sat in my oaken armchair, my right hand supporting my pipe, and in 
my left a.roll of parchment, from which an enormous green seal dangled 
by apiece of redtape. Everybody will guess at once that this parchment 
contained my written instructions. 

If the reception which I met with at my own gates was a splendid one, 
what shall .I.say of that which greeted me as the procession advanced ! 
At every the numbers increased, and the multitude roared. like 
the waves.of the sea. Hats were cast up in the air, squibs were Jet: off, 
and shouts of rejoicing — from every throat... The \tumult- was too. 
great for me, to distinguish what the cries actually were; but from time to 
time) the, words ,‘‘.Pope,” and “Cardinal,” and “ Bull,” and.“+ Catholics,” » 
saluted my-ear, and I felt.that the critical moment,was arriving: that 
the mindao the: people. of England were attuning themselves to welcome 
the disclosure which I was shortly about to make. 
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»/Thik, however, could not be done till the “procession had ' gone ‘its 


rounds) Peckham and the adjacent district; and the whole mass 
had assembled in the centre of the common, where all might distin 
hear. :: I-waited, therefore, with patience, reinforcing my intended: 
witha few-brilliant: images, to give colour and tone to my elocution: 
Several hours ‘went by in this manner, and just as three o’clock began to 
chime Saciadinniatligl of St. Nicodemus, the procession finally halted 
at the appointed’spot. It was then that I rose from my chair, and taking 
the pi m my mouth, which I had continued to smoke at intervals all 
the. frhile made a sign that I was desirous of addressing the meeting. 
Silence was not obtained without some difficulty ; but when all at length 
was quiet, 'I' spoke as follows :-— im 

“ Peckhamites and fellow-countrymen,” I exclaimed, “ this is a memor- 
able day! (Loud cheers and hoorays.) A great name was consecrated 
two hundred and fifty years ago! (Cheers, and some murmurs.) The 
present day will be much more memorable—(Cheers)—a greater name 
will be consecrated hereafter! (Hoorays, Jouder cheers and louder mur- 
murs.) You are met here to bear testimony to the attempt of Guy Fawkes. 
(Hooray.) You will presently render your adhesion to a bolder and 
more successful attempt. (Agitation.) Guy Fawkes endeavoured to blow 
up the parliament. (‘ Sarve parlyment right,’ growled one of my bearers ; 
‘twarn't a hannual parlyment!’) I thank you, my friend; parliament 
would have been served right, had it been sent sky-high. (‘ Halloa,’ 
from the crowd, ‘what's he arter?’) But such is not the object which 
we have in view. (Immense cheering.) We, fellow-countrymen, mean 
to blow up everybody and everything. (‘What a lark!’ cried a ‘voice ; 
‘I'll: begin with my wife as soon as I goes home.’ Laughter.) But 
not; my friends, with gunpowder; we intend to use moral force: 
(‘ Hooray,’ from a group of men with thick sticks.) The Protestant 
cause-———” (Here they all fell-to shouting so loudly that the final 
words of the sentence were drowned in the clamour. | was doubly 
encouraged, and proceeded.) ‘I have just returned from Rome! 
(Shouts, groans, and terrific agitation.) The Pope—(I could scarcely 
hear myself speak)—the Pope has promulgated a Bull—a Bull that 
reunites this kingdom to the Church of Rome. (Shouts.) ,As the repre- 
sentative of Guy Fawkes—as the representative of the Pope—(‘ D-—— 
both their eyes,’ said one of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen, with an 
energy that almost caused me to lose my balance)—as the representative 
of the Decorative Christians, I have the pleasure of being the bearer of 
this intelligence.” 

“The devil you have,” interrupted a sturdy fellow at this point of my 
speech; “vy!” continued he, turning to the crowd, “ this ‘ere Guy as 
we've be’n a promnardin’, is a munk in disguise! He's a Pussyite, or 
wusser, if wusser can be, Sha’n't we give it him!” 

The revulsion of feeling which these few words wrought in the fickle 
mob was something stupendous. I had fancied all along that they were 
agreeing toevery word f uttered, when, instead of such being the case——— 
but should I pursue the sad theme to its close ? i 


o¥et: E must describe a part, at least, of what happened tome. ‘It was: 


no Jonger:the accommodating Guy, at whose expense oceans of beer had 


béeri: tippled ‘at the various  ‘public-houses where we had ) bute 
subtle antagonist of their creed’ whom ‘they bore upon their sh ders/s« 
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“ Hustle him !—duck him !—pitch it into him ! toss him into the bon- 
fire! squib the old Guy !” were the cries which assailed my ears. The 
litter on which I stood, wayed to.and fro, like Lord Marmion’s banner at 
Culloden ;—I was obliged to hold on by the armchair for fear of rolling 
ing in boundless ! \QOne'would ‘have thought that all the hens in 
Fuckin! iid ‘sadenlyhogin to lay Af my alfactorynerres had not con- 
vinced me that the eggs now shattered on my person were decidedly of 
French origin. To the and cabbage-stalks succeeded a shower of 
squibs, flying in my face and hissing round my head like a legion of fiery 
a sa) ries then arose of “set a light to the fagits!” 

had borne all bravely, but this sound startled me. Unless I made a 
ee foresaw my te I should be ae —_ like 

a Westphalia ! My pi long been broken ; own m 
lantern, whirled my iaedinand and seal in the air, and then, with terrific 
energy, made a.leap like Curtius into the midst of the crowd. Several 
upon whose heads I pitched enh — the ee gore way, es 

an opening was which I rushed as fast as my legs coul 
carry me, the mob—of boys—those everlasting Jecsias ail ing in pur- 
suit. I made for the Priory, followed by the hooting train, but before I 
could reach the gates a strong body of the A division of police, whom the 
noise had attracted to the spot, intercepted my progress and made me 
their prisoner. What further happened I cannot say, for I fainted; and 

when I again recovered my senses I found myself in the station-house! 





The magistrate before whom I was brought up next morning took 
@ most extraordinary view of the case. The law, as he laid it down, 
admitted of Guy Fawkes as a harmless, popular amusement, provided he 
were stuffed with straw; but that any living individual should assume 
the character, he held to be contrary to the statute of 3 James I. . More- 
over, he said, he could not conceive it possible that any one who was not 
either mad or drunk should voluntarily place himself in the predicament 
which I had incurred. He would, however, take a mild view of the 
case, and sentence me to a fine of five shillings for being intoxicated in 
the open air, or, as a harder alternative, which he should be sorry to have 
recourse to, send me to prison for a fortnight. | 
I was very indignant. at this treatment, and said that I preferred the 
loss of liberty to the sacrifice of fame, and was ordered back to deliberate 
on the award. While I was making up my mind, Inspector Nous 
handed me the Times newspaper to look at. The first thing that caught 
my eye was the Papal Bull received that morning by express. I read it 
ae There was not one syllable in it about my being raised to the 
dignity of a saint, neither was any mention e of the Bishop of 
Camberwell-gate! 1 threw the paper on the floor, and taking out my 
purse, handed over five shillings to the inspector, who presently reported 
that I was free. That very day I made use of my freedom by going to the 
Hanover-square Rooms to hear Dr. C—mm—ng let out against the P—pe. 
A word more. The Reverend Dominick Longskirt, who resigned his 
‘vicarage, and did not get what he expected, wrote to me for my cheque 
on Drummonds’ for 1000/. I returned him for answer, that as he had 
himself reminded me that ‘self-imposed obligations” were not binding, 
I begged to be excused, being no longer a Nicodemus. : 


He threatens me with an action at law. 
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A FRENCHMAN IN CAIRO.* 


‘Howssr “Abdallah, the most accomplished of wy, gga stumbled 
upon M. de Nerval, an adventurous French traveller, on board the 
Leonidas. Abdallah was in all his A long white tunic set off 


to t advantage his in which Nubian blood gave colour to a 
lig esi from ry of the tian sphynx. Large en 
rings hung from his ears, and he ed the deck with the usual indolent, 
yet grandiose step of a self- cent Oriental, followed by a suite com- 

of a dragoman, younger than himself, and a little black carrying 


‘Phere were no Englishmen on board,” says M. de Nerval, with an 
ingenuousness which does him infinite credit, and the dragoman attached 
himself to his person “‘ faute de mieux ;” but “I fear,” he added with a 
sigh, ‘‘he is too noble a serviteur pour un si petit seigneur moi.” 

Disembarking with a retinue so agreeably improvised, er éclat 
was imparted to the transit.to the Hétel d’Angleterre f  oey additional 
services of four donkeys and their vociferous drivers. ‘The expenses at 
the Hétel d’Angleterre, amounting to sixty piastres a day, with thi 
more for first and second dragomans and the dusky pipe-bearer, soon h 
the effect of subduing our traveller's ambition to live in Egypt en petit 
seigneur so effectually, that when the donkeys were being driven, full trot, 
to the Hotel de l'Esbekieh in Cairo, M. de Nerval stopped them in their 
onward career, declaring that, as the terms were the same as at Alexandria, 
he would have nothing to do with the hotel. 

“You prefer, perhaps, then, going to the Hotel Waghorn, in the Frank 
quarter?” inquired Abdallah. 

“I should prefer an hotel that was not English.” 

“Well, you have the French Hotel de Domergue.” 

“‘ Let us go there.” 

“‘Excuse me. I have no objection to take you there, but I cannot stay 
there with you.” 

“* Why so?” 

“ Because it isan hotel where the charges are only forty piastres a day. 
I cannot go to it.” 

‘Well, I can, at all events. 

“You are unknown. ‘I belong to the town. I attend chiefly upon 
Messieurs les Anglais. I have my position touphold. There is a way, 
however, in which matters might be compromised. You can stop two or 
three days at the Hotel Domergue, where I can go and see you as a friend. 
In the interval, I will hire a house for you in the city, and I can then 
remain in your service without loss of dignity.” 

Nor was our traveller long in getting tired of the Hotel Domergue. 
The. billiard-room, the piano on the first floor, the struggle of art against 
nature in a country where there is neither beef nor veal to produce filet, 
fricandeau, or biftek, became wearisome ; besides, it was Marseilles over 
again : M. de Nerval longed for a taste of pure Oriental life. Accordingly, 
he repaired with Abdallah to see the style of the houses in the Greek and 


* “Scenes de la Vie Orientale, par Gérard de Nerval.” 2 tomes. Hippolyte 
Souverain, 4 Paris. 
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, bry é Sil IBVID id 
Copt ‘quatters!”’Hatidsome ‘tenements, of several stories, with yard, a, 
ams he found were to be had for about 300 piastres, or ie oe an 
eco 


pounds sterli annum. The saloons were beautifully decorated, 
Sherer patel wht achle bad GAtsod with a fountain the hall, stair 
case, and corridors, were wide as those of the palaces of, Genoa, or Venice, 
the yard was surrounded with a colonnade, and the ens were shaded 
by rare and exquisite trees and shrubs, It was only requisite to people 
one of these superb interiors with fair slaves and obsequious mutes, to 
live the life of a prince of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.. __,, 

With such visio happiness in perspective, our traveller was. not 
long in selectin; one oF these cheap Cairo palaces, in which he installed 
himself with the title of myrliva, or general of an imaginary army. 
Abdallah, and an obliging Jew, Yusuf by name, disinterestedly assisted 
him in providing such carpets, cushions, and curtains, as constitute neniy 
the sum total of Oriental furniture. The house was pleasantly situate 
Opposite to it was a coffee-house, a study for character; a little further 
down was a donkey station, which enlivened the neighbourhood; and 
beyond this, again, a mosque, from whose high minaret the blind muezzin 

blind that he might not peer with curious eyes into the habitations 
below—chanted forth every night, “Oh! you who are going to sleep, 
recommend your souls to Him who never sleeps !” 

Nothing could be more delightful: but, alas! for all human enjoy- 
ments, the charms of Oriental life were destined to be interrupted even 
the morning after taking possession. Long before our traveller was up, 
the sheikh of the quarter, a venerable old man with a white beard, had 
been waiting with his secretary and pipe-bearer to be intréduced. This 
effected, his pipe refilled and coffee served, the following conversation 
took at Abdallah acting as interpreter :— 

“ He comes,” said the dragoman, “to return you the money which 
you gave to hire the house.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

«He says your mode of living is unknown, your manners 

“ Well, has he found them reprehensible ?” 

“ - is not that. He thought you would inhabit the house with 
a wife.” 

“Unfortunately, I am not married.” 

“That does not concern him. He says your neighbours have all 
wives, and they will be uneasy if you have not one. Besides, it is 
customary here. 

** What does he wish me to do ?” 

*¢ Either to quit the house, or to find a wife to live in it with you. He 
says that a gentleman like you ought not to live alone, and that it is 
always honourable to wed and cherish a female. It is still better, he says, 
to wed and cherish several when your religion permits it.” 

"The fraternal ents, and the specious reasoning of the old gentle- 
man, M. de Nerval says, affected him much, but he begged for time to 
corisult his'friends before coming to a final decision upon a point which 
2 had not contemplated as a first necessity inthe assumption of Oriental 

e. 7 | e 

‘Among those who advised with him upon this important occasion was 
eis distahestéd Jew: Yusuf. Be ee OR Ro beget 
“*T have heard,” said the Jew, when he came to take his usual place 
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the divan ¢ the next mornings “ that Ath want a sites and I have found 

‘A wiki 

poy ties that means an envoyé—an ambassador but, in the present case, 
ey onest man who arranges matters with the parents of marri 
able dphagheats He will bring them to you, or take you to them.” 
"Oh! indeed! But who are the young ladies ?” 

re Very honest people. There are no others at Cairo, since his high- 
ness has expelled all of a different description to Esneh,” 

“ Well, let the wakil come.” 

The walt was a blind man, whom his son, a t robust fellow, led 
about with an air of the greatest humility. They each mounted a 
donkey, and our traveller gladdened his tg by comparing the 
blind man to Cupid, and his son to Hymen. The Jew, however, indifferent 
to these tnythological conceits, continued to instruct him as they rode 
alon 

“You can be married here in four different ways,” he said. ‘‘ The 
first is to wed a Copt girl before the Turk.” 

What Turk: ym 

“ A holy man, to whom you make a present. He repeats a prayer, takes 
vou before the cadi, and fulfils the duties of a priest. Such men are 
saints in this country, and everything they do is well done. They do not 
trouble themselves about your religion, if you do not care about theirs ; 
but such a marriage is not customary with very honest girls.” 

“Good; let us pass on to the next.” 

“The next is a serious affair. You are a Christian, the Copts are so 
likewise ; there are Coptic priests who will marry you, although schis- 
matic, on condition of a settlement made to the woman, in case you should 
divorce her afterwards.” 

“That is but reasonable. But what is the amount of the settlement 
expected ?” 

“Oh, that depends on the agreement. Never less than two hundred 
piastres.” 

“‘ Fifty francs! Well, I shall marry ; it is not so expensive after all.” 

i There is still another kind of marriage for very scrupulous persons of 
good family. You are affianced before a Coptic priest, he marries you 
according to the rites of his church, and then you cannot divorce the 
woman.” 

‘Stop a moment: that is rather too serious.’ 

“Not at all. You have only to make a settlement upon the lady in case 

you, should leave the country.” 

‘© Oh! in that case she is free, then?” 

“ Certainly, and you-also; but you are united so long as you remain in 
this coun 

“Well, that too is reasonable enough. But what is the fourth kind of 

a” 

, wo fee I recommend you, not to think of. You are twice married at 

the Copt church, and at the convent of Franciscans.” | 
“It'is a mixed marriage?” 


“Tt is a very solid marriage. If you, leave the country, you;must, take | 


your’ wife with you. “She can ‘follow you ulus ie vous. matte les. 
enfants sur les bras.” Oct pacu walt | PETES 
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-. | Then. that .is.an absolute marriage—there is no remission?” |» - 
“ There ‘are, still. means of slipping in clauses to make the, marriage 
null and void;, but you must take care and not allow yourself to be led 
“Abt: That, I suppose, is a European marriage ?”’ 


Precisely so. ae ke 
The party had arrived by this time in the Coptic quarter. A house of 
mean appearance served as neutral territory where the presentation was 
to take place. | 
“ You will see two,” said the Jew to the Frenchman, “ and if neither 
should please you, more shall be brought.” 
“ That’s but fair; but, if they remain veiled, I forewarn you I shall not 


“ Rinciane ;: we. are not here among Turks.” 

“ The Turks have the advantage of a lucky hit amidst a number.” 

jas naar usc Ca =o 

The appearance of four men on the -floor somewhat 
damped the trayeller’s ardour, and he hastily ascertained that there was a 
guard-house close by; after which, ascending a stone staircase, he found a 

assigned him and the others, with the additional presence of a 

white-bearded Coptic: priest, while the inevitable coffee and pipes were 
brought. Shortly after this, the khatbeh, or lady wakil, made her ap- 
pearance, accompanied by two veiled females, The affair assumed so 
serious an aspect, that our traveller may really be excused ‘stating that 
he became somewhat anxious as to the results. At last, two young per- 
sons came in, and each in her turn kissed his hand. They were dressed 
in flowered: taffety and embroidered muslin. Our Frenchman thought 
the effect fort printanier. They wore the usual red cap, beneath which 
the hair was nearly hidden in ribbons, and gold and silver coins; but 
still. it. was evident one was a brunette, the other a blonde. Any difficul- 
ties upon that score had been thus anticipated. The latter so far pleased 
the Frenchman, that he declares “he had all kinds of soft things to say 
to her, without, at the same time, entirely neglecting the rest of the com- 
pany.” The séance terminated by our traveller rising to depart. 

“ Ma foi!” he said, when outside the dangerous threshold; “1 
should have no objections to wed the blonde before the Turk.” 

“Her mother would not permit it; they hold by the Coptic priest. 
They are a family of scribes. The father is dead. The daughter you 
preferred has a been married once, and is scarcely sixteen years of 


“Oh! she is a widow, then ?” 

*‘ No; divorced.” 

“Qh! Mais.cela change la ion !” sighed forth the disappointed 
swain, ..And the blind man and his son were employed upon a further 





These researches, yew: a for our traveller an insight into the 
general appearance ‘Coptic fair sex, without, he says, their bother- 
Sats: ameniven ton, seeds AMidlanlterell nidlen. ao, katy, aa.,0 
now and then made them presents, were interrupted: by the dragoman, 
who, becoming jealous of the influence acquired by the Jew, introduced 
to the) traveller.a certai Mahomet, versed in the Italian language, and 
who had a marriage of high promise to propose. 
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Ea poe said » must’ be before the consul. The 
tity’ is! and the young lady is twelve years of age.” 
0 She'is' very young: ome Boer cho Ave ree dalnen cae which one 
is to be met with neither a widow nor divorced.” 

“ Signor, é vero! The are impatient to'see you. They have 
heard you are a general, an live in a house where an Englishman formerly 


Our ‘traveller, charmed with this me we ification of rank and 
respectability, mounted a donkey to visit the fair one. He was well 
received "byaks father, in a turban of white roms as the oa 
was well and looking: Pipes an were 

round, and the poor Bo pene lie ail up for sale, t 
in sweetmeats in a crystal cup, followed by dark attendants. “ 
whole family appeared so respectable,” says the Frenchman, on once 
more taking his departure without coming to a decision, “that I 
regretted having presented myself without any very serious inten- 
tions.” The fact is, his intentions, if we may judge by the events 
that followed, were serious enough, but his indecision was caused by a fear 
of the extent of settlement which would be expected by such “ respect- 
able” people from a French general who lived in a house formerly inha- 
bited by an Englishman. M. de Nerval was, however, destined once 
more to see his young bearer of sweetmeats. The girl had learnt a 
few words of Italian. The Frenchman was in ecstasy. “Oh, Hymen! 
I ‘saw thee that day,” he exclaims, “very closely. Thou canst’ be, no 
doubt, according to our European ideas, only elder brother of Cupid. 
Would it not be charming to see grow up and develop itself before one 
the wife of one’s choice, to takefor some time the place of a father before 
becoming a husband? Yes, but how dangerous for the lover!” 

Our traveller resolved to consult his friends upon the subject, and the 
first to whom-he exposed what he calls ‘*the delicacy of his sentiments,”’ 
was the dragoman, Abdallah. 

“ Have you made any inquiries about the settlement?” asked the latter, 
while smoking his pipe. 

“Not at all. I heard it was:a mere trifle.” 

_ © They talk of twenty thousand piastres.” 

“Indeed! Not an insignificant dowry.” 

‘No, when you have got to pay it.” 

«] ret Why; I thought the family insisted upon a European 

“ Precisely so ;, but that does not alter the case. In this country, the 
money comes from the husband, not from the wife.” 

Our traveller’s horror; at thus finding that the expense of getting a 
wife increased with her youth, beauty, and ility, may be ima- 
gined ; but he consoled himself-in almost the same breath by thinking 
that, for the same outlay, he could acquire for himself a whole seraglio of 
slaves. | 
‘ \Jn the mean time, whilé marriage presented so many difficulties, 

another change suggested itself to the Frenchman. He Tiaid got tired 
of the cookery, and still more so of the expense of the Hotel 

A& cook would cost a dollar a day. Other servants would be required, 
for at Cairo no attendant does: more than one thing, and the cook 
will not even boil the coffee. Still thie expenses, he calculated; ‘would 
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with regard‘to'female companions. A ‘cook, Mustafah by name, was 
ined, ‘andthe’ yard and gardens were stocked with > on bs 

poultry to fatten. The former fetched 2d. in the market; the latter, 1 
Game, fish, vegetables, and fruit were still’ cheaper. As to°méat, thutton 
only was:to'be purchased in the markets, and this was as often obtained 
from living camels, goats, and dogs, as from veritable sheep. But, with 
all these the Jew attendant, dragoman, cook, ‘and other ser- 
vants, managed to consume 80 much among themselves, to complicate the 
accounts, andquarrel upon every detail, so that little was gained by the 
change, save vexation of spirit and loss to the pocket. A last alternative 
resented itself, which was to buy a slave. “ By that means,” said the 
renchman to himself, “I-shall perhaps ultimately be able to do without 
an or attendant, and shall be better able tw settle my accounts 

ith the cook.” » | 

This« last) resolve was probably hastened by a little incident that 
occurred at:the onset of the new domestic arrangements. One morning 
M. de Nerval found, on returning from a walk, that the roof of his house 
was covered with workmen, busy in raising up a trellis-work, to obscure 
the prospect around. To his inquiries as to what this meant, he learnt 
that it was by order of the sheikh of the quarter, to whom complaints had 
been made, more especially by a khanum, or lady, next door, that the 
Frenchman walked ‘on the terrace before sunset and after sunrise, and 
allowed ‘his infidel looks to wander into his neighbour’s premises. This, 
as he had no ‘wife, was a thousand times more objectionable than if he 
had been a married man. There was no alternative. Abdallah received 
orders to conduct his not unwilling master to the slave-market. 

Our «traveller and his dragoman accordingly traversed the whiole 
le of the city to the great bazaars, and there,’ having turned down 
a street which went off at angles from the main thoroughfare, 
they rode, without being obliged to dismount from their donkeys, into a 

enclosure, with a well in the centre, shaded by a sycamore, while 

ng the side walls were ranged some dozens of slave-girls ; on the other 
side was a series of cells, also tenanted by female slaves, and to these 
they directed their steps. The first group to which their attention was 
directed was composed of dark negresses from Senaar, with prominent 
jaws, thick lips, and low foreheads, and they received their visitor with 
a roar of laughter. But notwithstanding these little drawbacks, our 
traveller found so much attraction about them, that he says, “ Had I been 
dene ee a se largement la vie Orientale, I should not have 

ived myself picturesque creatures!” 

As, however, M. de Nerval was obliged for the time being to content 
himself with a single slave, he resolved to select one whose facial angle was 
a little more o and her colour a little less dark. Not satisfied, there- 
pri amen we memes Boe el Madbah, where were a group 

| newly-arrived Ethiopians ‘: traveller's customary fastidiousness, 
however, ied him: here. The only slave that awakened interest, 
and for whom he was willing to bid, gunned otit-to’ bi ehis ebinal Savi 
rite of the slave-merchant himself. : : 















custom, become a common epithet, applied to the rayah or Christian 
bourgeoisie in the East. 

us accoutred, our traveller repaired to the domicile of Abdel Kerim, 
a famous slave-merchant, where, he had been informed, he could see 
some Nubians. Abdel Kerim received his visitor graciously. 

“He sees you with me,” said the modest Abdallah, “and that gives 
him a good opinion of you. I will tell him you are going to stay in this 
country, and intend to set up a house in the first style of splendour.” 

The words of Abdallah evidently made a favourable impression upon 
Abdel Kerim; but the look and manners of the slave-dealer struck the 
Frenchman as at once so distingué, and yet so resolute, that . “it is 
very evident,” he said to himself, ‘that the woman who will be sold to 
me here must have been first fascinated by Abdel Kerim.” buy 
Nubians and Abyssinians fared, however, no better with our most diffi- 
cult of travellers than negresses. . In vain was he led to contemplate a 
dozen little copper-coloured girls, who were feeding the ducks in a marble 
fountain: the Tchelebi was not so easily captivated; but his powers of 
resistance were destined to succumb at last. One woman drew from 
him, he says, a scream of enthusiasm. 

“T had just recognised,” he avers, “ the almond-shaped eye, the eo 
eyelid of the Javanese, whose portrait I had seen in Holland. Thi 
woman evidently belonged to the yellow race. I do not know what 
taste for the strange or the unforeseen was awakened within me, but I 
decided on her at once. She was in other respects delightful to. contem~ 
plate; her form solid and much to be admired: the metallic lustre of her 
eyes, the whiteness of her teeth, and the length of her hair, of a dark 
mahogany colour, as shown to me by taking off her tarboush, left me 
nothing to object to the praises which Abdel Kerim conveyed by ex- 
claiming triumphantly, ‘ Bono! bono !’” 


_ Certainly it was worth while to be fastidious, to reject young Copts and . 


fair Greeks, to scorn negro beauty, and to turn up one’s nose at. the 
charms of Nubian girlhood, to mate at last with a yellow-skinned Java- 
nese! But there is no accounting for taste. 

_M. de Nerval haying, however, come toa final resolve, .the i 


of Pp ice. became one almost of secondary consideration. _Abdeli Kerim ’ 








d five purses (a little more than six pounds). Our traveller thought 
h pee offer four; but the idea that a lady was in the case made the: 
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ining appear too ungallant; so.that, in this case,sentument 
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“The same evening he led his veiled slave triumphantly oe ; 
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the Copt quarter. : Am attendant of the bazaar followed with. donkey 

caitiliabeamees vbox.., Abdel Kerim was not.a very bigoted. Mus- 
ailteedilintentaamtteindl' scar sieeesmegoee ian: Sime Danadanel bya 
former master, a sheikh of Mecca, and its sd its grea colar india a high 


odour of and of which now. went to give 


éelat to the infidel’s s provession 9.1 Oriesale 
The | trium was, however, but of short duration. Molscutirianne 
bid valave: y established: at:home, than he began to talk of chagrins 
domestiques. %: Bor some times” ho.onys, “1 was under the fascination of 
Towatshed her 2 aa a ieee 
w arranging -her strange . : it was like Ming & 
splendid bird ine cage—a thing that naturally soon grows wearisome,” 
Worse than all, a closer examination showed that the fair Javanese had, 
the red band which girded her forehead, a great. brand as large as 
‘She .had another brand of gizciler.channottn-en. bas: bosom, 
nee dmperfect sun. was tatooed ; her chin was also tatooed 
a a Sie eo pierced to receive 
wasialso clipped. from the forehead and temples, the 
panes to. the latter by a long line of. black paint. 
were ‘also dyed with henna into a deep orange 


So much for the imperfections of la femme jaune. ‘But Frenchmen 
are not wanting in the philosophy which teaches us to make the best of 
a bad bargain.  The:brands could.be covered with jewels, the hair could be 
allowed to grow, ‘the henna could be washed off,.and da femme jaune 
should be the fair Zeynab after all. Nay, so fair did she become in his 
eyes, that ‘he soon began to entertain great misgivings at leaving her at 
home by herself ;..and yet. in Cairo he could not take her out to walk 
with him. This was another petit désagrement which he had not fore- 
seen. 

Jealousy is a thing 80 perfectly understood in the East, according to 
M.rdo: Nerval, that she was only following the general example by giving 
himself up to the green-eyed monster. Abdallah was dismissed without 
even been allowed to see the fair Zeynab. The Jew Yusuf called,.and 
was allowed to promenade the terrace pipe in hand. . The fair slave was 
to eover herself when Mustafah, the brought in his villanous pillafs; 
yet, worse than all, she was actually found, the very first. day of her 
arrival, at the lattice sosibemplating two young Turkish officers smoking 
at a doorway opposite ! Tilidnd 1 wAicsatoanah ah sermection, which, 
as all the Arabic the Frenchman had picked up. consisted of tayib, well 
or good, lah! no, and a few other monosyllables, to which Zeynab con- 
tented herself by replying in a very contemptuous majish / the advances 
' made inthe Senile ielcnente adie imagined. They 
were still by the Javanese giving also, on ‘the first day of their 
acquaintanceship, an intimation to her lord and master that, as she was 
the slave of a general, she ought to be dressed in silks and satins, and not 
in cotton. 
me et aes the happy. Frenchman, “ with nl 

changes. noe te arya every . ta 
sumttiapedenideds and Egypt smiled upon me.” It w perhaps, have 
been more correct to have said Java; but our traveller was not wider 
from the mark than when declaring he was fascinated by the fair slave's 
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“local colour.” Having said tayib to the demands of the Javanese, 
he | called’ im the assistance of Madame Bonhomme, who tried on a 
bonnet ; but the result. was.so unfavourable. upon the Malayan features 
of: the slave that they were obliged to return to the tarboush, much to 
ee she wanted to be dressed. a [ Européenne. 
Indeed, the lady’s temper suffered somewhat from this first disappoint- 
ment, for M. de Napval heating supplanted Abdallah and Mustafah by an 
old Copt and his wife, “ for prudential reasons,” the latter dressed what 
ight have been called the “nuptial dinner” so little to the Jady’s 
satisfaction, that she loaded the unfortunate couple with insults. 

This was searcely what the Frenchman had expected. He had pur- 
chased ‘a slave for economy as well as pleasure. “I bade Mansur,’ he 
relates, “tell her, if she did not like Copt cookery, she should cook 
herself; and as I intended taking her with me on my travels, she could 
not begin too soon. I cannot,” he.adds, “ give an idea of the expres- 
sion of offended dignity which she fulminated upon me at this intimation.” 

“ Tell the sidi,” she said to Mansur, “ that I am a Cadine, and not an 
Odalik; and I shall write to the pasha if he does not treat me as he 
ought to do.” 

“To the pasha!” exclaimed the horrified Frenchman; ‘‘ what has the 
_ pasha to do inthis affair? I took.a slave that she might serve me; and 

if I have not the means of paying servants, I do not see why she should 
not do duty for all, as the women of other countries do.” 

Fie! M. de Nerval! Where is your sentimental gallantrynow? But 
he had caught a Tartar as well as a Malay. The fair Ze answeted 
that she was a Mahommedan, not.a drudge, and she would, as the law 
entitled her, compel her master to sell her again. M. de Nerval was 
obliged to e matter over as a joke; and in order to seam up 
the wound he | had. made, he set about teaching his slave French, To 
make more rapid progress, he began with whole sentences, as, “Je suis 
une petite sauvage,” which she pronounced as “Ze ouis one bétit 
sovaze.” Seeing her lord laugh, she made Mansur translate the sentence ; 
which being done, she said, “ Ana bétit sovaze? mafish!” The smile 
of mingled derision and contempt with which she said this, M. de Nerval 
declares, was charming. Happy M. de Nerval! 

Perceiving the effect of her smiles, Zeynab ventured again to insist on 
the social question of a green silk dress and yellow boots: To the latter 
her lord entertained objections, as giving to the wearer a waddling gait, 
like that of a palmipede, anything but fascinating. But the lady insisted, 
and as usual gained her point. This accompli she rose.up, clapped 
her hands, and called out, “ El fil! el fill” This was a request to g° 
and see an elephant given-by the English to the pasha, and kept in 
gardens of Shoubra. There was no alternative but concession. Already 
the Mahommedan slave had attested her power over her Christian 
master, whom she was soon destined to revile, and every whim and 
caprice of this ignorant and bigoted Mussulwoman had to be gratified. 

One morning, shortly after this, going into the room of his slave, 
M. de Nerval found a garland of onions across the door, and 
other onions symmetrically disposed over the place where she 
‘Thinking it a mere child’s whim, the master kicked these offensive 
ornaments into the yard; but the fair slave awaking, got up in a furious 
* passion, and heaping upon her lord frequent epithets of “ Pharaon/” 
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At length, even the Frenchman’s patience was too severely taxed, and, 
what was worse, his purse was still more so. So one day he had his position 
explained to the lady, adding, in conclusion, 

“« My poor child, if you choose to remain at Cairo, you are free.” 

He expected an of gratitude. It was just the reverse. 

“ Free!” she exclaimed; “ what can I do if I am free! Sell me back to 
Abdel Kerim” 

‘‘ But, my dear, an European does not sell a woman. Cannot you go 
into the service of some lady of your own persuasion?” 

““Taservant! Never! Sell me. I may be bought by a Muslim, by a 
sheikh, perhaps by a pasha! | may become a orem hy If you wish 
to: quit me, take me to the bazaar.” 

*« Since you will not remain in Cairo,” he said at last, “‘ you must follow 
me to other countries.” 

Ana ente sava sava, thou and I, let us go off together,” she answered. 
And the well-assorted couple embarked on the branch of the Nile which 
leads to Damietta. 

M. de Nerval did not forget, however, before he quitted the old city 
of Cairo, to pay a visit to Madame Bonhomme—a Marseillaise, of whose 
charms he quently speaks in terms of enthusiastic admiration, which 
his Javanese companion failed to awaken upon any occasion. Madame 
Bonhomme—cette blonde et charmante providence du voyageur—con- 
ducted our traveller into her “‘ magazin,” where she extolled the resources 
ing hich-travel in the East could be deprived of its asperities, and every- 


tie 


that was essential to the comfort de la vie fashionable could be in- 

There were primary reasons against our traveller availing him- 

self of these multiple advantages, all, he says, stamped with “improved 

patent of London;” and it was in vain that the fair Marseillaise dwelt, 

with her slight Provengal accent, upon the importance of articles which, 

her, made up a small Cairo exhibition. Our traveller was sufficiently 
stoical to resist the temptation. 

«I am certain you have forgotten to buy a flag,” said madame. 

“A flag! Why, I am not leaving to the wars!” 

“You are going to descend the Nile. You must have a flag to be 

the fellahs. Tous ces messieurs, take the English flag. 
With it there is greater safety.” 

*Oh! madame,” replied the Frenchman, “I am not de ces mes- 
steurs la:” 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience of the republican flag, which caused 
such delay, as our traveller says would kee made an Englishman 
“rebound with passion,” the party reached Damietta in due time, and 
Mi de Nerval waited with his fair Javanese upon the French consul. |The 
latter _ngven ‘Pencoptibly at the female companion accompaniment of the 


traveller. |. 
pm mee going to take that woman into France ?” was the, fist 


uestion adked.} 
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;, “* Perhaps'so, if she consents, and I cat ‘afford it; in the mean’ time 
we ate going to Beyrut.” pen Mapai | 

- ff You know that, once in France, ‘she'is free 

..,{¢ f look upon her as such now.” PW; 9d, 

”€Do you know, thatif she gets tired’ of France, you will be obliged to 

nd her back to Egypt at ; your own expense ” 

__ 1 was not aware of it. | 

"You will do well to be cautious. You had better sell herhere:” 

“In a city with the plague? such a course would be very ungenerous !”” 
“ That's your own concern,” | ' 

These preliminaries over, M. de Nerval was conducted into a salle-a- 
manger, where Zeynab was introduced to the khanum, or lady, of the 
Pony It is but fair to state, however, that the consul was a native of 

"Berths were secured for the coast of Syria on board a small merchant- 
man, called La Santa Barbara, with a Greek captain and a Turk 
equipage. ‘The berths, as assigned to M. de Nerval and his kokona, 
as Captain Nicolas called her, were the interior of the boat warped up on 
the mid-deck. The winds were adverse, and the journey long; but still 
not tedious. The weather was fine, and the time was passed between 
conversation, eating, and drinking vin de commanderie from earthern 
bottles. A young Armenian had, on his side, established already collo- 
quial intimacy with the fair Javanese. As Zeynab’s countenance lit up, 
and her lips smiled in the warmth of conversation, our traveller says he 
felt how much he had lost in not speaking Arabic. He denies, however, 
that he. was jealous. ‘ We must not,” he says, “ apply our ideas to that 
which takes place in the East, and suppose that a conversation between 
man and woman ,becomes immediately criminal. There is much more 
simplicity than amongst us; and I felt convinced that all this talk was 
mere unmeaning gossip.” Besides, he comforted himself with reflectin 
upon the difference between a poor devil of Armenian and one who h 
led the life of a general in Cairo. 

But it was not only the Armenian who conversed with the Javanese. 
“With the magnanimity of a European,” says M. de Nerval, “I per- 
mitted the sailors, when occasionally sitting on bags of rice in our neigh- 
bourhood, to take part in the conversation.” Now, there was among the 
latter an Anatolian Turk, very sunburnt, and with a long grey beard, 
who conversed with the slave at greater length and more oer? than 
any other. This so far attracted the traveller's attention, that he was 
induced ‘to ask the Armenian what they were talking about. ‘On 
religious matters,” answered the latter. This appeared highly respectable, 
the more so as the greybeard, in his quality of haj or pilgrim, 
to give out the morning and evening prayer to the other Turks of the 
equipage. But a catastrophe was preparing. 

- Do ou know what is the matter ?” said the Armenian to the French- 
man, a little later in the day; “the sailors say that the woman who is 
with. you does not belong to you.” 

“t They are mistaken,” answered the latter; “‘ she was sold to me at 
Cairo for five purses, and I have’ the receipt in my pocket.” 

“ They say that the slave-dealer could not sell a Mahommedan woman 
to a Christian.” 

“ Their opinion is a matter of indifference to me, and for the future 
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“ The “os the Armenian eee d word, after carrying ‘the 
méssage to M. ‘Nicolas, ‘said that you might’ have forbidden her to speak 
etiag ke eould pus s-enenne hen sd thet te pi 

Finding he co t no in’ uarter, i 
sievtaked to per in very loud Acs to the other Tied oo 
travellér r with the Armenian to his slave, and asked what the 
sailors had been saying to her. 7 

“ They told me,” she answered, “that, being a believer; I was'wrong to 
live with an infidel.” ~ 

“ But do they not know that I bought you ?” 

“They say no one had a right to sell me to you.” 

“Those men deceive you, and you must not speak to them any more.” 


So be it,” she replied. 
But a short aiid hextvards, having gone to the forecastle, our traveller, 
the 


turning round, observed his slave and the greybeard in deep conversation. 
This time his philosophy was at fault, and he seized the lady by the arm. 
“ Gtaour !” she éxclaimed. \ 


“heard the word distinctly,” says M. de Nerval, “and I answered 
the insult by saying, Ente giaour, ‘you are an infidel,’ and treating grey- 
beard with the epithet of kelp, ‘dog.’’’ 

Other sailors came to the rescue. The Frenchman drew his brass- 
headed pistols, which were not loaded, and which, if they had been, 
were bel dangerous to those who should venture to fire them. The 
hubbub on the deck of the Santa Barbara was for a moment very 
great, but, like most squalls at sea, lasted only a time, and all parties were 
ultimately pacified, excepting only the Frenchman, and his lady, between 
whom a coolness had arisen from the “ irreparable words” that had’ been 
eg: and which lasted until they were fairly installed in the quarantine 
at 

Here the fair Zeynab had prepared another trial for her unfortunate 
lord and master. Cay in Nicolas came to pay him a visit during’ his 
detention. The Armenian and the Javanese were seated at a distance on 
the shore. The captain pointed to them significantly. M. de Nerval 
looked; and witnessed certain pressures of the hand, the import of which 
were unmistakeable. | 

*“‘T at once made up my mind,” he relates, “to take a decisive step. I 
will be magnanimous, and make two people happy !” 

So approaching the lovers, elevated in his own estimation by the sacri- 
fice-he was‘about to make, and the idea of being at once a benefactor and a 
father, he took the Armenian by the hand, and said to him, “She pleases 
you. Marry her, she is yours!” 

Little did our traveller anticipate the ingratitude that would be shown 
for his offer. The enian raised up his arms to: heaven, 
stupified at the idea. As to the lady, she expressed infinite indignation 
at the idea that she would form an allan with @ mere rayah—a kind of 


yaudi. So the ‘slave was left to the Frenchman, who’ had only the’ con- 
solation of saying to the Armenian, “Miserable man, ‘you’ seduce a 
“womian'who belongs'to another. You seduce her from her duty, and then 
6 take her ‘when she is offered to you!” | TS 
days afterwards, when a free agent in Beyrut, our traveller had 
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nearly the same words repeated ni ay oa anche Jesuit, 


on 


ae ee slave in his room, said 
to: him: axtdace aul Smee tien ) 

ie What! have you put this weight om your conscience? Have you 
turned that woman gs duty, and deranged her life, without the in- 
M.,de Nerval excused himself by saying he wished to restore her 
es Father Planché shook his head, and said she had better be 
in for her conversion to the care of a pious ay Hr y+ This 
advice was' most acceptable to our traveller. In the place, Madame 
Carlés, the person indicated, only charged three piastres a day; im the 
second, he was going to visit the Prince of the Maronites; and, in the 
third, after so many mishaps in his attempt at Oriental life, he was pro- 
bably extremely discouraged and heartily wearied with his Arabo-Java- 
nese Mahommedan slave. 

Battista, the renowned restaurant of Beyrut, it may be worth while 
mentioning for the benefit of Syrian tourists, charges sixty piastres per 
diem to the English, but only five francs toa Romanist. “ Ah! corpo 
di me!” he exclaimed, when reproved by M. de Nerval for his high prices. 
“Questo é per gli Inglesi che hanno, molto moneta, e che sono tutti here-. 
tict!. .. ma, per gli Francesi,.e altri Romani, e soitante cinque 
Sranchi.” “That is quite another thing,” said our traveller, who ex- 
presses the gratification he’ experienced at finding such Catholic , and 
Roman sentiments among: the hotel-keepers of Syria. | 

We will not follow M. de Nerval in his visit to the Maronite Prince of 
the Lebanon. It is the old story re-told; of a mountain ride, mixed 
populations, gaudy costumes, patriarchal hospitality, jerid throwing, hos- 
tahty of Druses and Maronites. 

On his return from the mountain, M. de Nerval hastened to the board- 
ing school of Madame Carlés. Zeynab received him with expressions of 
joy and tears of gratitude. To his inquiries, however, as to how she pros- 

in her’ education, the answer was very simple—she would 
nothing. The following conversation then took place, Madame Carlés 
yor interpreter : 

“Why will you not learn to sew?” 

‘Because, if I am seen working like a servant, they will make:a servant 


of me.” 

“But the wives of Christians, who are free, work without being 
servants.” as 

“Well! I will not wed aChristian. With us, the husband gives a 
servant to the wife.” 

“Why, also, will you not learn to sing and to dance?—that is not the 
work of a servant.” | 

No; butit is the profession of an almeh, of a baladine. I would rather 


remain as I am.” 
This is a good specimen of the impracticability of a Moslem woman, 


and of what a European has to expect if he is foolish enough to attach 


.;one to his fortunes—a creature without resources, without mind or intel- 


lect, one would almost feel, with their Turkish masters, without a soul! 


1oMadame Carlés, however, encouraged our traveller with the hopes of con- 
verting the Javanese to the Christian faith. , “ When she has become a 
be Christian,” she said, “she will do, like others;” and, as the Frenchman 
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to look tenderly upon his slave, she added, addressing the latter, 
“ You see, my daughter, if you will become a Christian, your master will 
marry you, perhaps, and take you to his country.” 

** Oh, Madame Carlés!” exclaimed the Frenchman, “do not go on so 
rapidly with your conversion. Quelle diable d’idée vous avez la!” 

M. de Nerval had thought of the solution to the difficulty as far as 
the Armenian was concerned, but never as applied to himself. He now 
suddenly fancied himself parading the Boulevards with his ring-nosed 
Semme jaune, with suns tatooed on her forehead, and who might be even 

of qnthropophagist propensities. A sudden perspiration be- 
dewed his features. 

Worse than all, M. de Nerval quitted Madame de Carlés’ boarding- 
school deeply enamoured with a Druse, daughter of a sheikh of the 
mountain, at that time imprisoned for arrears of taxes. To excuse his 
inconstaney, he appeals to the fascinations of the lady, the climate, 
the poetry of the place and of costume, and all the mise en scéne of moun- 
tain and sea! 

So t, however, was the infatuation of the moment, that it led him 
to seely-daithe Pasha of Beyrut to make a journey to Acre, and another 
to Dér il Khammer, to obtain the freedom of the father of the fair 
Salema. Having succeeded in his object, he became (but not till after 
almost. promising to embrace the faith of the Drases, among whom 
Salema was an akkaleh-siti, or “ spiritual lady,” occasionally perform- 
ing the part of Astarte) affianced by the grateful sheikh to his fair and 
spiritual ag oc 

Happily, however, this new engagement was interrupted by a severe 
attack of Syrian malaria, to cure which he was obliged to take the steam- 
boat to Constantinople. There, new faces, new associations, and old 
ideas revived, soon drove the love so beautifully set in a framework of 
Syrian seas and mountains from his volatile heart; and, thinking very 
wisely, if not very considerately, that if he retyrned to Beyrut to claim his 
bride, he would be liable to catch the malaria again, and that if he sent 
for the young lady, “ it would be exposing her to the terrible diseases 
which carry off in the north three-fourths of the females of the East 
who are transported thither,” he resolved to write to the Druse sheikh 
to free him from his word, and to get back his own. 

As to unfortunate Zeynab—la femme jaune—she fled from her pension 
unconverted from the Mahommedan faith ; and M. de Nerval assures us, 
upon the authority of Camille Rogier, the artist, who has lately been 
travelling in Syria, that she is now wedded to a Turk of Damascus, and 
the happy aes of two children. 
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HESTER .SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK. II. 
CHAPTER V. 
HESTER’S FIRST STRUGGLE IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


Te hours during which Hester worked in the large establishment of 
Madame Mongolier were from nine in the morning until nine at: night. 
She was allowed two meals, and the remuneration she received exceeded 
that usually given by other houses to young women in her apnea It 
was 9s, a week. From this amount Hester purposed to expend, during 
the same length of time, 3s. on herself, 3s. on her father, as an addition 
to his prison allowance, and the remainder was to be put by for the grand 
object she had in view. The last sum would, indeed, be a small mite 
towards raising the 500/. But Hester did not stop here; she intended, 
after the cessation of her labours in Regent-street, to work half the night 
at her lodgings in Fleet-lane, and all thus gained would be clear profit, 
to be appropriated entirely to what may be termed her “ general fund.” 
The weekly accumulation might further receive a small increase, in the 
shape of interest, by being placed in a savings-bank. These monetary 
schemes and devices, although strange at first, soon became familiar to 
the child of necessity, thrown on her own resources; and poor Hester 
became a financier, a Necker, a Pitt, in her small way; a hoarder, a 
miser—but, oh! for what a purpose! 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon, and Hester was seated among 
her sister-labourers in the great depdt of fashion in Regent-street. Car- 
riages were drawn up before the door as on previous occasions; loud 
knocks were heard, and the footman in waiting was hurrying to and fro, 
Fashionable ladies crowded the show-rooms, where the august Madame 
Mongolier herself did the honours. The room, we have already observed, 
which contained the “ workers,” the fabricators of the gay things for 
those who themselves “toil not nor spin,” was very spacious, but little 
care had been hestowed with régard to its ventilation. This latter circum- 
stance, we need not remark, was calculated seriously to affect the health 
of the inmates. There was a mass of heads confused and mixed, and 
bowed down like poppies when charged with rain. Hair of all colours, 
from the light auburn to the jetty black ; complexions of most shades 
saving those of the tropics; figures answering to our ideas of deformity 
and our notions of elegance; beauty of many descriptions—these were 
blended together in that room of toil, and afforded a se picture. 

The little French woman, with her rouged cheeks and false curls, 
reigned the queen of the place ; and as a voice was heard, or a half-laugh 
broke forth from some younger creature not yet thoroughly tamed down, 
the quick-eared Parisian instantly suppressed it. From time to time the 
countenances of some would be lifted from their work, daring to breathe a 
moment from their toil. Alas! what languor and pallor were seen in 
many a young and gentle face! what sorrows spoke in those faded eyes! 
what tales of privation were written on those wasted cheeks! 

That girl, with the black glossy hair, and features bewitchingly hand- 
some, displaying the faultless Greek profile, and the Spanish sleepy but 
soul-melting expression, is an orphan cast upon the world, but happy to 
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labour here, rather than enter the flowery fatal path of life, which attracts 
so many in her situation, leading them on to perdition. 

Yonder female, more adyanced in years, from whom the freshness which 
delights the eye has past, whose features are marked and hard, and whose 
back, from being long bent in one position, has acquired an habitual 
stoop, may be, like the imprisoned bird, reconciled to her lot. She toils on 
and on; she does not sigh; she does not speak ; the needle is plied, the 
thread is drawn; she has no wish to see the green fields, and no hope to 
break her chain; her daily task seems to be the sole object for which she 
was born. Amd'‘so she labours on, week after week, weary year after 
year, treading in an unending circle, an unthinking piece of mechanism, 
a being who is neither happy, nor yet altogether sad. 

We view a different picture in the girl who sits near Hester. She is 
young, about the age of our heroine, and though she has far less charac- 
ter and intelligence impressed on her face, she is almost as beautiful as 
Mr. Somerset's daughter. Her ringlets are of light brown, falling on her 
shoulders; her features are small and classically chiselled; her eyes full 
and of a hazel hue, have a candid and innocent expression which seems to 
declare that no guile or sinister passions could ever enter in, and make a 
temple of her heart. Her thoughts are evidently absent, for though her 
em is depressed, and her hand mechanically holds her work, her needle 
is inactive. She has been sent from a distant part of England to learn 
the mysteries of fabricating dress, being one of a respectable, but numerous 
and poor family. Her heart is not in her labour; it still clings to home, 
and the fields, the woods, and the flowers. Her fancy is with her young 
brothers and sisters, playing in the meadows, gay, joyful, and without a 
restraint on their movements. Their voices sound on the summer air; 
she hears, too, the chime of the church-bells, for the tower rises just on 
the other side of the stream, the old grey pinnacles shooting above the 

nelms. During that wandering of the mind, the work falls into her 
lap, and the needle drops from her fingers. »One by one the tears gush 
forth unconsciously, and, as she stoops forward, trickle upon the floor. 
One loud burst of sorrow which she cannot control, follows, and then, 
waking to a sense of her situation, the poor girl, to conceal her emotions 
from her companions, covers her face. 

Another picture—it is our last. In that corner of the room we hear a 
low cough—a cough not coming by violent paroxysms, but just audible, 
and often repeated. There is something painfully. distressing in the con- 
stant recurrence of it, and at times it is more hollow, appearing to pro- 
ceed from the deepest cavity of the sufferer’s breast. She is about twenty, 
and has worked here since the age of fourteen. The department which 
she fills obliges her to labour usually until midnight, and sometimes, in 
the busy season, until three and four in the morning. The French fore- 
woman may see the bright red spot in the centre of her thin cheek, but 
no notice is taken of it ; she may hear her distressing cough, but she 
heeds it not. Even Madame Mongolier herself, when inspecting occa- 
sionally her workwomen, starts at beholding that frame, once full of re- 
dolent health, now worn to a skeleton—at beholding the fingers so long 
and transparent, the cheeks so sunken, and, except in the centre, so 
deadly white;: the eyes so painfully prominent and glistening, with a dull 
leaden circle vamtts them; even Madame Mongolier is shocked at. wit- 
nessing this. She is sorry and regrets it, but her sympathy goes no further. 
’ '“ Some-of the young women,” she philosophically reasons, “ must get 
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ill, and die—of course. It can’t be helped. The work must be done. 
We can’t shorten the hours of labour, and keep ladies of rank waiting. 
Oh! no; that would never do.” — | 

So the poor consumptive girl, who must either work according to the 
tules of the establishment, or énter a parish poorhouse, prefers the former. 
She toils, sits up through the night, and dies; and not one, of all the 
“ ladies of rank” whom she has assisted to clothe in their dazzling appa- 
rel, drops a tear of pity above her grave. 

Such were a few of Hester’s companions, whose positions and appear- 
ance we have endeavoured briefly to sketch. We need scarcely say that, 
among all the group, no one was found more anxious to give satisfaction, 
or more diligent than she. Blessed with glowing health and a strong 
constitution, Hester did not seem as yet much affected by the confinement. 
She laboured in Regent-street twelve hours during the day ; but, when 
she returned to Fleet-lane, it was not to retire to her bed. No; if she sought 
the luxury of rest at the ordinary time, small progress would be made in 
accumulating the money. Every hour given to toil, she considered an 
hour taken away from the term of her father’s captivity. 

Hester was skilfal at vetting purses, and designed by this means to 
augment her earnings. Seated at her small table, the blind of her window 
drawn down, there might she have been seen labouring while the surround- 
ing neighbours were asleep. Her rushlight afforded a dull and varying 
light, yet it was sufficient to enable the busy fingers to ply the red and 
green silk threads. St. Paul’s clock struck hour after hour, for, searcely 
heeded by day, during the profound stillness of the night those loud, far- 
pealing, tremendous tones, drown the chime of all other clocks in the 
vicinity, and sound like the solemn voice of incarnate Time announcing 
the gradual approach of his last foe—Eternity! 

Deep into the night, far on towards morning, toiled the prisoner's in- 
defatigable daughter. It was some consolation to reflect that, while 
divided, she was still near her father; a few houses off—a few steps, and 
there stood the walls of the gloomy prison. She would think—but while 
she thought, would not suspend bis netting—she would think, was he 
then asleep? or did his perturbed spirit meditate and mourn? Was he 
musing on Brookland Hall, on his ruined fortunes, on the fate of her 
mother, or was he thinking of her?—A tear—a low sigh—a gradual 
closing of the eyes, as fatigued nature was nearly worn out—a sudden 
waking ‘up and renewal of her task—another hour tolled on the deep 
solemn bell—again a dropping of the languid hands, and the falling for- 
ward of the fair head ;—so passed the time, until the natural weakness and 
weariness of humanity could be resisted no longer, and Hester would 
creep to her pallet, and—slumber. 


CuHapter VI. 
THE HUNCHBACK MUSICIAN. 


SrveRat other lodgers, both male and female, were domiciled under 
the same roof with Hester. Two of these lodgers we shall now introduce 
to the reader. 

The persons alluded to were an only son and his mother, who rented a 
sitting-room and closet immediately below the garret occupied by Hester. 
The apartments, if they may be so called, were miserable in appearance, 
the furniture being half broken, or clumsily patched and mended, ‘Thus 
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a table, shattered in the centre, served the office of two ;;a worméaten 
form, having met with a similar fate, garnished both sides of the hearth. 
Carpet there was none, its place being supplied by a thin layer of yellow 
sand. Hester's apartment was cheerless enough, but, the dwelling-place 
of Mark Flemming and his mother was far more so. _, | 

At, the fragment of table the young man was now seated. He was, 

robably older than his appearance indicated, for his complexion was, very 
ir, and his person diminutive. A large music-book lay open before him, 
and, if we might judge by the nature of the tunes which the k contained, 
his musical, genius was of an ambitious character. The collection ap- 
peared to be a mélange of marches, grand overtures, operas, and oratorios, 

Measure not the intellect by the body’s dimensions, and seek not for 
genius always in the soul of him who possesses a striking or beautiful 
countenance, 

Whatever the spirit’s attributes might be, nature was not kind to 
Mark Flemming. He was one of those abortions which, from time to 
time, come into the world only, it would seem, to be a subject of curiosity, 
a mockery of humanity, and a hideous jest to their fellow-men. As he 
sat on his stool at the table, his legs, being of the ordinary length, 
touched the ground; but his body was extremely short, measuring from 
the nape of the neck downwards scarcely fifteen inches. The hump on 
his back, also, was so prominent, that, seen from certain positions, it 
almost looked like a second head. As he squared his elbows in the action 
of playing the violin, for such was his instrument, it might have been per- 
ceiyed that his arms were of an extraordinary length; yet those arms were 
bony and vigorous, while the long acento, fingers possessed remarkable 
play and power. 

he hunchback’s hair was of glossy black, and fell behind in massy 
curls over his threadbare coat. His face was thin, and so entirely with- 
out colour, that it resembled almost the face of a lifeless being, The 
features, upon the whole, were regular, even finely chiselled; and the 
lofty broad brow would have formed a good study for a phrenologist: 
the habitual expression, more particularly of the eyes, was that of thought 
and melancholy—a melancholy so quiet, so sal and yet so intense, 
that it irresistibly affected the gazer’s heart. 

The love of the poor hunchback for music was not a common sentiment 
or an acquired passion, but it was innate, resembling in this respect an 
instinct. He did not practise music as a study, so much as he revelled in 
itasaluxury. It was his inner world, his second life. He was wrapped up, 
lost in it—enslaved by it. He knew no joy of which it was not the 
basis; and in his dreamy mind scarcely believed that heaven hereafter 
would be heaven, without the divine spells of harmony. 

Softly the notes were now fluttering over the awakened instrument, 
the low trillings of the small Paradise bird, with the rush of its humming 
painted wings, being scarcely more delicately distinct. It seemed as if 
some tiny spirit or fairy were flying off at every touch of the quivering 
bow, and sighing as it went. Flemming himself appeared scarcely to 
breathe, his lips apart, and his eyes fixed. _ Anon those long slender arms 
moved with wider sweep, and with a velocity which momentarily increased. 
Bold and s ly sweet the notes poured out, now thrilling, now mellow, 
now deep, and now vehement, until that violin, beneath the ‘ divine 

” of the performer, seemed a very fountain of sound, a living thing, 
a breathing soul! The eyes of the musician brightened as he grew thus 
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energetic, and his countenance was no longer impressed with its accus- 
tomed melancholy. The late ashy cheeks Clowed: the veins swelled on 
the igh reed and the whole physiognomy was instinct with a rap- 
tire which none but a lonely enthusiast, such as he, might know. 

“On the broken deal form close by the hearth a woman was seated— 
the musician’s mother. Though little more than forty years old, she ex- 
hibited ‘in her gréy hair, thin drawn cheeks, and wrinkled forehead, 
symptoms of a premature old age. In addition to this, as she raised her 

yes, either in thought, or towards that part of the room where she ima- 
gined the window to be, a dull film, a blank whiteness which was spread 
over the pupils, betrayed that she had lost the richest of God's blessings — 
sight. ‘The woman now was listening attentively to her son’s music, and 
it might not be too much to say that she appeared nearly as enwrapped 
as himself. Her face was cured in the direction whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, and from time to time her countenance was lit up with a amie of 
pleasure. 

Thus in the attitude of listening, her hands folded on her lap, would 
Mrs. Flemming continue for hours together; yet her devotion to sounds 
might owe its origin less to a natural love of music, than that it was one 
of the few pleasures remaining to her senses, the light of heaven, and the 
countless objects in the breathing world, being shut out from her soul. 
Then, too, the sweet melodies were produced by the skill of her son. 
Music gave him delight; and his joy was hers, his hope hers, his success, 
his advancement in the world, were the great objects of her existence. 
She loved him as a mother only can love. His poor misshapen form 
was to her memory not a monster, but that of a child of beauty, and she 
could recal those hours, ere her eyes closed in darkness, when she nursed 
him on her bosom, and then his deformity was deformity to her no more; 
for love, by its Protean spell, had changed him to a an Mat thing. The 
image stamped on her brain remained unaltered; and now, not willing to 
disturb her dream, she would pass her hands nowhere but over his face : 
there the touch, so finely sensitive in the blind, would find all harmonious, 
all beautiful; and as, with her span, she measured the high broad brow, 
she would murmur with proud pleasure about his iesadualle developed in- 
tellect, assuring him that a mind like his would eventually triumph over 
difficulties, and bear him on to the honours and the Wok which he 
coveted. 

Flemming had for some time filled a situation in the orchestra of a 
minor theatre. This precarious source of income was all he possessed, 
and barely put bread into the mouths of his parent and himself. His 
musical talents had never been appreciated. The fine notes of his violin, 
and the high flights of his tasteful, exuberant fancy, were lost at the low 
City Theatre, where the musicians, only intent on striking the vulgar ear, 
blew their trumpets, shrieked on their clarionets, and beat their drums, 
imagining that the loudest music was of necessity the best. Who would 
believe genius could exist in Fleet-lane? or the soul of an Orpheus be en- 
shrined in a hunchback seated on a broken stool, amidst squalor and 
wretchedness ? 

‘Flemming’s instrument was silent, his fervour had abated, and his fea- 
tures settled into their accustomed stillness, expressive of thought and 
melancholy. | He remained for several minutes without moving or speak- 
ing; and so abstracted was he, that he did not feel the hi ht passing of 
fingers over his face, ‘His mother, stationed behind his stool, was bending 
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over him, and those fingers moved across the cheeks, under the eyes, but 
chiefly over the forehead. This was the only method the blind woman 

of discovering the sorrowful or happy feelings which, at different 
times, might affect her son, and it rarely deceived her. She did not find 
the traces of tears on his cheek, and she felt no contracting of the lips in-- 
dicating harsh or bitter feeling; but the brow was gathered in a manner 
which plainly assured her that he was not simply studying music, or 


« Now, what ails thee, my boy? You played that piece exquisitely, and 
it will be sure to attract attention.” 

Flemming did not speak. 

“ I know you ought to perform solos, in order to be judged fairly by 
the audience; but you say they will not permit this at the theatre.” 

Still the hunchback made no observation. The blind woman found 
his hand, which had been buried beneath his waistcoat. 

“‘ My boy, what means this agitation? You are in a fever?” 

‘‘ Not of the body, but of the mind,” said Flemming, at length. 

“ A fever of the mind?” repeated the mother, in an anxious tone; 
“ then this comes of your deep study.” 

“ It does not arise from that—no, no!” The meagre arm rested on the 
table, the pale forehead was leant upon the hand, and the thoughtful 
eyes were fixed on the mother’s face, That look of intense sadness 
turned instinctively to her—instinctively, for a moment's reflection would 
have told him that his sorrows so expressed could not be made known to 
one who was blind. Much of the same feeling came over the heart of 
the great conqueror,* when, his armies at length defeated, and his empire 
lost, he Fa in the anguish of his spirit, though she who had given 
him birth was not there to hear him, and exclaimed—‘“‘ My mother! my 
mother!” 

“ Here are two nosegays,” said the woman, feeling about the table; 
‘“‘ why have you divided the flowers which you got for me this morning 
into two nosegays? I would rather have had them in one bunch.” 

*¢ One is for you, and one for her,” said Flemming. And his pale cheek 
glowed, and his lip quivered. 

“‘ One for her? Who is that ?” 

“ For the young lady up-stairs.” 

The blind woman started, but her surprise soon gave place to anxiety 
and distress. 

“ That young lady, Mark,” she said, hesitatingly, some sudden and 
strange suspicion having awoke in her mind—“ that young lady, though 
she is so poor, though she labours so hard night and day, is the daughter 
of a fallen gentleman—she would not accept your nosegay.” 

‘‘ ] do not mean to offer it to her; I only place flowers on her mantel- 
shelf during her absence.” 

“‘ Have you done this often before, then, silly boy ?” 

No answer was returned, therefore the mother presumed her son 
had been guilty of the folly. 

“ Surely,” said the woman, in a hurried and anxious tone, “ you are 
not in love with Miss Hester Somerset ?” 

‘¢ In love with her?” said Flemming, rising from his stool, and walk- 
ing to and fro in the small apartment; “it is not love, mother, which I 
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feel, for the sentiment I entertain for you is love; but it is a ho 
bitter dream, a longing after that which can never be obtained, a frenzy, 
@ consuming fire—a passion which has no name!” 

»'The hunchback stopped before the window, and slightly raised the 
sash to let in the air, for he gasped for breath. 

§ Mark, you have strong sense, and an aspiring intellect; subdue these 
idle — which can only bring with them disappointment, and embitter 

our life.” 
us It cannot be. I have struggled long and much, but the torrent cannot 
be stemmed; I am borne away in the whirlpool of my mad passion. Do 
not reason with me; do not endeavour to show me my folly, for I am 
conscious of it already—wretched abortion! miserable deformed monster 
that I am!” 

“* Hush! hush!” 

‘* Men regard me only as an object of ridicule; women turn from me 
with horror.” 

F itd me, Mark! For my sake, hush!” cried the mother, clasping her 
ands. 

‘Why fell upon me this heavy curse? Oh! why, why did I come into 
the world?” 

His hands were pressed upon his forehead; his white cheeks, quivering 
lips, and straining eyes, phat the agony of his working and per- 
turbed spirit; but these passionate gestures from the r mother were 
kindly concealed ; she could only hear his words, yet they were sufficient 
to overwhelm her with distress. She strove to speak, but utterance failed 
her; yet no tears filled her eyes. That woman had not wept for years, 
for, with her sight, seemed also to have departed the capability of shed- 
ding those drops which relieve the heart. 

Her arms were now thrown around the neck of her wayward son—the 
boy all beauty to her fancy, all perfection to her partial judgment. She 
was able to speak at te and prayed him not so to upbraid Heaven, not 
so to curse his own destiny. Then she strained him to her breast, kissed 
his forehead, his neck, his hands, his hair, in all the wild abandonment 
and blind devotion of the mother for her offspring. Woman! woman! 
in joy and in wretchedness, in youth and in age, who among God’s crea- 
tures can love like thee ? 

Flemming relented, his heart softened, and every sentiment of bitter- 
ness vanished. He returned his mother’s fond endearments, beseeching 
her to forgive him. The wilder and harsher passions, indeed, subsided, 
yet in spite of the seeming calm to which he was restored, an undercur- 
rent of strong feeling ran beneath the tranquillised surface; the eruption 
was over, but the lava still boiled in the dark depth of the voleano. The 
love of the poor deformed for the child of grace and light, hopeless 
though it might be, continued the same. 


Cuapter VII. 


THE TWO VILLAINS. 


‘““WuatT news ?—what have you learnt?” asked Hartley of Mr. Pike, 
as the latter gentleman entered the Templar’s chambers. With his usual 
quiet sneaking air when in the presence of his superiors, Pike shut the 
door after him, placed his hat upon the ground, and with his red silk hand- 
kerchief began to wipe the perspiration from his forehead. This action, 
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simple as it might be, was performed so slowly and quietly, that it'spoke 

better than words a happy confidence on Mr. Pike’s part while at the 
am 


a 
same time he seemed to say—‘“I don’t mind fatigue; most: willing 
to labour, even tothe sweat of my brow, in the service of my patron.” 
The lawyer then seated himself, and significantly smiled: ? 

~ “Pretty good success, Mr. Hartley, pretty good; I have discovered 
the where she lives, and her employment.” 

ne ery well,” said Hartley, nodding his head; ‘and where does she 
reside?” 

“ Not far from her father—in Fleet-lane.” 

** And her occupation ?””’ 

“ To support herself, and supply Mr. Somerset with a few little com- 

in the prison—for prison-fare, you must know, is not far removed 
from starvation.” 

“Comforts? supply Somerset with comforts?” and Hartley suppressed 
an oath. 

“She has obtained a situation in a certain establishment in the west 
end of London; they pay her, I learn, rather handsome wages.” 

“ This will not do!” exclaimed Hartley; ‘my — will be defeated 
—the keeping of Somerset upon bread and water ; for through him,” he 
added, speaking in an absent manner, as if to himself, “I have lost this 
woman for ever. Have not her anxiety, her love for him—ay, for him! 
destroyed even her intellect? Go on, Mr. Pike.” 

“T have to tell you a little in addition to this. Not contented with 
labouring through the day, she sits up half the night manufacturing 
purses, for which she obtains a good remunerating price at the shops.” 

** Worse and worse! What can the miserable child be aiming at ?” 

Now it was Mr. Pike’s interest to throw as many difficulties and dan- 
gers around the subject as possible, whereby he might awaken Hartley’s 
alarm, and impress upon his patron's mind how very valuable were his 
(Mr. Pike’s) services. ‘ 

‘What is she aiming at, ask you, Mr. Hartley? Ha! I have learnt 
that as well!” exclaimed the little man, knowingly shaking his head. 
You will smile, perhaps, when I name the fanciful, and apparently 
preposterous design, which this young girl has conceived. A blind 
woman in the house, whose acquaintance I have made, informed me of it, 
for Miss Hester, in a moment of childlike fervour, hinted as much to her. 
What think you of the possibility of her saving from her shillings a week 
a sufficient sum to liquidate her father’s debt, and so release him from 
prison? This, I assure you, is the daughter's grand object, the end for 
which she so unceasingly toils.” 

All the bitterness of Hartley’s nature was awakened by these words. 
The mere idea of his victim thus, at length, escaping from his hands, 
incensed him to a degree, which kindly and forgiving spirits might, 
indeed, marvel at. His hatred had a oneness which gradually absorbed 
into itself all other passions; and his vengeance, like some ravenous 
vulture, though it constantly devoured, was never satisfied. The foul 
bird of the soul remained there hanging over the prey, nor would it de- 

while one remnant was left for a future feast. 

“The debt,” said Hartley, “for which I detain Somerset in prison ‘is 
now 5001... Ihave taken measures to influence distant relatives, for near 
ones we have none; therefore I have no apprehension that the sum will 
be advanced him. But, Mr. Pike, do you indeed imagine it possible 
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thatthe wretched child can save up the money by following the o¢cupa- 
so Can't say,” answered the wily attorney. “ Your question is a diffi- 
Cult one; to auswer, Mr. Hartley. We have read and heard of very won- 
derful things performed by child n for their parents, especially, I may 
add, sir, by daughters.” 

He coughed, and looked obliquely from out of the corners’ of his 

black eyes. 

“ We must a a stop to this,” said Hartley, in a decided tone. 

“How? what power may the law give us to restrain the actions of 
this young woman ?” 

** Never mind the law ; I tell you we must stop this. Why, even if 
the daughter should not oventalty succeed in her aim, the very ho 
of such a consummation will buoy up the father in prison. A man who 
has hope burning in his breast, though it tells falsehoods, will never sink, 
never be crushed.” 

** He will not. I echo your sentiments,” said Mr. Pike. 

“Then listen. You seem at a loss to understand how we shall frus- 
trate this Hester Somerset’s designs; the thing may be done‘in the 
a manner. Cause her to be dismissed from the situation she now 

s. 

“Ha! truly; that will be striking at the root—cutting off her chief 
resource. 

“Let your task then be the effecting of this object.” 

The little man pondered, leaning his bristly chin on his bony hand. 
Good and virtuous thoughts were passing through his mind ; at least he 
himself thought so. Ina few minutes he spoke in a subdued tone, his 
eyes fixed on the ground : 

* So, I must devise a plan to cause and obtain Miss Somerset’s discharge. 
I must be the instrument used in defeating a virtuous child’s pious design. 
Is this line of conduct consistent with the principles of honour, justice, 
aud humanity, which, I am proud to say, I have always advocated? Tell 
me, Mr. Hartley, is it?” 

The Templar impatiently kicked away a stool near him, and “ pshaw'd!”’ 
only adding, “remember your annuity !” 

. Pike turned himself uneasily in his chair. “ Well, let me see, 
The young lady works se extremely hard at present, and must do so, if 
uninterrupted, for a series of years, that ten chances to one but her 
labour will destroy her health; ay, bring on consumption ; and consump- 
tion in this country is certain death. What then? the question is whether 
a man shall remain in prison, where he may muse on philosophical sub- 
jects, and read books all his life, or whether a human being shall die— 
rematurely, I say, die, drop into her grave in her young and virgin 
oom. Alas! I perceive I must not hesitate; I must suspend the 
labours of the child and so save her life, while the father must remain in 
gaol. This is humanity! this is justice! this is the part of a Christian! 
—Mr. Hartley, I will most readily do what you desire.” 

“ Thank you ; see that she be dismissed from the place, and cast upon 
the stream, within a week.” 

‘‘ You may depend upon me. Yes, yes,” added] Mr. Pike to himself, 
as he walked down the stairs, “I will save this innocent female from a 
premature grave; it’s only my duty.” 

Dec.—vVol. XC. NO. CCCLX. 2a 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


Caaprer LIX. 


WueEn the dirty dusting charwoman at Nonsuch House gave Mr. 
Sponge permission to come in and see whether he could find the where- 
withal to write a note to Sir Harry Scattercash, our worthy friend sat on 
his horse for some seconds staring intently into the dining-room window, 
thinking that lapse of time might cause the fourpenny-piece to be suffi- 
ciently respected to procure him something like directions how to pro- 
ceed, as well to get rid of his horse, as to procure access to the house, the 
door of which stood frowningly shut. In this, however, he was mis- 
taken, for no sooner had the woman uttered the words, “ Well, you can 
come in and see,” than she flaunted into the interior of the room, and 
commenced a regular series of assaults upon the furniture, throwing the 
hearth-rug over one chair back, depositing the fireirons in another, 
rearing the steel fender up against the Carrara marble chimney-piece, 
and knocking things about in the independent way that servants 
treat unoffending furniture, when master and mistress are comfort- 
ably ensconced in bed. “Flop” went the duster again; “bang” 
went the furniture; “knock” this chair went against that, and she 
seemed bent upon putting all things into that happy state of sixes 
and sevens that characterises a sale of household furniture, when 
chairs mount tables, and the whole system of domestic economy is 
revolutionised. Seeing that he was not going to get pavihing 
more for his money, our friend at length turned his horse and 
found his way to the stables by the unerring drag of carriage-wheels. 
All things * he being as matters were in the house, he put the 
redoubtable nag into a stall, and helped him to’ a liberal measure of 
oats out of the well-stored and unlocked corn-bin. He then sought 
the back of the house by the worn flagged way that connected it 
with the stables. The back yard was in the full enjoyment of the admired 
confusion that might be expected from the woman’s account. Empty 
casks and hampers were piled and stowed away in all directions, while 
regiments of champagne and other bottles stood and lay and rolled about 
among blacking bottles, Seltzer-water bottles, boot-trees, bath-bricks, old 
brushes, and stumpt-up besoms. Several pairs of dirty top-boots, most of 
them with the spurs on, were chucked into the shoe-house just as they 
had been taken off. The kitchen into which our friend now entered was 
in the same disorderly state. Numerous copper pans still stood on the 
charcoal stoves, and the jack revolved without any meat on the spit. A 
dirty slip-shod girl sat sleeping, with her apron thrown over her head, 
which rested on the end of a table. The open door of the servants’ hall hard 
by disclosed a mountain of dress and other clothes, which, after mopping 
up the ale and other slops, would be carefully folded and taken back to 
the rooms of their respective owners. 

“ Halloo !” cried Mr. Sponge, shaking the sleeping girl by the shoulder, 
which caused her to start up, stare, and rub her eyes in wild affright. 
“ Halloo !” repeated he, “what's happened you?” 

“ O, beg pardon, sir!” exilaisiied’ she ; “ beg pardon,” continued she, 
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clasping her hands, “I'll never do so again, sir; no, sir, I’ll never do so 
again, indeed I won't.” 

“s had just stolen a shape of blanc-mange, and thought she was 
caught. 

«Then show me where I'll find pen and ink and paper,” replied our 
friend. 

* Oh, sir, I don’t know nothin’ about them,” replied the girl; “indeed, 
sir, I don't ;” thinking it was some other petty larceny he was inquiring 
about. 

‘© Well, but you can tell me where to find a sheet of paper, surely?” 
rejoined he. 

“‘ Oh, indeed, sir, I can’t,” replied she; “I know nothin’ about nothin’ 
of the sort.” Servants never do. 

“ What sort?” asked Mr. Sponge, wondering at her vehemence. 

“ Well, sir, about what you said,” sobbed the girl, applying the corner 
of her dirty apron to her eyes. 

“ Hang it, the girl’s mad,” rejoined our friend, brushing by, and 
making for the passage beyond. ‘This brought him past the still room, 
the steward’s room, the teasea r’s room, and the butler’s pantry. 
All were in most glorious confusion; in the latter Captain Cutitfat’s 
lacquer-toed, lavender-coloured dress-boots were reposing in the silver 
soup tureen, and Captain Bouncey’s varnished pumps stuffed into a wine- 
cooler. The last detachment of empty bottles stood or lay about the 
floor, commingling with boot-jacks, knife-trays, bath-bricks, coat’ brushes, 
candlend boxes, plates, lanterns, lamp-glasses, oil bottles, corkscrews, 
wine-strainers—the usual miscellaneous appendages of a butler’s pantry. 
All was still and quiet; not a sound, save the loud ticking of a time- 
piece, or the occasional creek of a jarring door, disturbed the solemn 
silence of the house. A nimble-handed mugger or tramp might have 
carried off whatever he liked with impunity. 

Passing onward, Mr. Sponge came to a red-bazed, brass-nailed door, 
which, opening freely on a patent-spring, revealed the fine proportions of 
a light picture-gallery with which the bright mahogany doors of the 
entertaining-rooms communicated. Opening the first door he came to, 
our friend found himself in the elegant drawing-room, on whose round 
bird’s-eye maple table in the centre were huddled all the unequal-lengthed 
candles of the previous night’s illumination. It was a handsome apart- 
ment, fitted up in the most costly style; with rose-colour brocaded satin 
damask, the curtains trimmed with silk tassel fringe, and ornamented with 
festooned cord and massive bullion tassels on cornices, Cupids supporting 
wreathes under an arch, with open carved-work and enrichments in. 
burnished gold. The room, save the muster of the candles, was just as 
it had been left; and the richly gilt sofa still retained the indentations of 
the sitters, with the luxurious ‘ive pillows, as they had been supporting 
their backs. 

“ Who knows,” thought Mr. Sponge, “ but Bugles and my lady may 
have made those marks.” Scandal soon spreads, and Mr. Sponge had 
picked up some about Mr. Bugles and her ladyship on the memorable 
day’s hunting. \ 

The room reeked of tobacco, and the ends and ashes of cigars dotted 
the tables and the white marble chimneypiece, and the gilt slabs and the 
finely-flowered Tournay carpet, just as the fires of gipsies dot and dis- 
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figure the face of a country. Postly. china and nick-nacks of ill’ sérts 


were scattered about, in p ion. together, it was a beautiful room. 
i/* No want.of money here,” said Mr. Sponge to himself, ‘as he eyed 
it, and thought what havoc Gustavus James would make among the 
ornaments if he had a chance. ode 
He then looked about for pen, ink, and paper. These were distributed 
so wide apart as to show the little request they were in. Having at 
length succeeded in getting all he vehase gathered together, Mr. Sponge 
vs down on the peg sofa, to agit how he should address 
is prospective host, as he hoped. Mr. Soapey Sponge was not a sh 
on nyo reader will perha ; have gathered from the tondt of his Rend 
ceedings; but, considermg the circumstances under which he made Sir 
Harry Scattercash’s acquaintance, together with his design upon his hos- 
pitality—above all, considering the crew by whom Sir Harry was sur- 
rounded—it required some little tact to pave the way without raising the 
present inmates of the house in opposition to him. There are no people 
so anxious to protect another from robbery as those who are robbing 
him themselves. Mr. Sponge thought, and thought, and thought. At 
last he resolved to write on the subject of the dg After sundry 
attempts on pink, blue, and green-tinted paper, he at last succeeded in 
hitting off the following, on yellow :— | 
“* Nonsuch House. 
“Dear Sir Harry,—I rode over this morning, hearing’ you were 
to hunt, and am sorry to find you indisposed. I wish you would 
drop me a line to old Crowdey’s, Puddingpote Bower, saying when 
next you go out, as I should much like to have another look at your 
splendid pack, before I leave this country, which I fear will have to be 
soon. ‘¢ Yours in haste, 
“S. SponcE. 


“ P.S.—I hope you all got safe home the other night from Mr. Pea- 


>, 99 


straw s. 


Having put this into a richly-gilt and embossed envelope, our friend 
directed it conspicuously to Sir Harry Scattercash, Bart., and stuck it in 
the centre of the mantelpiece. He then retraced his steps through the 
back regions, informing the sleeping beauty he had before disturbed, and 
who was now busy scouring a pan, that he had left a letter on the 
drawing-room chimneypiece for Sir Harry, and if she would see that he 
got it, he (Mr. Sponge) would remember her the next time he came, 
which he inwardly hoped would be soon. He then made for the stable, 
and got his horse, to go home, sauntering more leisurely along than one 
would expecta man to do that had not got his breakfast, especially one 
riding @ hunter. 

The truth was, Mr. Sponge did not much like the aspect of affairs. Sir 

’s was evidently a desperately “fast” house to be at; added to 
which, the guests by whom he was surrounded were clearly of the wide+ 
awake,order, who would not spare any pickings for a stranger. Indeed, 
Mr,.Sponge felt that. they rather cold-shouldered him at Farmer Pea- 
.straw’s, and were in a greater h to be off when the drag came, than 
the .mere difference. between inside and outside seats could make. He 
much, questioned whether he got into Sir Harry’s at all. If it cate 
to a.vote, he thought he should not. Then, what was he to do? “Old 
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Jog. was clearly tired of him; and he had nowhere else to go to ; Christ- 
mas, t90; was coming on, and there is nothing so forlorn as a ‘nian 
living at his own expense at Christmas; he would seem to be cut 
off from the world and society—excommunicated, in fact. Then Mr. 
Sponge thought over the horrors of Christmas; the certain cessation of 
hunting; the hard, dry ground; the cold, bleak winds; the worsted 
comforters; the yellow fogs; and wondered how any one could assign 
the attributes of hilarity to such a droppy-nose, dispiriting, chilblainy, 
easterly-wind season. Hilarit , forsooth Why, the very idea of the 
bills—many, doubtless, headed, “To bill delivered for 1849,” if not, 
indeed, ‘ for 1848-9”—would be enough to drive hilarity miles and 
miles away in the distance. And hy to that dread season, dear reader, 
we are all rapidly approaching! The thought of its horrors caused Mr. 
Sponge to stick spurs into the chestnut, and hurry the horse home to 
Puddingpote Bower. 


CuarpTrer LX. 
FARMER PEASTRAW AGAIN. 


WE must now take a look at Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey. When Jog 
found that his disagreeable guest had wheezed away to hunt, instead of 
for good, as he predicted in his shout below Mr. Sponge’s window to 
‘Murry Ann” up above, he was very angry at not having been told, 
and went stamping about the house, anathematising everybody he came 
near, and indulging in invectives against his absent friend. 

‘“* Never saw such a (puff) fellow—treated the (wheeze) house as if it 
was his own—would put a stop to that sort of (gasp) work.”” And then 
he abused Bartholomew for not having put his flail of a hunting-whip 
in its proper place in the passage, and hinted pretty broadly at the pro- 
bability of its being applied to his back ; censured the cook most severely 
for allowing the butcher to leave so much suet—intimating pretty plainly 
that he knew what became of it—and blew up Kobins, the mole- 
catcher, for some unnecessary mounds that disfigured the front field. 
Having quarrelled with everybody and everything, he then went to 
breakfast. 

The mollifying influence of a hearty meal having at length appeased 
his anger, he began to consider how he should occupy his day. The 
relieving officer of the Stir-it-stiff Union called, but brought no Leciteiile 
upon his time—none at least beyond the recital of Betty Spratt’s contu- 
macy about her tea; and an account of the vagaries of some of the 
wandering tribe upon the‘whitewashed walls of their ward. 

Domestic affairs seemed all on the square, and ‘* P-o-n-t-0-o” was too 
sore from his yesterday’s peppering to make another excursion against 
the partridges practicable, even if his master had had energy enough 
for the purpose. But Jog was an easy shooter as he was an easy hunter, 
and did not take the field very frequently. 

Altogether our friend Jog had nothing to do, and the day was too 
fine for him to devote it entirely to the forming and fashioning of gibby 
sticks, He contemplated immortalising the Pope and all his band of 
make-believe bishops, but he waited for the “ Illustrious London News,” 
as he called it, to furnish him with the necessary designs to go by. As 
he wandered restlessly about the house, now examining stock in the 
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tion, er nnd, by Me pon his awd 
Daieatoorelas to avail A¢ A sins et his (puff ) 
i to me,” observed J Jog to hicoot, and sid be had some ox 
saplings I might have. J°ll go there to-day,” continued he, ese 
his- mind on moment; and forthwith he raised the usual bellow for 
Get wisi ready, Barthol the ready !” 

" -ton omew—get a-ton 
exclaimed he Bartholomew answered to eat me = . 

“ Yes, sir !” = ee the back kitchen, where he was 

a regiment oes, beginning with the full-sized 
pon age of master’s great foot down to the dimeagin proportions of 
Gustavus James's. 

“Go in state, sir?” asked Bartholomew, laying aside the shoe and 
blacking-brush, and divesting himself of a dirty old green baize apron, 
formerly a table-cover. 

“ State (puff ), state (wheeze),” pondered Jog, thinking whether he 
should take the lad, and, if so, whether he should go in his pepper-and-salts, 
with the Saeed threaded looped-up hat, or in his fustians—“ yes,” said Jog, 

ai td gue better go; I shall want some one to (puff ) the horse, but 

t mind makin’ yourself smart, your (puff) fustins ‘ill do—your 

“oom your (gasp (gasp) hat—so now (puff ), make (wheeze) haste, and let’s 

start directly;” Jog thinking the sooner he set off the sooner he'd get 

back, and the less chance there would be of Mr. Sponge being left alone 
with Mrs. J 

The boy, ma was always much readier to ride than to work, p roceeded 
to obey the order with the alacrity of one who liked it ; and reg who was 
as keen after gibbies as some men are after foxes, was seon in his rattle-trap, 
with his little axe and handsaw peeping their heads above the capacious 
pockets of his paletot. He then whisked away without deigning to say 
where he was going, but with an intimation to Mrs. Jog that he would not 
be long in being back. 

The road to Stoke being pretty good, and the frost now hardening 
whatever was soft or heavy, our friend jingled and jolted, and bumped 
and jumped, in the “ hang your paint and varnish style” that characterises 
oem oh ae The day, as we have already stated, in accom- 

ponge to Nonsuch House, was clear and bright, and the 
of Farmer Peastraw’s red-brick house, with its white dove- 
cote, its glittering — and crowded stackyard, soon formed an impos- 
ing feature in the landscape, that kept increasing in importance as Mr. 
ury approached it. Peastraw farmed a good deal of land, and 
things very nice and neat, not only at the homestead but over the 
generally. The hedges were nicely trimmed, the ditches well 
the gates in good order, and, altogether, a practised eye could 
trace his boundaries from among the hungry-looking corduroy fallows, 
the rushy pastures, and the cricket-ball-sized turni = his less push- 
ing neighbours, intermixed and interwoven though the fields were in 
some parts... Peastraw would have everything as it ought to be, whereas 
Jog was a man without the slightest taste or feeling for land; one who 
merely looked upon it as the means of extracting a certain amount of in- 
come, and perhaps the cause of procuring him the chairmanship of the 
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turnpike roads. What, therefore, Jog would think a most unimportant, 
almost matter-of-course proceeding, Peastraw would regard as a down- 
right outrage and violation of the rights of private property. 
( :Jog, on a former occasion, had roused Peastraw’s wrath by setting his 
cattle-wrong, by leaving a gate that he had passed to get at 
a boundary bere there were ome tmpting bbs, it was the 
“a Seg e yi, rt relative - bee that —_ Joggle- 
, . Sponge, on ight of the hunting carouse, procured 
Hesitenenstaahonen of this a visit. eaves sent to censure Mr. 
Jog for his proceedings, whereas Mr. Sponge told him that Peastraw said 
he would be glad to see him there again ; accordingly, there he was. It so 
happeued that Peastraw, intending to eat some turnips off eee had 
been hunting up and down for net stakes, of which he had ed in 
obtaining a good quantity, which he had hauled that morning to the 
Wetherhog Close, adjoining the road along which Jog was driving. He 
caught view of the heap as they.lay deposited just inside the green gate. 
_“ Phere’s a lot of stout sticks!”” exclaimed he to himself, thinking what 
fine popes and cardinals they would eut into. He reined in as he spoke, 
and then stood up in the vehicle to reconnoitre. ‘Bless me (puff),” 
said he, eyeing them, ‘“ what a size they are—substance enough for “ 
thing—even for a set of Barclay and Perkins’s draymen,” added he, as 
eyed the clean sweeps of the long, heavy axe, instead of the jagged hack- 
ings of his little one. ‘‘ All sorts of (puff) wood, I declare (gasp) ; beech 
(wheeze), birch (gasp), hazel (wheeze), alder (puff), ash. Ill just (puff) 
out and look at’em.” So saying, he motioned Bartholomew to the horse’s 
head, and made the springs of the vehicle creek as he alighted. He un- 
loosened the chain with which the gate was fastened, and was presently at 
the heap. “(Puff )—strong and (wheeze) good they are,” observed he, turn- 
ing them over and rolling the topmost of the heap down; “ worth a (gasp) 
of money these, if they were properly applied.” And he paused and 
thought what noble and notable people he could cut them into, and what 
a scandalous waste it was applying such material to the purpose that they 
were intended for. ‘There's a (puff) yew, I declare,” exclaimed Jog, as 
a very rough, strong yew stick, or rather staff, with some of its leaves on 
the small untrimmed twigs, appeared on the top of the heap; “ I’ve been 
wanting a (puff) yew this I don’t know how long,” continued he, “and 


they're very bad to get.” So saying, he disengaged this one from the lot, - 


and forthwith,commenced lopping and ridding it of its superfluous wood 
and twigs. A clubhead alder next claimed his attention, which he really 
thought might be more yaluable than the yew, and it in turn was dis- 
placed by thorn. 

As Jog was thus busily engaged, chop, chop, chopping,—hack, hack, 
hacking ; thinking how he had lit on his legs, and that he had got some 
good out of his disagreeable guest, Mr. Sponge, a voice exclaimed over 
the hedge, 

“ Why, curse your impittance, are you here again?” 

“Oh, that’s you! (puff),” exclaimed Jog, looking up, not having 
heard what was said. 

Mel yes,” roared Peastraw, “it is me!” the speaker's eyes staring, 
and his face reddening with anger. 

-ais¢ Well, and how are you? (puff),” asked Jog, wiping the now stream- 
ing perspiration from his brow. [4 Ha 
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cotthineT;* sepeated: Peastraw ; Se otf en aqase vw 9987 
(wheess), fens W985 on’ q a pe Hise you ar 


: Mt rordeyntié 

to oe Peastraw, astonished at his im érite.""4« : 
sete Pe, ae — $a sores 

wre Besides (pei 9 Mle nis (wheeze),—can't' say” I've ' any’ "ticker 

a parecer fen to (puff) ‘myself of your’ hen eres ‘tolget 

see od 
| iris !” roared Peastraw; “I never gave you no invitation ; 
OT NCE I sent to desire that you wouldn n't come maraudin’ over 


an 
pe metre Somers staring with astonishment. 

last time you were here,” continued Peastraw, in the same sweet 
post “you did me’multitudinous damage. You set all my stock wrong ; 
my four-year-old colt, that was to have helped me through these 
disastrous times, galloped about the country all night, and caught a cold 
that turned him into a roarer; two of my cows picked calf; my old sow 
got kicked by a cart-horse; and altogether you damaged me to the 
extent ene I mate t pean what.” Saying which Peastraw gave his horny 
hand a hearty against his\ patent corduroy shorts. 
-  & Well, Aa ped Jog: | ‘you surely sent me word by Mr. ( (puff) 
Sponge that I had to (wheeze) over here to get some (gasp) gibbies.’ 
- & Never sich a che !” roared Peastraw. ‘ Never sich a thin 
don’t know no sich person as Mr. Sponge; never heard of him in a A iy my 
life !” 

“ Oh (puff), yes,” replied J “he was at your (gasp) house the 
other night wees Harry ao (wheeze) party. seth: 4 

“ Sponge!” exclaimed Peastraw. ‘“ ape /” yepeated he; “ay, 
there was a stranger at my house, who said he was staying with you; 
but I never gave him no sich message.” 

“ No!” ejaculated Jog, with astonishment. 

“Certainly not,” replied Peastraw. ‘On the contrary, I told him 
to'tell you never to come here no more; that I’d had enough of ‘your 
company ; and so I have,” added Peastraw, with an emphasis. 

“Well, I don’t know (puff),” observed Jog, looking very foolish ; 
“that certainly wasn't the (gasp) message he gave me. He said you 
desired your (puff) compliments, and there were some nice young (gasp) 
ashes that I was welcome to (wheeze) over to get.” 

“‘ Neyer sich a thing!” roared Peastraw again; “never sich a thing! 
I told Mr. What’s-his-name to say I desired you mightn’t come here any 
more; and so I tell you to your ace, if you' believe me.’ 

. Well,” seat | Jog, x then I s’pose I'd better (wheeze) away.” 

“You'd better,"’ replied Peastraw, with a jerk of the head. 

“« Humph !” pondered Jog, looking wistfully at the yew, “TI s’pose 
you'll let’ me take what I’ve got?” 

“48 “dare say!” exclaimed Peastraw; “and then Tl be having you 
oe ; with somebody else’s message.” 
Sai # mn come no more.” 
Peastraw, descending nies the hedge-bank, and 
vt awa in , direction Ofhome, 2 YY OE gaan 
: “Jog & george de or ery re Daal ell it ag if 


“with Evga 1 int tefl of th epi, He ley 


restunad Mlb-eoad in e phaeton, and, sore disconcerted, 
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retrace his A homewards, He was hurt. at the rudeness of the farmer, 
: | 


#4, the loss of. so, ony fine sticks, and. indignant;at the /hoax 
arg any played upon him by Mr. Spon together he was very 


mi ge Al was : 
mueh, ut.out; nor was i vexation i ' findin object o 
ie ore te S hecendekenen howe ice h Me. Sys 

shunting things, barring wn » which he ‘for 
@,pair tet faa slippers—nut-brown foxes’ heads, on sky-blue 
ground—in Jog’s easy chair, on one side of the fire, with the eternal. 
“ Moge’s: fares” in his hands; while Mrs, Jog pede ees, pair of 
socks for Gustavus James in the companion chair. Jog out 
furiously, but in such vague, incoherent terms, that neither his wife nor 
Mr. Sponge, who ecko alike ignorant of his pilgrimage, could make out 
what he was driving at. 

“Tt was (puff)—sticks (gasp)—insult—hoax gentleman (wheeze)— 
impittance! (puff )—wouldn’t bear it (gasp)—drive for nothin’—beast 
Peastraw ;” and so on, with repeated flutters of the shirt-frill, till slower 
articulation, produced by exhaustion of epithets, caused a light to shoot 
in upon Mr. Sponge, and make him sensible of the mischief his forged 
message had occasioned. However, he stood up manfully for the truth 
of what he had said, and even went so far as to offer to go with Mr. 
Crowdey to confront farmer Peastraw on the subject. He also hinted 
pretty broadly that he would be going to stay with Sir Harry Scatter- 
cash, whom he would make acquainted with the outrageous conduct of 
his tenant to his (Mr. Sponge’s) particular friend; and so, what with 
coaxing and hoaxing, they managed to get his choler appeased, though 
he most heartily wished Mr. Sponge at Nonsuch House, or any place 
rather than at Puddingpote Bower.» + 


Cuarptrer LXI. 
THE DEBATE 


Ir was just as Mr. Sponge predicted with regard to his admission .to 
Nonsuch House. The first person who espied his note to Sir Harry 
Scattercash was Captain Seedeybuck, who, going into the drawing-room, 
the day after Mr. Sponge’s visit, to look for the top of his cigar-case, saw 
it occupying the centre of the mantelpiece. Having mastered its con- 
tents, the captain refolded and replaced it where he found it, with the 
simple observation to himself of —“ that cock won’t fight.” 

aptain Quod saw it next, then Captain Bouncey, who told Captain 
Cutitfat what was in it, who agreed with Bouncey that it wouldn’t do to 
have Mr. Sponge there. 

Indeed, it seemed. agreed on all hands that their party rather wanted 
weeding than increasing. 

Thus, in due time, everybody in the house knew the contents of the 
note save Sir Harry, though none of them thought it worth while telling 
him* of it. On the third morning, however, as the party were assem- 
bling for breakfast, he came into the room reading it, . 

hy “ This(hiccup) note ought to have been delivered before,” obseryed he, 
Oo it up. yews yanllay 
5 & , eet dear,” \replied Lady. Scattercash, who. was . sitting 
glen fine and very beautiful;at the head. of the table, “I don’t know 
ahout it,” coon! poadey | 08 zl 
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_“ Who is it from?” asked brother Bob Spangles. 


’ Mr. (hiccup up) Sponge,” ‘Sir Harry. 
“ What a name etninet Catan Seedeybuck. 
Who is he?” asked Captain Quod, : 
Ay I don’t know,” replied Sir Harry; ‘he writes to (hiccup) about the 
“Oh, it'll be that brown-booted boy,” observed Captain Bouncey, 
“who we left at old Peastraw’s.” 
“No doubt,” assented Captain Cutitfat; adding, “‘ what business has he 
with the’ hounds ?” 
“He wants to know when we are going to (hiccup) again,” observed 
Sir Harry. 
“Does he?” ree Captain Seedeybuck. ‘That, I suppose, will 


oper upon W. 
e party now got settled to breakfast, and as soon as the first burst 
of or was appeased, the conversation again turned upon our friend 


ih ang ge e 

«6 is this Mr. Sponge?” asked Captain Bouncey, the billiard- 
marker, with the air of a thorough exclusive. 

Nobody answered. ' 

“‘ Who's your friend ?” asked he of Sir Harry direct. 

** Don’t know,” replied Sir Harry, from between the mouthfuls of a 
highly cayenne-peppered grill. / 

“Perhaps a alien,” suggested Captain Ladofwax, who hated 

tain Bouncey. 

** He looks more like a glazier, I think,” retorted Captain Bouncey, 
with a look of defiance at the speaker. 

“ Lucky if he is one,” retorted Captain Ladofwax, reddening up to 
the eyes; “he may have a chance of repairing somebody’s daylights.” 
The captain raising his saucer, to discharge it at his opponent's head. 

“ Gently with the china!” exclaimed Lady Scattereash, who was too 
much used to such scenes to care anything a hi the belligerents. Bob 
Spangles caught Ladofwax’s arm at the nick of time, and saved the 
saucer. 

“‘ Hout ! (hiccup) fellows are always (hiccup)ing,” exclaimed Sir 
Harry. “ P aides rik have you both phen Bal to keep the 


They then broke out into wordy recrimination and abuse, each declar- 
ing that he wouldn't stay a day longer in the house if the other remained; 
but as they had often said so before, and still gave no symptoms of going, 
their assertion produced little effect upon anybody. Sir Harry would 
not have cared if all his guests had gone together. Peace and order 
— at length restored, the conversation again turned upon Mr. 

onge. 

Me I suppose we must have another (hiccup) hunt before Christmas,” 
observed Sir Harry. 

“In course,” replied Bob Spangles, “it’s no use keeping the hungry 
brutes unless you work them.” 

. **You'll have a bagman, I presume,” observed Captain Seedeybuck, 
rhe, did not like the trouble of travelling about the country to draw for 
& 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Sir Harry ; ‘“‘ Watchorn will manage all that. He’s 

always (hiccup) in that line. We'd better have a hunt soon, and then 
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Mr. (hiccup) Bugles you can see it.” Sir Harry addressing himself to a 
gentleman he was as anxious to get rid of as Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey 
was to get rid of Mr. Sponge. | 

“No; Mr. Bugles won't go out any more,” replied lady Scatter- 
cash, peremptorily. “He was nearly killed last time;” her ladyship 
pr Balle? Ae, 9 glance at her husband, and a very loving one on 
partys apt Taahee Gi ibideet™” cblihd Bb Spangles. 

“Oh, naught’s never in danger!” observ 

“Then you can go, Bob,” snapped his sister. 

’ Then (hic wy pentledien; T think TM his Mr. (hiccup 

“Then (hi ntlemen, i just write this Mr. (hi 
What's-hissname A hiccup) over here,” dhinitil Sir Harry, “and a 
he'll be ready for the (hiccup) hunt whenever we choose to (hiccup) one.” 

The proposition fell still-born among the party. 

“Don’t you think we can do without him,” at last suggested Captain 
Seedeybuck. 

‘I think so,” observed the elder Spangles, without looking up from 
his plate. 

“Who is it?” asked Lady Scattercash. 

“The man that was here the other morning—the man in the copper- 
coloured boots,” replied Mr. Orlando Bugles. 

“Oh, I think he’s rather good-looking; I vote we have him,” replied 
her ladyship. ) 

That was rather a damper for Sir Harry; but upon reflection he 
thought he could not be worse off with Mr. Sponge and Mr. Bugles than 
he'was with Mr. Bugles alone; so, having finished a poor appetiteless 
breakfast, he repaired to what he called his “ study,” and with a feeble, 
shaky hand, scrawled an invitation to Mr. Sponge to come over to Non- 
such House, and take his chance of a run with his hounds. He then 
sealed and posted the letter without further to do. 

Four days had now elapsed since Mr. Sponge penned his overture to 
Sir Harry, and each succeeding day satisfied him the more of the utter 
impossibility of holding on much longer in his present billet at Pudding- 

te Bower. Not only was Jog coarse and incessant in his hints to 

im to be off, but he had lowered the standard of entertainment so 
preatly, that if it hadn’t been that Mr. Sponge had his servant and 

orses kept also, he might as well have been living at his own expense. 
The company lights were all extinguished; great, strong-smelling, cauli- 
flower-headed moulds, that were always wanting snuffing, usurped the 
place of Belmont wax or Palmer’s composites; napkins were withdrawn ; 
thrice worn table-cloths introduced; marsala did duty for sherry ; and 
the stick-jaw pudding assumed a consistency that was almost incompatible 
with articulation. 

As Mr. Sponge’s insinuations about going to Sir Harry's grew fainter 
and fainter, Jog’s manoeuvres to get rid of him, and intimations for him 
to go, grew broader and stronger; and, as a last effort, Jog had retired 
to his Seb Br are to draw up an advertisement, announcing Pudding- 
pote Bower to let, and the farnitare to be sold, just as Sir Harry’s 
Missive arrived. 

It was difficult to say whether the host's or the guest’s joy was greatest 
at the deliverance. 
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ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


Cuarter XVII. 


I was glad to find that with the Maltese I was not likely to have much 
trouble in taking the part of England, for the first two or three persons 
with whom I spoke on the affairs of the island were enthusiastic in praise 
of the cabinet. They said that they were so liberal. I asked them 
about the English civil servants of the colony, and I was astonished to 
learn that their number had been very much diminished of late. On 
inquiring how this was, I was told that all vacancies which had occurred 
under the present ministry had been filled up by natives. “Oh!” 
thought I to myself, ‘I see why you call them so liberal, my good 
friends ; but it appears that they prefer that epithet to those of just and 
prudent. They fawn on you for popularity—they send a Roman Ca- 
tholic governor to represent our Protestant Queen, and they employ 
Maltese in all civil appointments in preference to Englishmen. But the 
ie oon cannot fail to be the impaired regularity of the public ser- 
vice, the overweening insolence of the native officials, and the ultimate 
loss of respect to the English. The prestige of the name will soon fall 
to the ground; but the ministry care little about that, provided they ob- 
tain their meed of praise and adulation for being Liberal. 1 stated these 
views at the mess of one of the regiments there in which I had found an 
old friend, who asked me to dine with him in the magnificent hall of the 
‘¢ Auberge de Castille.” Similar opinions were expressed by my fellow- 
countrymen; and they told me that the first effect of this system which is 
now followed by the Colonial-office was, that they were often treated in 
the most disparaging manner. They said that the English were no 
longer looked up to, and that, when an opportunity offered, they were 
treated with open contempt. An instance was mentioned that struck me 
as illustrating the marked change which had taken place in the temper of 
this people since I had last been in contact with them some years ago. 
The officer on guard had ordered a corporal to clear a ring round the 
band of his regiment, which was playing in the square in front of the 
palace, for a crowd of Maltese was pressing on it in a manner which pre- 
vented their being able to play. The natives refused to draw back, and 
commenced buffeting the corporal about; he defended himself, and 
turned out the guards. A row ensued, which resulted in a court-martial, 
and proceedings before the civil authorities; but no damage was done ; 
and after much noise and clamour, the affair blew over. In former days, 
such a thing would have been impossible, as a red coat was respected by 
the worst mob; but our ministers are so liberal, that a few insults suf- 
fered by the army are of no consequence, when weighed in the balance 
with their popularity. There may, however, be more serious conse- 
quences than this, if the mistaken system continues. 

Malta is the focus of eastern travel, and from it diverge the different 
lines of steamers to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; but, although I saw a 
great number of them during my stay there, I was painfully sensible of 
the great proportion of foreign steam-vessels which navigate in the Medi- 
terranean. The Austrian Company of Trieste has thirty-one, and the 
French about fifteen belonging to government, and ten to a private 
company ; besides several Neapolitan, Tuscan, and Genoese ; while there 
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are wa two English steamers every month between Malta and England, 
Marseilles, the Ionian Islands, and Greece, and one to Alexandria and 
Constantinople. How is it that the government allows other countries 
to monopolise the Mediterranean in this manner, and to surpass them so 
very much in the description of vessels which run on some of these lines ? 
The Locust, Acheron, Voleano, and one or two others of our steamers 
which carry passengers between Malta, Marseilles, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, are really a disgrace to our navy; and then the fares are so very 
expensive, that the contrast with those of other nations is much to 
our disadvantage. We should navigate as cheap as the French or 
the Austrians; why, then, should we charge more? It is true, that one 
is more comfortable with an English commander than with the unshaven 
Frenchman; for it is a peculiarity of the captains of French steamers 
—I do not know why, but it certainly is so—that they all wear long 
beards. Perhaps the memory of the Duke de Joinviile is still dear to 
them. One meets with no sort of civility from them, for the passengers 
are not treated as the guests of the captain. Dinner is announced on 
deck by proclamation, and a general scramble follows, the officers making 
arush to the top of the table, where they cluster, regardless of any ladies 
who may happen to be on board, and they are served first. But, in our 
own steamers it is very different; in the first place, in them the genteel 
practice of shaving prevails, and then the commander is the host, and 
rarely fails in bestowing all due attention on his passengers. I was im- 
mediately aware of the change, from the civilities I had met with on board 
the English steamer which took me to Malta, when I embarked for 
Naples in a French steamer. From the captain to the cabin-boy, it was a 
red republic ; clamour and insubordination, egotism and brutality, awk- 
wardness as sailors, and rudeness as officers, were the characteristics of 
this democratic piece of French mechanism. In the cabin, however, 
“La Jeune France” was in a minority. First, there was a tall, dry, 
stiff, muscular, and bony woman, if, indeed, she belonged to that sex, for 
her dress was the only criterion which offered “7 solution of the problem. 
Her country was not doubtful, even before I heard her speak, as this 
species of the “‘ genus homo” has hitherto been observed only in the 
British Isles; and her age was that which most suits an independent 
spinster. The ensemble was most forbidding ; but after the ice was 
broken, or rather thawed, between us, I discovered that she was really a 
charming person. Full of information, and endowed with considerable 
wit—having seen a great deal, and describing it well—judging with good 
sense, and talking with good taste, this lady was essentially an agreeable 
companion. She was travelling alone; but one of her adventures, which 
came to my knowledge, proved how little she required protection. I 
had mentioned Merenditi in terms of admiration, but she stopped me, in 
her dry, eccentric manner. 

“ Indifferent specimen,” she said; ‘ much finer ones to be seen in the 
interior cf the Morea. Look here”’—and she drew a folio sketch-book 
from an unfathomable bag hanging on her arm, in which it appeared 
certain that there were no soundings, and which evidently contained 
many objects which might have graced an old curiosity shop, from “terra 
cotta” lacrymatories and marble fingers and toes from Athens, to pieces 
of lava from Etna and glass mosaic from the dome of St. Suplia’s. She 
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ed her album, and showed me a most spirited drawing of several 
Greek *“klephti,” in the act of robbing a party of travellers, with their 
ssa inted at them. The brigands were, without doubt, most splen- 
id-looking men, and I expressed the greatest admiration of the sketch. 
“The artist,” I said, “has also placed them in a most interesting 


position; and the composition of the figures is very good; they are so 
well ” 


“‘ Composition !” she said; “portraits taken from nature. Artist !—I 
drew it.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” I replied ; “you have a charming talent ; and putting them 
in the act of practising their profession was well conceived.” 

** No conception about it,” she rejoined ; “ drew them while they were 
robbing me; and, as they had finished their work before I had completed 
mine, took the chief of the banditti by the arm, and made him stand 
before me, under a tree, that I might fill in the details of his dress. 
Couldn’t do his head because he was laughing so.” 

I had never heard of anything like this at Clarence Villa, and my ad- 
miration of this heroine became somewhat mingled with awe. A young 
and very affected-looking man now joined in the conversation, by ex- 

sing admiration of the drawing, which he had seen as he was stand- 
ing near us. 

“ Ah!” he said, in a languid tone of voice, “I have been in Greece. 
It is a savage place. I was robbed, too, and lost everything | had.” 

‘Indeed !” said I, with a sympathising manner, “ that must have been 
exceedingly inconvenient.” 

“‘Oh! very much so,” he replied, with the same drawling accent ; 
‘that intense and unmitigated bore of a brigand left me nothing—not 
even what I prized the most, although it could be of no value to him; he 
was welcome to a miniature’ that I had of my mother, for instance, as I 
could get her likeness taken again—but my pomatum!—I may travel 
all over Europe without being able to replace such an exquisite pot of 

matum as that was.” 

“ Pshaw !—fool! puppy!’ muttered the lady; and, turning from him, 
we walked up and down the deck together for some time, until dinner 
was announced. A general race and mél/ée then ensued. No sort of 
form of handing the ladies down the companion-ladder was attempted. 
The captain brushed past us without condescending to take any notice of 
his passengers, who got down as they best could. 

Republicanism brutalises the manners. The French were formerly 
universally admitted to be distinguished above every other nation for 
courteous refinement and polished urbanity. These qualities exposed 
them to ridicule, as they were practised to an excess. From one extreme 
they have gone to the other; they affect frankness and simplicity, and 
they become vulgar and rude. But this is one of the social concomitants 
of democracy which has never failed to appear in every such political 
change throughout the history of the world; and it is not one of the 
least pernicious. 

Opposite us sat a pensive individual with an affectation of the middle 
ages in his dress, and a look of inspiration on his would-be calm and lofty 
brow. He was an Italian of Venice; and I thought I might avail mvself 
of the opportunity of eliciting from him an opinion with regard to the 
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distracted state of that unhappy peninsula. Our conversation was car- 
ried on in Italian, and it was occasionally interrupted by a remark in 
English from my shrewd and uncompromising countrywoman. | begped 
the interesting foreigner to give me some idea of the real aspect of affai 
in his native city. 

“ The srtivade of Venice,” he commenced, “ is more worthy of admi- 
ration than that of any other European state. The Queen of the Adriatic 
still reigns independent and unfettered. She has burst her chains and 
cast them from her. Though shorn of her glory for many years, her 
merchant-princes, who held an undisputed sway over the Levant, and 
who invested their doges with the power, if not the purple of the imperial 
Byzantines, have risen from their slumber. While the barbarian Ra- 
detzky was subjugating the plains of Lombardy, and repulsing the traitor 
King of Piedmont, Venice alone defied him. Her winged lion has driven 
the rapacious eagle of Austria from the towers of St. Mark’s, and her 
gun-boats, worthy representatives of their ancient prototype, the Bucen- 
taur, have kept at bay the mighty ships of the hated German. Her 
republic stands dauntless and unsubdued. ‘ Son courage est debout pour 
braver l’orage.’ ” 

“‘ And do you think that the other states of Italy are in an equally 
secure and formidable position ?” I asked, feeling cowed by this splendid 
declamation. 

“ Italy,” he replied, “will soon be free. We have cleansed the Augean 
stable.” 

“ Yes, and set all the steeds a-kicking,” muttered my neighbour. 

‘‘'The constituent assembly of Rome has decreed the Po to be a 
national river,” said the Italian, triumphantly. 

I took a memorandum of this for the purpose of calling a meeting in 
the Victoria Pump Room, when I return to Elmington Spa, and getting 
the Elm decreed to be a national puddle. 

“* We have been betrayed on every side,” continued the republican, 
with growing enthusiasm ; “ but the strong purpose of a nation which 
has sworn to achieve its liberty or die in the attempt, must prevail.” 

‘¢ Who has betrayed you?” I inquired. 

“ You have.” 

My countrywoman and [I started on our seats. It was some time 
before I found words to invite him to explain himself; and he then pro- 
ceeded. 

“ You encouraged our rise, and now you endeavour to induce the 
Sicilians to submit to the murderer Ferdinand. You sent an emissary to 
harangue us from a baleony, and to hold out hopes which you have not 
realised.” 

* He is right there,” interrupted the English lady. ‘“‘ What would we 
think of the Austrian ambassador in London addressing a Chartist mob 
from a window in Trafalgar-square?” added she, in an aside to me. 

** Do you know,” I replied, “that I am beginning to think that our 
conduct with regard to this Italian affair has been no better than it 
should be.” 

* Your admiral,” continued the Italian, “ interfered to screen the Sici- 
lians from the vengeance of a tyrant; you placed steamers at the disposal 
of their provisional government; you saluted their flag; you advised 
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them to elect'a sovereign for themselves ; and now you try to induce them! 
to return to their former allegiance. Is this consistent ?—Is this honest 2” 
sefol have nothing to answer,” said I, in English, to my countrywoman, 


“¢ have: you?” |: 
She shook her head. G naoMdeso 

>a You cheered on the Pope to introduce reforms,” added the! animated 
orator; “* you'threatened the Emperor of Austria, if he ventured to 
meddle with us; you saved the despicable Charles Albert from the conse~ 
quences of his failure, by mediating; you kept the affair pending until he 
again took the field, and his troops were commanded by a creature of 
your own, only to be miserably beaten again. ‘This policy was ‘ perfide 
et en méme tems béte.’ You have covered yourselves with ignominy in 
Italy; and we know now that the English are not only insincere, but that 
they are, also, incapable of playing their part. Our glorious achieve- 
ments are our own; neither the encouragement which you gave us at the 
commencement, nor your fickle desertion of us now, can shake our 
courage; and we shall carve out our liberty with our own good swords. 
All that you have succeeded in accomplishing is, that you have estranged 
from England both kings and nations. As for us, we can place no fur- 
ther reliance on your words—our faith in you is lost—and we look back 
on the past with exultation, and forward to the future with confidence, 
for we know our own strength.” 

** Allow me, my good sir,” said I; “ pray be calm and reflect a little. 
There may be some truth in what you say; but, if our cabinet has done 
all this, it is responsible for it, and you are unjust in associating the na- 
tion with this bad policy. 

** Sophistry,” siblied he; “ the nation might prove their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of their ministry by turning them out. Have you 
not a representation of the people ?” 

“ Yes ; but listen to me,” continued I, floundering desperately in the 
mire of an untenable position; ‘ you cannot accuse us of having encou- 
raged all these reforms at the commencement; it was the Pope that 
began.” 

** Yes,” replied he; “very true; you have not even the merit of origi- 
nality, and you only followed the footsteps of Louis Philippe and Charles 
Albert, who raised him to the pontifical throne, by procuring his election 
and the defeat of the Austrian party, through the ability of Count 
Rossi.” 

“* Where are they now?” said the English lady; “ both the kings 

and the Pope are in exile, and the minister fell under the knife of an 
assassin.” 
** You are right,” said I to her; “ but if our ministry are now recant- 
ing their errors, by taking the part of kings against their subjects, in- 
stead of the contrary policy which they followed at first, we may, at 
least, congratulate ourselves in our loss of empty praise that they may 
save our solid pudding.” 

The Venetian, seeing that we continued conversing in English, left 
the eabin and went on deck. An elderly and respectable-looking man, 
who had been listening attentively to our conversation in Italian, but 
without taking any part in it, then addressed me with great politeness of 
manner. He begged me not to suppose that the opinions professed by 
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my pe countryman with regard to Italy were universally entertained: 
by the nation. ‘On the contrary,” he said, “ there is a large rtion 
of the Italians who look upon the revolutionary movements of the ‘past 
year as a great misfortune to their country, and who also considera 
constitutional monarchy as the only form of government which suits 
them. Many are also of opinion that the rule of Austria in Italy was 
mild and paternal, and that the Lombards and Venetians would probably 
have reason to look back with regret on the feeling of security and mate- 
rial prosperity. which they enjoyed under her, if they succeeded in realis- 
ing their wild schemes of democracy and independence.” 

I was delighted to hear this; and I felt like the drowning man who 
clings to anything within his reach. 

“I hope, sir,” said I, ‘ that you will also offer us some consolation 
on the subject of British credit abroad, and that you will not confirm 
what we have just heard of our loss of respect on the Continent.” 

“Tam sorry to say,” he replied, “ that my opinion on that point is 
almost less flattering to your national vanity than that of the Venetian. 
I am a Milanese, and I have always considered my country to be fortu- 
nate in enjoying the protection of Austria ; I am, therefore, little dis- 
posed to praise England for her conduct with regard to the unprovoked 
war which Sardinia declared against my emperor. Besides this feeling, 
my notions of political morality and honesty are revolted by the conduct 
of a cabinet which foments insurrection in the dominions of an ally, and 
which plays a double part by encouraging the people in their rebellion, 
and by keeping up a false pretence of mediation between two sovereigns, 
both of whom it was deceiving and precipitating into the greatest diffi- 
culties. And then that mission—and the balcony address—and the in- 
terference between the King of Naples and his refractory subjects ; but 
excuse me, I have no wish to say anything which can be disagreeable 
to you.” 

‘‘ We may as well go on deck,” said my eccentric countrywoman, “ for 
all the good we are doing or getting down here.” 

“ Yes, I really think so,” I replied, in a faint tone of despair; “ we 
have heard both sides of the question, and neither of them was very 
satisfactory. I also fear that we have not shone much in the argument. 
I wish I had never left Clarence Villa, Holly Walk, Elmington.” 

‘Is the pleader to be blamed because his guilty client is sentenced to 
death ?” said the lady. “ It is not our fault if our cause is a bad one.” 

€ ph true,” concluded I, despondingly, as I handed her up-stairs; “I 
only wish it were better.” 

But I must now stop. I have written you so long a letter that I must 
leave the rest for our meeting, which will be soon. 

Believe me to be, 
Dear Brooke, 
Yours, very truly, 
Freperick BEAUMONT. 


I wish you joy of your correspondent, Henry,” said Susan, when 
Brooke had finished reading this long letter. “I suppose you wish he 
would return, as I am sure he bores you less when he is with you than by 
writing to you from a distance.” 
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“ Oh, no,” answered Sir Henry; “ poor Beaumont never expects an 
answer, nd L-cishyrenpllie thers bend daare nothing else to do. I 
don’t think I should ever have got through this one, if you had not 
wished to hear its contents.” 

“I confess that I am interested about the Italians,” rejoined Susan ; 
“and, \to tell the truth, I rather agree with Mr. Beaumont in what he 
says of them.” 

** So do I,” said Anatole; “ his views appear to me to be quite sound. 
But I must apologise for having paid you so very long a visit; and I beg 
to thank you for having procured me so much information on the 

w me. 
e 


— hich occupy 

then took leave of Mrs. Berkeley and Sir Henry Brooke, who 
showed, by their manner towards him, that they were disposed to cultivate 
his acquaintance. 











DECEMBER. 
(SONGS OF THE MONTHS.) 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 


Hatt! to the monarch without a stain, 

Who reigneth a short but a jovial reign ! 
Bring us a crown for his hoary head, 

Form’d of the holly so bright and red ; 
Homage pay to his thirsty soul 

In a draught from the mantling wassail-bowl. 
Hail! to the monarch! shout and sing— 
Joy to the jolly Christmas King ! 

For now he is king on his frost-built throne,— 
We are the subjects he loves to own ; 

But difference none will he endure, 

For he loveth alike the rich and poor ; 

And though perchance but once a year 
Many partake of his lusty cheer, 

Let’s scatter our bounty, that ALL may sing 
Hail! to the generous Christmas King! 


Oh ! long may the Christmas rites remain, 

To gladden each English home again ; 

May many a blushing maiden now 

Yield to the mistletoe’s pearly brow ; 

May the Yule log crackle and blaze once more, 
And the carol sung as in days of yore; 

May happiness reign, that all may sing 


Hail! to the jovial Christmas King! 
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PAUL MASTERTON’'S ADVENTURES. 
CuaptTer XIV. 


THE PERUVIAN COAST. 


WE were greatly alarmed for the safety of Moinahan and his crew; 
but, fortunately, the gale did not last long, and, better than we hoped, 
the Colleen Dhas showed, at morning’s dawn, half a knot off, under 
her close-reefed mainsail. The Washington’s mizen-mast and jib-boom 
were carried: away ; but, worse than all, the brig had gone ashore, and, 
when we bore down to her, we found her strained, and her rudder 
unshipped. The men were all saved by sticking to her. However, 
Morton and all of us agreed that, by taking out -every valuable, and 
lightening her, she might, in time, float, as she was in a little sandy 
creek, free from rocks. Accordingly, we got out spars, to prop her up, 
and we all came to an anchor off the shore, in a little bay, where, in a 
day orstwo, we managed to rig out a jury-bowsprit and topmasts. 
Moinahan’s crew helped us, the Washington having plenty of men of 
her own. A general distribution was made of the pirates’ effects, and 
a large bag of doubloons divided amongst every man on board the 
three vessels. I had about twenty for my portion, which was ve 
acceptable, as we had honestly helped to gain them. The Sevior de las 
Ondas, however, appeared an unlucky craft. By the negligence of one 
of the sailors, the shavings from a spar caught fire during the night; and, 
although we all laboured hard to extinguish the flames, they gradually 
gained upon us, and we had to content ourselves with saving as 
much of the stores and other articles as we could. ‘Towards noon next 
day we removed the ships to some distance, fearing an explosion. As 
the brig was well stored with ammunition, it was well we did so. Look- 
ing towards the vessel, suddenly a bright flame burst from her, a cloud of 
smoke, and a terrific report followed. ‘The Senor de las Ondas would 
never more sail the Pacific. 

Wind being sou’-sou’-east, we stood away in company for Lima, 
the Colleen Dhas taking the lead, as the wind was but slight; and in a 
week’s time we dropped anchor in the Harbour of Callao, about seven 
miles distant from Lima, where we intended to refit our ship, and to take 
some amusement after our long confinement in the Dolphin. 

Callao is the Kingstown of Lima; there, in Callao harbour, all the 
ships lie, so when landed we proceeded to a posada and ordered horses. 
It was the cool of the evening. As we rode along the camino, a 
gentle. breeze fanned our cheeks; while before us lay the magnifi- 
cent scenery which gives so great a charm to La Ciudad de los Reyes. 
Lima lay before us, its casas covered with the foliage of dark trees, 
the spires rising majestically over the low-built houses. Groups of 
people were sauntering along the road; sefioritas and sefiors court- 
ing and laughing, old dons and young nifios. The ladies, equipped in the 
most fashionable dresses, not in the saya y manto, which enviously hides 
the face of the fair doiia from the passing gazer, while a roguish dark 
eye peeps out at you from under the hood. An occasional Englishman 
might be seen walking quickly onwards ; soldiers swaggered past, relying 
on their moustache and dangling espada, for the admiration of the female 
portion of the community; whilst ponchoed Creoles stalked majestically 
2u 2 
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along smoking cigarritos. As'we rode by we could hear the “ Hermosa 
tarde” of acquaintances saluting each other, while the sounds ‘of a vihuela 
were borne to our’ ears from the window of some lovely little’ cottage’ or 
eabaiia, which was almost concealed by a wilderness of tejas, intermix 
with the rich citron and orange trees. L base 
' Next’evening, we again mounted, and, penetrating into the country; 
passed by verdant campos, and through groves of plantain trees, with their 
rich clusters of fruit drooping down to the earth, and orange trees inter- 
' mingled with the pleasant cidroes, with stately palms and cocoa-nut trees; 
while myriads of birds fluttered among the foliage, the sunbeams glittering 
on their gaudy plumage. Fields of flax are to be met with, from the seeds 
of which the favourite chico, a species of pleasant beer, much used by the 
Lambigos, is made. Riding by, we noticed the venerated remains, or 
tumuli, of the Indian inhabitants of the land, built long before Pizarro 
founded the City of the Kings. A light shade was forming over the city, 
whose battlements and spires were relieved against the horizon; around 
it lay immense groves of stately trees, the banana, the noble palm 
tossing its feathery shadowy summit in the light wind, which tempered 
the heat of a burning June evening. , On one side the waters of the blue 
Pacific flowed, unruffled save by a gentle ripple, which heaved fretfully, 
at their iron chains, the small navichuelos de pescadores, or fishermen’s 
boats. ‘The eye surveyed the wondrous prospect before it, and spanned the 
blue waves to Morro Sal, round which a triangular-sailed craft was slowly 
coasting, taking advantage of the faint breeze. There lay Callao, with its 
fortified battlements, its shipping lying some in the inner harbour, among 
which were anchored the three vessels, and some in the outer roads, the 
Peruvian bandera floating proudly from the castillo. A small schooner 
of war was anchored in the roads, and a frigate in the inner harbour. Out 
to sea an immense balsa, under an enormous “ vela al tercio,” was making 
in for Callao, tossing up the light waves in fleecy spray, her mariners 
standing on the trozos de arbol, or huge logs of which the float was com- 
posed. Their slight summer attire, and kerchiefs of red stuff bound lightly 
round their heads, gave them a picturesque appearance. But now the sunset 
gun comes booming from the frigate, down flies the Peruvian ensign both 
ashore and afloat; innumerable echoes spring around, and the groups of gay 
revellers retire to the distant city. Negroes and sambas, meztizoes and 
mulattoes, gentlemen and strangers, throng the homeward road. The 
murmur of the waves on the silent shore contends with the gay sounds 
of a vihuela, which some fair damsel, seated on the grassy bank under 
the pleasant shade of a citron tree, touches with taper fingers; at a little 
distance a party of sambos and sambas, or the offspring of the Indian 
and Negro races combined, execute the favourite dance with much panto- 
mimic gesture, a lady and gentleman at a time standing up together, and 
moving gracefully either to vocal or instrumental music, while a group of 
their amigos and occasionally a forastero look on. You might see a light 
carroza, drawn by a dashing pair of cavalhos, whirl past, and now and 
then ‘a party of oficiales in their gaudy uniforms. 

The next day I took a walk in Lima. The beautiful river Rimac 
flows through the city; many of the houses are lofty and splendid, and 
4 few‘ are painted on the outside in freseo, giving them a very hand- 
some a nee. I strolled into the churches, which were thronged by»a 
erowd of worshippers; they were magnificently decorated inthe intemor, 
and fitted up with images of saints, and some pictures. | 
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»e(That evening the officers of the Dolphin dined at Mr,. Marston's, bring- 
ing: Antonio with them. The ladies,of the family were much pleased 
with. the little fellow, who told them he was the'son of an officer at Vera 
Cruz, in :Mexico, and they eagerly begged him from us, promising to 
send him as soon as an opportunity presented itself to his. friends, to 
which we, who could not do any better for the lad, gladly assented. . But 
alas! the Dolphin was soon rigged out again, the blue-peter at the fore, 
and, taking the land breeze, we bade adieu to the Washingtons, who 

ve us three cheers, which we heartily returned. The yards were soon 
bending under the cloud of white sail, the bulwarks crowded with the 
passengers and crew; one loud thundering cheer burst forth from the ship, 
and amidst the roar of the yacht’s artillery, and the huzzas of her crew, 
we turned our course to the long-expected coasts of California. 

Several days had passed away when one morning the look-out hailed, 

*‘ Something on the lee-bow !” 

“‘ Where away ?” rang through the ship; and immediately the forecastle 
was crowded with look-outs. 

“‘ There,” cried Morton; “right before us!” 

‘** A whale—a whale! Hurrah, boys, for fun!” 

The skipper now ordered out the long boat and the jolly boat; 
and volunteers crowded into them. Sullivan flourished a boat-hook; La- 
mond shipped the rudder. It was well the boats were not capsized by 
the rapid way in which they were lowered from the davits. 

Morton steered the other craft, each had a harpoon on board, and away 
we pulled for the whale. We were now only about a mile off shore, 
which, indented with little curving sandy bays, was almost covered down 
to the water’s edge by groves of stately trees; a sweet perfume came 
wafted off to us from the fragrant plants which, in wild and rich pro- 
fusion, throng the South American forests ; we could see myriads of birds 
flitting about, some flying towards us and then suddenly darting back 
again, as if startled by our appearance. Lofty aloes mingled with the 
mangostan trees, and brushwood formed a dense shade below. 

Our harpooner was a North American, named Ben Mun. He had 
been, he told us, several times in the South Seas, and he was now standing 
up in the bows, ready to make the cast. In person he was tall, gaunt, 
and sallow-faced, with long black hair dangling round his neck. He 
hailed from New Brunswick, and, as far as I could see, never mingled 
much with the other men. 

On we came towards the whale, and now ranging up alongside, bows 
foremost, Mun darted the harpoon with unerring aim into the monster’s 
side. “Starn all! back water all hands!” was now the ery, and away, 
thundering through the waters, darted the fish, so unceremoniously aroused 
from his slumbers. 

«Throw water on there, boys,” cried Benton, as the rope ran over the 
boat’s stern, making the wood smoke. ‘‘ Keep clear of the rope, unless 
you wish to be chocked overboard, or have your legs broken,” 

Away we darted, our strange guide foaming along. ‘Hurrah, boys, he 
slacks!” In a few minutes the water around became crimsoned with 
his blood, and gradually the tug on the rope ceased. 

All of a sudden the huge monster began lashing the water with his tail, 
sending up the foam in clouds. “Hes in the death flurry now,” said 
Mun. His struggles became fainter, and he spouted up a gigantic stream 
of water into the air. 
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“Cautiously now, men; we'll pull up to him,” cried the helmsman, 
and by the time we had done so the wh was secure. | 

The whale’s direction all along had been out to sea. By this time the 
Dolphin bore down upon us, and the whale was taken in tow; the men 
began ‘to cut him up, barrels were hunted out for the oil, and’ by the end of 
that day we were richer by some score barrels of oi]. We hooked another 
shark that evening, for numbers of those gentry came, attracted by the blood, 
round the ship, but unfortunately he broke loose with the hook in his gullet. 

That evening the wind chopped round suddenly from the north, and 
‘we had to beat up against it for four days, On the morning of the fifth 
day it blew very hard. The crockery kept tumbling about, the chairs 
rolled from one side of the saloon to the other—the bulkheads creaked 
and groaned—the ropes rattled—the passengers were pitched helter- 
skelter out of berths—the crew ran here and there—and the sea rose 
mountains high. Of all things commend me to a good ship, well manned, 
and having bold and skilful officers, during a gale of wind. Then, when 
all your spars are down on deck, when the stout ship plunges headforemost 
into the boiling waves which threaten to engulph it, deadening and 
shaking the wind out of her close-reefed mainsail—when you eannot see 
a bit of the ship which may be in company with your craft—when, as on 
board the Dolphin, at one time, we were at the top of a wave, and saw 
the American brig down below us, the next moment you'd think we 
would be down upon her—then is the real time for enjoyment. Below 
decks, if you stand near the ship’s sides, you can absolutely see them 
bulging in and out, and feel the wind like bellows blowing on you 
through the seams. The Dolphin was one of those ships which are 
loosely built, and to this circumstance her officers in a great measure 
attributed her superior sailing. It is well known that slavers, when 

ursued by queen’s ships, often cut through a beam to loosen the vessel’s 
hull which certainly improves the sailing. But a gale will have an end 
like everything else, and so, after a two days’ spell of it, we once more 
had a fair wind. Oue day we sighted a fine turtle lying asleep on the 
surface of the water ; we were about ten knots off the coast at this time, 
running free about two miles an hour. We hastily jumped into a boat 
and made towards it, when we reached the animal we found we had for- 
gotten to take anything to spear it with, and not liking to return lest 
the turtle should in the mean time escape, we were doubtful what to do. 

‘Boys, I tell you what,” said Dick O’ Mahoney, “the day's melting 
hot, I’ll take a dive behind him and catch hold of his flapper.” 

“ Nonsense, Dick ; you'll be drowned to a certainty,” roared I. But 
*twas all in vain, Dick was a first-rate swimmer, and by the time I had 
ended my protest he had disembarrassed himself of his garments, and 
stood on the bow of the boat. The Dolphin by this time was parallel 
to us, her crew looking on with great amusement. 

“Now, boys, back water a bit all hands.” 

Back we went, and down plunged Dick, and down went Charlie the 
dog also. Splash! up popped Dick’s head alongside the turtle, and with 
# strong’ grasp he held the poor creature’s “starn” fin. Plunge! went 
the turtle, aroused in a moment. Dick held on like grim death, 
and*we came'up to the pair of them. The dog, meantime, had seized 
another of the creature’s paws in his teeth, but soon let it go again. 
At last we contrived to hold the turtle, and by great exertion the prize 
was secured by a rope and hauled on board. i 







































* Turtle soup to-day,” cried Dick, as he climbed into the boat, and, 
hauling in the dog, we pulled to the in. 

It was a fine green turtle, about a hundred and a half in weight. 

* Bravo, Mr. O’Mahoney,” cried} the skipper, when we ascended on 
deck. ‘I have been a long time cruising about, but I never saw that 
= catching a turtle before.” 

cook soon despatched the creature, and we had that day, all hands 
of us, a sumptuous banquet. 

That evening we stood close along the Peruvian shore, whose cloud- 
capped mountains ran parallel to our course, raising their giant crests to 
the clear blue sky. The sun was fast setting, resembling a mass of molten 
gold, encircled on both sides by a bank of deep-red clouds. A painter would 
not dare to give to a landscape an atmosphere of such intense beauty 
—clouds, some of deep red, others of the most vivid purple, were 
boldly reflected against the upper sky. Night—but a name in that de- 
lightful clime—only increased our enjoyment. The four burning stars of 
the Southern Cross shone in the clear blue vault—that constellation, the 
radiance of which unknown to our islands, forms the glory of a tropical 
night. ‘The gentle waters of the Pacifie heaved with a scarcely percep- 
tible motion, and then burst with olian music upon the sandy -s 
under the shadow of the forest trees, which w almost to the water's 
edge. Here and there might be seen the hut of the Indian, with a 
patch of bananas round about it, and a canoe drawn up on the clear 
sandy shore. On board, the cloud of canvas drooped listlessly from the 
yards; the mariners and steerage passengers on the forecastle deck, and 
the officers of the ship, looked over the bulwarks into the glassy deep 
below, in which the stars were vividly shadowed forth, while every rope, 
spar, and sail were reflected as distinctly as if in a mirror. 


CuartTrer XV. 
EL DORADO, 


We had now sailed in safety over the Pacific. As already mentioned, 
we had beheld the wondrous Cruz Meridional. Through masses of sea- 
weed our prow cut its slow way. We had been becalmed upon the 
‘surface of the trackless waters, no land in sight, no friendly sail near. 
The burning meridian sun had often darted down upon the good ship 
his piercing beams, and all around nought but water, and the clear blue 
concave vault over our heads, while 


Out of the burning waves to leap the dolphin scarce would dare. 


Behind we had left the goodly land—a land which seemed as if 
intended by nature for angels; but man, alas! has made it a fittin 
resort for y Mrmr oor land of the Incas, land of Cordilleras unal 
with the branching pine, land of the cocoa-nut tree, and of the wild 
children of the forest!—and before us lay the Tierra del Oro—the 
Golden Land—which, in the sixteenth century, was par ace 
California, at least—by the old Spanish mariners as a dry, ess 
peninsula. Each spot along its coast was the scene of an incident. 
There, in former days, where the Indian paddled his balsa, or fished, from 
his canoe made of reeds, the stately frigate now floats; the whaler casts 
his anchor where once the pinnace of the early mariners glided along + 
the banner of St. George waves from the peak of the merchantman; or 
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the dark , the indefatigable Chinese, the surly islander of the Pacific, 
all ‘are .wafted over that’ sea which, a hundred years:ago, was scarcely 


sn ae a keel... 2 4 $e B1019 
~ What @ prospect is before the Golden Land! Commanding,a noble 
situation with respect to the Philippines and the other. islands of the! vast 
Pacifie; with a noble harbour before its capital, San Francisco--for 
already has Monterey sunk into comparative insignificance; with hardy 
American backwoods-men, mingled with the ruddy, muscular Californian 
natives, and from Sydney, from Polynesia, from Canada, from. Europe, 
‘shoals of people rushing in—what a noble, independent state will sooner 
or later be formed there ! 

Over those waves which Cortez ploughed we were now gliding; his 
light caravel, with its triangular-cut sails, had felt the same breeze which 
now faintly wooed our fluttering canvas. Visaino and the missionaries 
had sailed: here at different periods—their slight canoes had weathered 
the same capes; they had rowed over the sunken rocas, and steered 
their. course under the .black frowning rocks, which, cavernous and 
washed by the wild waves, frowned majestically over our good ship. 
Here they filled their water-casks, and been astonished by the 
vermilion sea. In their time, the pearl-divers often combated with the 
shark, and oftimes assaulted the natives of the coast. They had killed 
the sea-wolves on the rocky shores ;—and the daring missionary pene- 
trated among the Indians for his Master’s sake. 

At last we were off Point Conception, the wind blowing south. The stout 
old ship that had borne us now five months nearly, through many a gale 
and surging sea, was dressed out with all her suit of muslin abroad; the 
heat was intolerable, and an awning was spread over the quarter deck, which 
was screened off from the view of the crew by a few spare flags. We 
were all at breakfast aft. On our starboard side lay a ridge of mountains, 
covered with pine trees, whose tops make a green inclining carpet down 
to the sandy beach, interspersed with golden crops of waving avenas 
silvestres, which may be found growing luxuriously in the moist tierras 
of. California Nueva. The. sierras rose gigantic, clearly defined against 
the deep blue sky. Here might be seen an immense precipice, fringed 
with stunted brown grass, and scattered trees bending over the dreary 
gulf below; there, dark gloomy crags loomed over the white surf of 
the Pacific, which thundered with hoarse dissonant roar against their 
seaweed-covered base. Lying on the beach, we noticed a huge mon- 
ster, known among whalers by the Spanish name of manét. We fired 
one of the ship’s six-pounders at it as we ran past, but although the 
ball knocked up a great clatter near its head, the monster did not 
appear to notice it. . Sailing on, we gave the rocky shore a wider berth, 
and in about two hours saw a little aie ste craft creeping along, 
her, decks loaded with luggage, and an American ensign flying from 
the. peak. .We spoke her; she had doubled round the Cape, and was 
bound for San Francisco. 
oA -sat, reading an. account of the gallant Woodes Rogers's visit. to 
California, in, the year of grace, 1710, which is useful, .as showing 
what. sort ,of knowledge. about California, prevailed in England. at.that 
time.-—-‘¢; While we, were here,” says he, “fish was the whole,.subsis- 
tence.of,.the Indians; and this with their wretched. huts, which seemed 
only, to be.built for a time, induced us to believe that they had no fixed 
dwelling, but removed hither at this season to provide themselves, with 
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fish, Here we saw fishermen without hooks or nets; their only instra- 
mwent‘is a kind of wooden spear, with which they are surprisingly dex- 
terous at striking fish, and at the same time are excellent divers.’ Some 
of our men told me that they saw one of these Indians dive, after piercin 
a fish, and, without raising his head above the water, give it to hit 
companion who was waiting in a canoe.” Again he says, “ They have 
only balzas or floats; which they guide by paddles. We gave one of 
them a shirt, but instead of putting it to the use intended, he tore it 
into ‘several. pieces, and distributed them among his companions for 
holding the grain they use for bread.” The valley of San José, in 
which now stands the little port of the same name, appears to be the 
place where the old privateer touched ; at least, it seems to have been 
near Cabo San Lucas, for “The entrance to this harbour,” says he, 
“coming from the westward, is known by four white rocks, resembling 
the Needles, in the Isle of Wight, and the two on the west side appear 
like sugar loaves. ‘That nearest the land has an arch or bridge, under 
which the water flows. In entering the harbour, the rock nearest the 
sea must be left a cable’s length on the port side, and as soon as you are 
past it, stand directly for the bottom of the bay, which is everywhere 
safe, and has from ten to twenty-five fathoms of water. Here a ship is 
Jand-locked from the north-east to the south-east, though, should a 
strong southerly wind set in, a ship would have but an indifferent road.” 
Upon this I may remark, that Cape San Lucas resembles most remark- 
ably the Needles; but, as there are so many harbours along the coast, 
it would be presumptuous to decide against the privateer. 

Old Miguel Venegas, in his history “ Del California,” says: ‘ Nor 
ean I subscribe to the etymology of some writers, who suppose this name 
of California to have been given it by the Spaniards, on their feeling an 
unusual heat at their first landing here, and thence called the country 
California, a compound of the two Latin words Calida fornaz, a hot 
furnace. I believe few will think our adventurers could boast of so much 
literature. I am, therefore, inclined to think that this name owed its 
origin to accident ; possibly to some words spoken by the Indians, and 
misunderstood by the Spaniards, as happened, according to a very Jearned 
American, in the naming of Peru; and also in giving name to the na- 
tion of Guaycura.” Now, honest Miguel forgets that in the Spanish fleets 
there were always ecclesiastics who must have had a knowledge of 
the lingua Latina; but, indeed, after the mode in which the French 
reviewer finds the word Yankee to be a corruption of the name 
English, as thus, according to the defective pronunciation of the Ame- 
ricans themselves, English—Yenghis—Yankis—Yankies, we must not 
take exception to the Jesuit’s Indian pronunciation, but listen and 
believe. Cortez, it is well known, discovered California. Sir Francis 
Drake visited San Francisco Bay; and Burney says, ‘‘ There is reason to 
conclude that the Port of Drake was that now known by the name 
of Port San Francisco, the latitude of which is 37° 48}/ north. 
For’ as the latitude given in the ‘Famous Voyage’ is 38°; and in the 
“World Encompassed’ 38° 30’, there can be little doubt they are one and 
the same.’’ Moreover, says Burney, “ Allowing them to be the ‘same, ‘it 
is remarkable that both the most northern and the most southern,’ at 
which Drake anchored im the course of his vogage, should afterwards’ by 
the Spaniards, doubtless without any intended reference to the nama of 
Francis Drake, be called San Francisco.” ve Qilows 
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Now does it not strike any one that this portion of the coast of 
America ‘was discovered by Drake? who, the account says, “caused a 
post to be set: upon shore, a monument of our being there; as also of her 
and sucecessor’s right and title to that kingdom, namely, a plate 


ma 

of fast nailed to a great and firm post, whereon is engraven her 
grace’s name, and the day and year of our arrival there, and of the free 
giving up of the province and kingdom, both by the king and the people, 
into her majesty’s hands, together with her highness’s picture and arms 
in a piece of sixpence, current English money, showing itself by a hole 
made of purpose through the plate; underneath was likewise engraven 
the name of our general.” 

Old Woodes Rogers, before referred to, gives a description of Cali- 
fornia, which he visited in the year of grace 1710; and it is remarkable 
that he says, “ When we were standing off to sea, some of our people 
told me they had seen stones, remarkably heavy, and of a glittering 
appearance, as if they contained some kind of metal ; but their informa- 
tion was given too late, otherwise I should have taken some of them on 
board for making experiments on them.” 

And we may remark there has been always a floating impression among 
Los Espanoles that California contained mines of great value. 

At the present moment a couple of forty-four gun British frigates 
-would knock San Francisco and its fort about the ears of its American 
inhabitants ; and although a well-built fort would make the harbour 
tolerably secure, still, in case of a war between the Yankees and our- 
selves, they could not retain California without having a fleet off its coast 
to guard Monterey and San Francisco ; and then again there are the 
original Californians, both Mexican and Indians, who are by no means, 
especially the latter, pleased with American domination, and who would 
be sure to break out into insurrection if a British squadron were to lie off 
the bay. ! 

It ae long way from Sandy Hook to Monterey, and so I suspect the 
Americans would find it. At least, when returning home, their ships 
would find their way to be refitted for her Majesty’s service in Ports- 
mouth dockyards. In a word, California will become in course of time 
an ialiganden state; it is morally impossible that it should long con- 
tinue under the Yankee dominion. 

“ A boat right ahead,” cried a voice from the forecastle. 

“A boat! impossible!” said Morton, rushing forward. 

“ Sure en sir, a boat under canvas, with a man aft in her. There 
you can make him out plainly with the glass.” 

In a few moments the bulwarks were crowded with faces gazing 
eagerly at the craft fast approaching us. 

“Cleverly done, by Jove!"’ as the sole occupant of the stern-sheets 
luffed his boat up alongside us, and sang out in Spanish, as he shook the 
wind out of his triangular sail, 

“1 am coming on board, sefiores, throw me a rope.” 

“ Belay there,” sang out the cook, as he heaved the bight of a rope 
to-him; “belay.” 

“ Buenos dias, senores Ingleses, hace un tiempo obscfiro de donde 
viene? usted seiior, capitan?” and with this mixed salutation a little o— 
with a piercing’ pair of eyes, huge moustache, a scar extending across hi 
right temple, Siete’ ies loatlictn trousers and a poncho, avith seal-skin 
mocassins and a leathern cap, leaped upon deck. “You are going tan 
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priesa, sefiores, but there is something to windward of you under which 

a housed pianete would not be amiss,” continued he in Spanish; ‘ but, 
sir, ‘I'am thirsty, dénos aguardiente, capitan, por el amor de todos los 
santos.” 

“‘Here, steward, fetch a glass of brandy,” laughed the skipper, “for 
this gentleman.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and in a few moments the stranger drank to our 
good healt 

“You are going to San Francisco, are you not? Well, I am going a 
part of the way, and this sea is rather troublesome, so I'll just keep 
on board a little longer.” 

“Tsay, Mr. Benton,” observed the captain, “that boat will be stove 
in if not veered out more rope, or hauled up on deck.” 

We glanced at the craft in question. She appeared to be a boat 
belonging to some foreign ship, from the substantial manner in which 
she was built ; large dowel pins were handsomely carved, a pair of stout 
oars were lying on the thwarts, and the sail neatly brailed up to the 
light mast. In the stern-sheets lay a jar of water, I suppose, and a 
basket of frieoles, or Mexican beans, flanked by an old curiously-wrought 
musket, and a hatchet. There was a locker aft in the boat, and a piece 
of brown sail-cloth partly covered the musket. 

“Veer out more of that painter, there. Bring the rope aft, over the 
tafferel. Belay it, there.” And the boat lay tossing and tumbling in 
the Dolphin’s wake. 

I had now leisure to survey the new-comer more attentively. There 
appeared a sort of bluff -humour in his face, and his frame was 
hereulean. Occasionally he bent his right arm, and such a biceps I never 
saw; it was like a pillar of iron. In stature, he was about five feet 
four; his head large; a low, bull-shaped neck; and fine flowing black 
hair. He called himself Pepé Garruchos. 

Not liking to lose the advantage of the fair wind which was bowling 
us along to our destination, we did not reduce our canvas for some time. 
The skipper paced the deck, looking up every now and then aloft, to see 
how the spars bore the straining of the canvas. At last he sang out, 

*¢ We'll shorten sail now, Mr. Benton.” 

Benton went forward, Morton in the waist; the men manned the clew- 
lines, the sails rose up to the yards; the sailors gaily scampered up the 
rigging, and were soon lying out on the — the Dolphin dashing along 

er her topsails, courses, spanker, and flying jib. 

“‘ Stand by to clew up the courses,” said Captain Ramsay, as he came 
upon deck. 

Ay, ay, sir.” And quickly we were under topsails, spanker, and 
flying jib alone. 

Still we flew along as fast as ever, plunging, and splashing, and reeling, 
and scattering the white foam into our faces. Pepé Garruchos’s boat by 
this time had been hoisted on deck, and he brought down his escopeta- 
hatchet and jar to the hold, where he entered into conversation with Ben 
Mun. The gale increased more and more, and by nightfall we were 
running under a storm-jib and double-reefed fore-topsail. 

» Blow! blow, ye breezes! Imagine the gold-seekers in the stout ship 
that had borne them in safety down one side of the American coast 
and up the other, now cruising beneath a range of towering preci~ 
pices, which here and there suddenly disclosed an immense yawning gulf, 
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in, descended: in height; like some rocky valley all fringed with gigantic 

s, untal again, like a flight of stairs, peak mre above peak, cliff topped 
cliff, till lostin the;clear blue sky. Goats thronged the craggy summits 
in-oveasional spots where a patch of vegetation, arid and brown, appeared: 
Flocks of sea-birds whitened the waves below, and the great Mexican eagle, 
fromthe top of a beetling cliff, surveyed the ignobler tenants ‘of the 
air, below him, occasionally uttering a hoarse scream, and then, ‘when 
seared by our vicinity and the tiny report of a musket, flapping his hage 

wings and sailing heavily away. Woe betide the unfortunate:eraft in a 
gale. of wind blowing upon this iron-bound coast! Soon would those sharp, 
razor-edged ridges of rock which project out into the. sea a long way, 
here showing no indication of their existence, save by the darkened colour 
of the water above, and perhaps a tuft of seaweed as a buoy to denote 
danger to the skilful mariner,—soon would they pierce its sides. No coral 
key in the West Indies is more dangerous than yon low-lying slippery 
a a which the deep glides as tranquilly as if no hidden dangers 

ow. 

"But out swells the white canvas from the tapering yards—proudly 
floats Britannia’s meteor fleg in the breeze—nobly goes the brave craft 
with studden-sail-booms extending from her sides and boats neatly placed 
on deck, the sun’s rays glittering on the\two brass guns forward. Cap- 
tain Kamsay is hard at work taking an observation, the result of which 
latter proceeding is the joyful certainty that San Francisco is not many 
hours’ sail distant. Oh! what longing! what expectation four hours 
more will satisfy ! 

There is again the Californian coast. But dry yellow hills now take the 
ae of towering crags, and a slight mist hangs over their burning crests. 
the distance looms a range of mountains ;—there is San Francisco. 

Time passes; we are off the lower side, which first sweeps in with a bold 
curve, and then dashes out again to form one side of the craggy entrance. 
On the northern side of the mouth of the harbour the land again curves 
in, and comes out in a bluff cape, called Cabo-Reyes. Behind the lower 
neck of land, the water sweeping in the boca forms a bay, called Sosolilo- 
bahia; and there ships of war generally lie. The naval depdt is at Benicia, 
a small town up the other bay, near the entrance of Sosun-bahia, en 
route by water to Sacramento city. Yerba Buena, or San Francisco, 
about five miles distant, is behind the lower projecting side of the en- 
trance to the harbour. Away to the northward extends the bay of Saint 
Paul, Carcuinez straits connecting it with Sosun-bahia; the Devil’s 
Mountain rises majestically over the waters. On the opposite side of 
Sosolilo-bahia a lofty range of sierras tower over the bay, and a few miles 
inland the valley of San José gives name to the little town of the 
same title. Santa Clara is situated below San Francisco, on the road 
which leads to Santa Cruz, at the base of a range of cordilleras. A 
large roca looms in front of the entrance, which formerly Fort San 
Joaquim defended; but now a miserable little square building, dig- 
nified, par excellence, as the castillo, manned by half-starved squalid 
Yankees, commands, “av coorse,” as Pat Sullivan would say, the har- 
bour’s mouth. Gigantic cliffs loomed over the waters of the Pacific, as we 
came right before the Boca del Puerto. Pepé Garruchos took the helm; 
I stood near him to aid in interpreting his directions, for San Francisco 
as yet can boast of no branch pilots. “ Bracead marineros las vergas! 
—Bueno!” as the yards swung round, and the ship gathered way on the 
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taek,s.om which she stood in the harbour’s:mouth. ‘ Cargad los mayores, 
marinerds?—Buen!”. The ‘courses: were hauled-up according: to his 
directions ; and under the spanker, to foresail, jib, and flying-jib, 
We tan.in through the entrance, The Dolphin held on her course 
towards the opposite side, when, just as we were going about, the wind 
sudden! failed us completely, and, though a boat was instantly got out 
to,tow her head. round, a strong eddy took the ship, she whirled round, 
and, although the anchor was promptly let go, thundering through the 
hawse+holes! thump!—thump!—thump! went her stern on a little bit 
of .a rock; while within stone-cast of us towered a range of cliffs, u 
whose rocky base, if we had struck, we could never have sailed up the ios 
in the Dolphin again. A fuerte, half-concealed from the ship bya 
grove of trees, looked down on the bay, and half a dozen American 
soldiers clambered down with great difficulty to the scene of our disaster. 

‘ortunately, the tide was soon full in; boats were got out with hawsers 
from the bows ; down breathed the wind one more, in the right direction; 
and, with only a scratch on the Dolphin’s paint, without even the 
rudder being unshipped, the stout old bark once more glided away. By 
lightening her as much as possible aft, the anchor had been slipped the 
moment the wind came. Garruchos again held the wheel, and, accom- 
panied by the huzzas of the soldiers, we stood up the bay. 

Never was there a more glorious day than that on which we ran into 
the harbour ; though the sun was blazing away terribly overhead, and 
the heat. was almost insupportable. | 

The toil of half a year’s voyage, the dangers of our excursion, the 
expectation of our minds, was to be satisfied at last. 

Shipping innumerable lay before us, and there was the town coming 
down to the water’s edge—canvas tent and wooden shantie, a dobe casa 
and barraca, all stuck upon the sides of the hills—ships on this side and 
ships on that. 

Now for the Golden Land! 

We had taken our berth alongside a schooner, which, from the red- 
white, red flag, and the radiant sun on the white ground, we knew to be 
a Peruvian craft. Not a soul was on board her; she seemed weather- 
beaten, and as if her paint were whitened by the washing of the salt sea; 
but, as the noise of our approach reached her, a little swarthy-faced boy, 
with a dirty red cap on his head, peeped at us from over her bulwarks ; 
and-then, as if satisfied with his observation, dived below again. The 
topsails were neatly furled. We looked after our luggage. A boat is 
lowered—the skipper pulls round the Dolphin—her yards are nicely 
squared—her ensign floats from the signal halyards. 

But no friendly band nor shout saluted the illustrious voyagers in 
the Dolphin, when they landed for the first time in the city of the hills, 
alongside the pier, and trudged, amidst Mexican gauchos, American 
sailors, profane porters, to the store of Anthony Bolder, a brother-in- 
law of one of Ramsay’s fellow-partners in the Dolphin, which store 
fronts the bay. Coming into. the town, we had a long walk through 
canvas, tents, barking dogs, brick houses, and wooden edifices. Here 
dashed on a runaway toro—here helter-skelter a paisano, on the back of 
the! small, active, hardworking Californian cavallo. 
ooApdarge  waggon. was slowly lumbering towards us, driven by a tall 
Yankee, -equipped in ‘a broad-leaved sombrero, a flannel’ shirtj»and 
corduroys,,, He was cracking his; whip most assiduously, apparently hot 
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considering that any living person beside himself was in the street. - As 
he met our party, the thong of his whip struck O’Mahoney’s face, and 
Dick immediately knocked the tall man down. Up he jumped again, 
and without a word, save, “I guess, stranger, you hit hard,” resumed his 
post at his quadrupeds’ heads. 3 

“Come, Mr. O’Mahoney,” said Captain Ramsay, “that is dangerous 
work at’ San Francisco. Mind, out now,” as a party of horsemen, saraped, 
and their lower extremities clad in Jeather calzones and calzados de cuero, 
omg up the calle, their lazos coiled on the silla before them, and a 

race of horse-pistols in the holsters peeping out. On they swept, shriek- 
ing out, “ Hola!” when a foot-passenger got foul of them, or a waggon 
crossed their hawse. It is difficult to walk without a collision in San 
Francisco. How often have I stood opposite a paysano, endeavouring to 
s him, and he attempting to pass me; now I dodging to one side, and 
e making a similar manceuvre, all because people cannot observe the 
rule of the road, until at last a waggon, leaving the road clear, we mutu- 
ally effected our purpose. It is a pity that the Yankees are so over- 
bearing towards all other people, especially towards the Britishers. 

California affords a fine field for artisans and tradesmen, but not for gen- 
tlemen, as I found to my cost shortly afterwards. It is really an amusing 
thing how we expect that our whole nature should be changed in a foreign 
country ; but, wonderful to say, persons who never walked thirty miles a 
day in their lives, who never hewed down a tree bigger than a sapling, and 
who, I suppose, would find digging an acre of potatoes a thing unsup- 

rtable at home, imagine they will become trappers, miners, squat- 
ters, backwoodsmen, and deuce knows what, as soon as they set foot 
upon a distant shore; and, in fact, many of them do so, but they must 
first serve an apprenticeship to fever, ague, and dysentery. 

I have been in Rio, and a certain far-famed city of the south, but 
never have I seen such unmitigated, horrible dirt as San Francisco 
streets exhibit even in autumn. Great tremedals of clarety-coloured 
gas exhaling water, in which, if you perchance place your foot, down 
you go—fortunate man, if you can escape sans bottes from the odious 
muddy fluid. People here toss out their domestic utensils in the public 
thoroughfares, so that it is rather dangerous walking in the night-time. 
Honest Juvenal should have seen the Golden City. No wonder that 
fever and ague rage in the fetid hole. Four-wheeled waggons, drawn 
by small cavallos de carro, are constantly passing along the quays; 
the aspinal, or best quay in the city, is the resort of muleteers leading 
their stubborn animals, laden with pack-saddles, while the “Arre mula” 
sounds concordant with the loud smack of the empujador’s manopla. 

For curiosity sake we entered a wooden house, having a rudely 
painted sign-board, with a circular thing depicted upon its face, de- 
signated as the “Hotel of the Golden Ball,” the cauliflower shaped 
article being, I suppose, a graphic sketch of the gold lump. However, be 
this as it may, in O’Mahoney and I entered, leaving the others out- 
side, and finding an interior door, we made our appearance in a large 
room with planked floor, and benches and tables of wood, along which 
a number of miners and others were drinking gin-cocktails, whisky, 
grog, and double XX. Two or three boys, with plates filled with glasses, 
were running up and down; and, facing the door on one side, was a closet, 
partitioned off from the rest of the apartment, at the half-window of which 
a man was distributing drinkables to a lot of copper Chilenoes. Another 
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larger door led into a room which, I suppose, was the sleeping apartment; 
at least, I caught a glance of a number of mattresses lying on the floor. 
The smell of the smoke was so intense, that at last I had to retreat. 

Anthony Bolder’s stores are situated on the quay, as we will call it 
by courtesy, though nothing deserving that name existed in San Francisco 
in the year of grace eighteen forty-nine. A large door opened into the 
panol, which was a long wide apartment, from one or two of the vi 
of which hung a large boat, with mast and canvas in her. Sundry barrels 
answered the purpose of asientos; large canvas bales, guarded by tin 
clasps, lay piled up one on another; an anchor faced the puerte calle. But 
what chiefly arrested our attention was an immense carnero- , as the 
Spaniards quaintly call a ram, who, with huge horns extending over his 
back, was chained to the wall, making wicked plunges now and then at two 
fine Isle of Skye terriers, who were moored out of the reach of his cable. 
The skipper, leading the way, we entered the office of Messrs. Bolder. 

“ Hilloa, Ramsay, old fellow, arrived at last?” cried Anthony Bolder, 
jumping up. ‘Was rather uneasy about you. Got letters Tuesday 
week, vid Panama, from brother-in-law; mentioned you were on your 
way to us. Cargo sound, eh?” cried Anthony; “ won’t you introduce me 
—passengers per Dolphin, eh, I suppose ?” 

Charles Bolder was then introduced. Brother C., as Anthony called 
him, is tall, handsome-looking, black-haired, and a perfect gentleman in 
manner and address. 

“ Hillo, Spothers, man, come here,” roared Anthony, to some invisible 
personage. 

A head appeared from behind a door in one side of the quarto, a neck 
followed it, then emerged the whole body, and Spothers stood before us. 

“ Take the gentlemen into your sanctum, Spothers, and give them some 
luncheon ;” and, following our guide, we entered a little room, the furniture 
of which consisted of a couple of chairs, a table, and a turn-up bed. Busy 
at work at a musty folio, a young gentleman was sitting, whom Spothers 
introduced as Mr. Ferdinand Rakes. Mr. Rakes was a good-looking young 
fellow, with fine black hair curling over his temples, and wore his shirt- 
collar, which was tied beneath with a black ribbon, turned down @ la 
Byron, in that manner which it pleases every citizen of the United 
States to patronise. And why should not a man have his shirt-collar 
turned down? Much better than to be in imminent danger of an 
apoplexy, when all the Holloway that was ever swallowed won’t save 
you, should you bend your head out of the vertical position. 

“ Lunch! lunch! lunch! Mr. Rakes. Clear away the decks for action,” 
cried Spothers, tossing the folio off the table. 

Rakes opened a small press-cupboard, produced a fine ham, bread, and 
some bottles, which he set down on the table; glasses, knives, forks, soon 
followed, and a piece of fine fresh beef. 

“ Now, boys, to work,” vociferated Rakes, while Spothers knocked the 
head off a bottle. ‘Some can sit here—you, sir,” to me. “ Beware of 
that chair; ’tis deceitful as woman’s vows.” And Rakes heaved a terrific 
_ sigh, like that uttered by the steam-pipe of a locomotive. 

Having discussed the eatables, we started off to take a peep at the 
town. 

Turning from Montgomery-street, in which are situated Bolder’s 
stores, through a crowd of people of all nations, we went up a street, 
the houses of which were all either lodging-houses, fondas, pulperias, 
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hotels, or casas de los gariteros. Here an immense canvas marquee 
flanked a wooden store; an adobe house, built of muddy, unbaked 
bricks, confronted a one-storied stone edifice. Here a ms § omer 
canvas flag informed the public that “prime licker” could be had 
within; the dragon, reclining on a yellow field, surrounded by a blue 
rim, floated from a fonda, which was beset by a crowd of French and 
_ Yankee emigrants. Clouds of whirling dust fill your eyes. If you halt 
@ moment, you run a chance of either being squashed by a drove of 
enraged novillos capados, or bowied by the knife of a Yankee trapper. 
If you take refuge in a barraca, _ will be saluted by a citizen of the 
nation what whops creation with a polite salutation of —“I guess, 
stranger, you had better go on; no bursting here.” 

But, getting out of the noise and bustle of the town, we rambled up the 
hills to take a view of the place. The motto of San Francisco is “ Energy.” 
Men have no time for talking. Who could talk gold-dust ?—for such is time 
here. Clambering up a hill, amidst tents and barracas, we looked down 
on the city. A large buaro slowly flapped past us, on heavy wing, as we 
ascended, and then flew off to seaward. The hills on which the town is 
built are, in summer, dry and brown. Going on towards the harbour’s 
mouth, they are covered with brushwood and evergreen oaks, forming a 
pleasant prospect for the wearied eye to rest upon. The forest extends 
down to the very water’s edge. 

San Francisco is not far from the boca of the harbour, and it is a de- 
lightful walk to the presidio, or fort, which I have mentioned as being the 
scene of the disaster which happened to the Dolphin. This fort is gar- 
risoned by a few soldiers, who, to induce them not to desert their duty, 
receive, after some years’ service, a portion of land—no mean gift in 
Yerba Bueno. They were apparently contented with their position, and 
the sergeant held a long chat with us concerning the battle of Bueno 
Vista. Dense fogs, in the morning, envelop the harbour’s mouth. It 
is a pretty sight to see the vapours hanging over the deep, and then 
dissipating gradually, like a curtain drawing up over the hills. 

The sea-breeze in the morning, coming in from the Pacific, is one 
of the finest things imaginable; it first blows from a distance in a 
semicircular form, blackening the water as it moves along, the inter- 
mediate space before it being as still as if the sea were asleep; harder 
and harder it blows, until at last it gushes in the Boca del Puerte with 
irresistible violence, and strikes the sultry town, scattering clouds of dust 
aloft around the innumerable hills, and whirling the ships round at their 
moorings. But for this viento de mar San Francisco would be intolerably 
hot in summer. 

But dinner waits !—dinner, the most exacting and most punctual of 
sublunary things! Now, five or six miles’ walk to the fuerte, and back 
again over the hill tops, is not bad; and steering through Malays, 
Arabs folding their haick around them, swarthy Sandwich Islanders 
brought hither by American whalers from the South Seas, Chilesans, 
Peruvians, ouvriers from La belle France, squatters, Indians, and 
trappers, we at last arrive in Montgomery-street again. 

Dinner consisted of mutton, beef, potatoes, and a fine turkey, with 
lots of oyster-sauce in a jolly boat of a tureen; and faith we did justice 
to it. Never, I suppose, did a party of hungry individuals ever make 
such an onslaught before on provisions. But when the cloth was re- 
moved, and grace reverently said by Anthony standing up, the bottles 
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swere* brought, screeching hot water also, by one of the porters, who 
: as’ cocinero; the dogs laid their cold noses on my hand,’ as* if 
‘asking-for something’ eatable ; and we all ‘pre for a jovial evening. 
‘Atithony was brewing a bowl of punch at the head of the table; standing 
cup’ for that purpose; when, lo! a new guest appeared on the scene. 
‘A commotion was heard outside the door, which was ajar; bang! it 
flew: open, and in bounced the “father of sheep.” Now, whether’ he 
‘saw anything displeasing in Anthony’s attitude, who had placed a eash- 
box under his feet to make himself higher for the brewing, I know not; 
but, certes, this I know, that, in a moment, the wicked brute rushed 
back, and, with a stamp of his fore-foot, precipitated himself on Anthony, 
striking him behind in a most inglorious part. Slap went the ram—down 
went Anthony, his head diving into the punch-bowl, and crash went 
the table; bark, bark, went the dogs behind the ram; but in a few 
minutes the hero was secured, and everything put to rights again, An- 
thony laughing as if he’d burst. 

Soon after this, while we were enjoying our punch, Anthony volun- 
teered to relate to us an adventure which had once befallen him. 

‘I don’t, boys, exactly know whether you are all aware of the fact that 
I was born in Dublin a long time ago, ochone! for those happy days then 
were no peelers to make an election day as quiet as a meeting-house 
assembly, then was the real “‘ mountain dew” and a dish of mealy pota- 
toes to be found on the wildest mountain in Connaught; alas! that it 
should be changed—potato blight and “ black soldiers” have turned the 
country re Nabe and left it as spiritless as an old woman at a keen, 
ochone ! ochone! Well, I longed to “ follow to the field some warlike lord;” 
in other words, I wished variety; and hearing that the Queen of Spain was 
enlisting Irish soldiers, I went out too; got a lieutenant’s commission from 
Cotter in a regiment of vagabonds, all of them from Cork, and, as you may 
judge, as nice a set of boys as ever came forth from the Faubourg St. 
Antoine to cause a French revolution. 

“ Slashing Tom O’Grady was my ensign, or alferez. Tom was from 
Carrig-na-Parka, six foot high, stout in proportion, good-humoured, and 
the deuce at the use of the saw-handles. Barry Bolder I called myself, 
using my second name instead of my first—'twas more Irish, you know. 
Tom loved his men, and faith they were fond of him, too. Now, you 
must know, that our company was in a sad plight as regards clothing. 
Calzones were mighty scarce entirely, and coats were at a premium ; som- 
breros were a novelty, but we had plenty of fire-arms. Cotter’s officers 
used ‘to call us the ‘ sans-culottes——behind our backs, however, for we 
had alla mighty unpleasant way of using the ‘saw-handles.’ 

“ * Boys,’ said Cotter to us one day, ‘ I have selected you to storm a 
casa on the roadside, which is held by those rascally rebels. All you'll 
have to do, will be to first march up to it, and they'll soon surrender ; 
but I would advise you to take a small cannon with you for fear of acci- 
dents.’ 

‘‘ Now I was very much in the dark as regards how to get on the can- 
non, and was pondering deeply on the subject, for the roads were mortal 
bad. There was no camino reale at all, but a little zig-zag footpath 
across the mountain leading to the casa. 

“ ¢ All right, Barry,’ cried Tom O’Grady at last ; ‘I have hit it. Let 
us take a wheelbarrow,—“ carreton d’una rueda,” they call them here, and 
mount the cannon on it.’ 
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“No sooner said than done. Off we went at a dog-trot, three of our 
soldados helping on the carreton. It was full five miles we had to go, 
ish measure, and under a broiling sun it was. no joke. On we ran, 
however, and at last we reached the casa. It was a brick building, loop- 
holed and barricaded strongly inside, and a grove of cork-trees in front. 

“ «1 say, lieutenant,’ elt Tom, ‘ what’s to be done now ?” 

_ . Plant your wheelbarrow there, Senor Alfarez, and blow in the door 
in no time, and we'll try the house.’ 

“ Dick served his gun like a man, and we advanced in silence, almost 
hoping to take them by surprise. We were just up to the house, when 
a gruff voice hailed us with— 

“ ¢ Quien vive ? 

“« ¢ Amigos,’ roared I. 

“« « Tomad vosotros aquel amigos—take that, friends.’ 

“ And bang wenta volley of musketry; down tumbled one or two of our 
fellows. Well, as good fortune would have it, I espied a small window. 
The house on three sides had a sunken ditch round it; and while Tom 
began to fire away at the front, I made towards the window. It was in- 
accessible, save by a sort of wooden box serving as a sewer that went 
into the wall, and connected itself with a drain on the side of the ditch 
we were on. I was in front, and hastily rushed to the wooden box. 
On it I climbed, when crash it went under me, and I was landed in a dry 
ditch some twelve feet deep; well, of course, I tried to get out, when, 
just as I had nearly succeeded in so doing, a shot struck my shako right 
on the brass number, for I had taken a private’s cap, having lost my own 
by a sabre-cut, and down I came by the run, quite bothered; and out 
ran, from a door opening on the ditch, a parcel of chaps who-carried me 
into the casa. 7 

“ Well, when I came to again, a very pretty girl was sitting by my side. 
I was lying on a sofa in a handsomely-furnished sala, or drawing-room, 
as we would callit I did not know where I was, and ventured to inquire. 

««« El Senor Ingles esta en la cassa del senor mi hermano.’ 

‘‘ Her brother’s, not her husband’s! I felt pleased at the intelligence. 
Now I am not very bashful—I have kissed the Blarney stone thrice—but 
yet I felt supremely ridiculous. I wondered what had become of Tom 
O’Grady, and was about to ask the senora, when in walked a tall, fine, 
soldierlike fellow. 

“*¢ Mi hermano, el Senor Ingles esta.’ 

‘© Servidor de M. Senor,’ said I; and so I mustered my Spanish, 
for pretty eyes are a vast inducement for a man to speak well, and in- 
quired about my camarades. 

“ He told me that they had: sounded a retreat, carrying off the wheel- 
barrow and cannon; and then politely asked me whether I would not like 
to dine. 

“ Roderigo was a fine fellow, and, with Dona Maria and the dinner, 
faith! I got on nobly. Just for a moment fancy an Irishman coming to 
knock the casa about their ears, and then becoming as great a friend as 
if we had known each other for years. Dona Maria Gloriosa y Mantes 
del Espartena was a beautiful creature—eyes jet-black, like sloes— 
such an ankle and foot !—a lovely mouth, a delicious figure; and she 
looked so well in her mantilla! No wonder that 1 fell headlong into 
love. Alas that such happy days should end! She played the 
guitar for me, and we used to dance those delightful little sequidillas 
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together. Well, one night, it was the last. Poor thing! I,noticed she 
seemed restless and unhappy, and her eyes filled with tears as she bade 
me ‘Bien noche,’ in- her low, sweet voice. The next morning, old 
Manuél, the mozo de cordel, handed me a beautifully-written, perfumed 
billet-doux. It ran someway thus:—‘ Pardon us, Senor Barri; we are 
obliged to fly. We may meet again. Adios.’ Alas! they were gone. 
I jumped up. Should I shoot myself? ’Twere useless. Should I 
pursue them? Alas! Manuel either did not know, or would not tell me, 
where they went. All of a sudden a terrific yell burst forth outside 
the door. Crash went the door, in rushed Tom O’Grady, and, before I 
could prevent it, the boys outside had tattered down the house almost. 
Well, we repaired the damage as much as possible, and marched off in 
double-quick time, the boys insisting on chairing me the whole way. 
Since then I have never seen any of the Espartenas. I heard, indeed, 
that they had succeeded in crossing to America. But while life remains 
there’s hope ; and so, ‘thruma bodheile,’* as we used to say, long ago, in 
that same regiment.” 

By the time that Anthony had concluded his narrative, which, at the 
love-scenes, had elicited sundry grimaces from Charlie Bolder, Rakes 
had shifted the venue close alongside my chair, and sighing like as if he 
would have expired, burst out into a dreadful “Alas!” Spothers, drawing 
a long puff from his habanero, smiled complacently at us, his eyes beam- 
ing like a full moon from out a fog-bank. 

At last we broke up, and set off to make the best of our way to the 
long pier, which consists of about a dozen arches, where the boat 
was to meet us. San Francisco by night is a beautiful object; the hills 
in a straight line, with a wide interval between them, were crowded half- 
way up their rugged fronts with wooden houses and tents, some of them 
square, others triangular; the aduana, the exchange, the theatre, were 
lighted outside by lamps, while the loud din of the gambling-houses was 
mingled with the oaths and imprecations of drunken sailors, staggering 
about the streets, unheeded by none; for a very wholesome fear of the 
redoubted alcade, who is celebrated for his severity in punishing offenders, 
prevails among the inhabitants; indeed, now, they have erected a gallows 
in the Plaza, which I hear gets plenty of work; and who can doubt it, 
when the seum of all the nations in the world are to be found in the gold 
city? The cunning Yankee is ably matched by the Sydney conviet. At 
present, thanks to the 1000 dollars which it has pleased kind Uncle 
ree to impose upon foreigners, the number of miners will be rather 
thinned. 





* “ Pass the bottle.” 
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“ GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

We have received a letter from Lady Franklin, in which that lady 
corrects a misstatement made in our last account of the progress of 
research after our missing countrymen, to the effect that all the vessels 
would now likely return and leave the field to Captain Austin’s ex- 

iti This statement, Lady Franklin justly observes, has now re- 
ceived its refutation by the lapse of time. * Lady Franklin’s letter enclosed 
an extract of a letter from Penny, wife of Captain Penny, of the 

Franklin, Mrs. Penny says: “In my humble judgment, the 
Lady Franklin and Sophia were in the best position of the whole 
BF em The same lady adds: “The letters of Sir John Ross and 
in Phillips, in the Feliz, are silent as to any intention of return- 
ing ; indeed, they both, but especially Captain Phillips, continually allude 
to their approaching winter quarters in the ice; and the return of a 
carrier-pigeon from the Arctic seas was to be the signal or proof that 
they had taken up their winter position. Such a pigeon, recognised as 
one which Sir John Ross took with him, arrived on the 13th of October, 
at Annanhill, Ayrshire, where it had been bred.” The story of the 
i it may be observed, whether true or not, does not affect the 
wintering of the Felix in the Arctic seas. 

Mrs. Penny writes further: “From all I have heard said by the 
whalers, they seem to think that there had been a great breaking up 
of the ice to the westward, which might enable them to realise all their 
fondly-cherished hopes of success, in bringing back joy to the hearts of 
those who have been so long sad.” All we can say to this is, that we 
hope it may be so. If it should have pleased Providence to have opened 
her icy gates to the expedition of succour and rescue, few-will rejoice 
more than ourselves. 

The Atheneum, of November 23rd, presents its readers, on the 
authority of the Times, with the scheme of an intended route, by way 
of Nicaragua, to California. ‘ The distance,” it is said, “ will be less by 
900 miles than the passage across the isthmus at Panama. The road 
isto commence at Grey Town, ascend the River San Juan, to the lake 
and to the capital of the country situate on its banks, whence a land 
journey of fifteen miles carries the traveller to the shores of the Pacific.” 
Our readers will find this route described in the New Monthly Magazine 
for February of this year, pp. 175, 176, et seg. A joint-stock company 
was formed in New York for the purpose of executing a grand junction 
canal in the said quarter, as early as in 1827. The surveys of Mr. 
Bailey, of Mr. Friedrichsthal, and of Mr. Laurence, of H.M.S. Thunder, 
recorded in the ine, have added much to our knowledge of the 
country intervening between the lake and the sea. 

A letter of Mr. Petermann’s, in the same journal, informs us that the 
“ great” expedition in the north of Africa has been more successful than 
that in the south to explore Lake Ngami. The progress of Mr. Richardson 
and of Drs. Barth and Overweg has, as yet, been extremely slow; but, 
as the latter gentlemen are making good physical observations, this is 
scarcely to be regretted, so long as they keep their health, and are not 
left in the lurch for want of means. On this account, we are glad to 
hear that the King of Prussia has voted an additional grant. The tra- 
vellers had, it appears, discovered some extremely curious rock sculptures in 
a wadi or valley, about 130 English miles west of Mursuk. The expe- 
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dition arrived at Ghat on the 17th of July, and at Taradshit, which Mr. 
Petermann places in about N, lat. 20° 30’ and 9° 20’ long. E. of Green- 
wich, on the 22nd of August; but we cannot see how this can be called 
“accomplishing the journey across the Great Desert, or Sahara.” 

It appears from extracts of a letter, read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, from Mr. Galton, whose intended expedition to Lake Neami, as 
well as the expedition of Drs. Barth and Overweg, has been duly 
chronicled in the New Monthly, that that agutlensn Nasloe been frus- 
trated in his direct journey by. the Boers, has freighted a vessel for 
Walvisch Bay, on the west coast. He was furnished with waggons, 
horses, mules, provisions, &c., for a year and a half. Besides his friend, 
Mr. Andeson, the Swede, he was accompanied by seven servants, speak- 
ing different languages, and he intended proceeding up the river from 
Walvisch Bay, 300 miles, to the missionary stations, thence to penetrate 
to Lake Demboa, which he believes to surpass the Ngami in extent. 
From the lake he hopes to be able to descend the river, said to be the 
Nourse River, to the sea, and ultimately to find hit*way.to Benguela. This 
proposed line of exploration is one of exceeding interest. We have 
already pointed out the probability of a country of snow-clad mountains 


- being found between the head affluents of Lake Ngami and the known 


rtions of the territory of Benguela. This highland country may not 
improbably be found to divide the lake fed by the Cutabo, the Cubango, 
the Dumbo, the Dungui, and other rivers which flow south-east from 
the Benguela highlands, from the hydrographical basin of the Ngami. 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND.* 

“Wo were the Queens of Scotland?” is an apt, yet humiliating 
question which Miss Strickland puts into the mouth of the reader. This 
work answers that question satisfactorily, by dispelling the obscurity in 
which the lapse of centuries, and the translation of the Scottish court 
from Holyrood to Westminster and Windsor, have involved the Royal 
Consorts of the Monarchs of the sister realm. 


However shadowy the catalogue may at first sight appear of forgotten northern 
queens, each played her part distinctly, whether for good or ill, and gave a colour 
to the temper of the times in which her lot was cast; each had her separate 
glories and her griefs. : 

In consequence of the premature, and, in too many instances, the violent deaths 
of the Kings of Scotland, almost every reign commenced with a long minority, in 
the course of which there was invariably a struggle between the Queen Mother 
and the great nobles of the realm for the tutelage of the infant sovereign, and the 
exercise of the power of the crown. The queen, generally a princess of foreign 
birth, for such was even a daughter of the kindred royal line of England con- 
sidered, had little chance against the turbulent magnates, by whom female 
domination was held in scorn; and it was only through the influence of bribes, 
intrigues, and fomenting their jealousy of each other, that a Queen Mother ever 
succeeded in grasping the reins of empire, and then at the se of life-con- 
suming cares. The old age of a king uf Scotland was forty, and very few queens 
attained that age. , * . 

This truly-interesting series of what may be considered as essential 


* Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses, connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, Author of “ Lives of 
the Queens of England.” Vol. 1st. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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adj to the “Lives of the Queens of England” commences with 

Tudor, an English princess in the sn redeets ohne 

of that realm, and a queen-consort of Scotland. This life forms 

a good introduction to that of Mary: Stuart, which is, we see, to y 
two successive volumes of the series; for, as Miss Strickland just 
remarks, the selfish and short-sighted policy of Margaret Tudor whi 

exercising the functions of queen-regent for her son James V., her 

intrigues with England, the interminable embroilments caused by her 

m and divorces, sowed the perilous seeds of which her unfortunate 

decent Mary Stuart and Darnley, were destined to reap the bitter 

est. 

The life of James the Fifth’s first consort, Magdalene of France, 
follows as a refreshing interlude between the more eventful histories of 
Margaret Tudor and Mary of Lorraine, James's second wife, whose 
stormy regency is more familiar to the reader than her early history and 
wedded life, now first portrayed with a careful and able pen. / From cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the subject, the character of the country, the 
ancient picturesque strongholds of its magnates and princes, the strange 
grafting of French fashions and manners upon stern wintry Northerns, 
and the care with which all that concerns one or two of these queens, 
more especially Mary Stuart, has been cleared up, to the almost total dis- 
regard of other equally interesting biographies, we are induced to look 
Ki this work as decidedly more curious than the “ Lives of the Queens 
of England.” 





MR. ROBERT BELL’S “ LADDER OF GOLD.* 


THERE have been few instances of such sudden and remarkable eleva- 
tion from obscurity to wealth and power, as was presented but a few 
oe back in the person of a great railway director. So much did that 

istory partake of romance, both in itself and in the incidents by which 
it was accompanied, that it is no wonder that more than one should have 
fixed upon it as a fit subject for the embellishment of fiction. Whether 
an poe cong and tasteful writer like Mr. Robert Bell had, as a reason 
for taking up the same theme as had already been ventured upon by 
others, a more intimate picture to unfold, or biographical facts at his 
command which were not in the possession of others, or whether the time 
and subject were selected as offering the best field for pictures of actual 
life, we cannot venture to determine. Certain it is, that he has not 
limited himself to a mere portraiture of a railway potentate rising up 
from obscurity. He has grouped around his hero a crowd of cha- 
racters, all of them admirable in their ap As usual, the lover, 
Harry Winston, s the tamest in 8 ; we cannot sa 
that the heroine, fom and Seeinented i ge sceseuiatlonn 
sympathy, no more than the vivacious Clara, nor Rosa Winston; nor can 
we say poor Crikey Sn is a pet of our fancy. But we regret 
losing the Peabody family at the onset. puapegers = 2 conan 
miser. His widow, destined to become the wife of the railway director, 
is a nonentity. The character of Richard Rawlings, the railway te, 
is sketched upon the supposition or reality, we know not which, that, 

* The Ladder of Gold. An English Story. By Robert Bell, Author o 
“Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, and Holland,” &. 3 vols. R. 
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reared in poverty and oppression, he owed the world nothing but a lon 
reckoning of bitter cia. The hardships, te regi 
of his youth, are depicted as ever present to him in his career of pros- 
perity, shaping his actions and hardening his resolution; and as he acquires 
the taste o nee and independence, his desire of revenge upon the pride, 
iny, and meanness from which he had suffered, assumes something of 
e grandeur of an overruling passion. : 
“The from want to wealth,” Mr. Robert Bell remarks, “ seems like an 
Oriental in which, at the bidding of a magician, palaces of gold are made to 
spring up in barren places, and inexhaustible riches are conjured out of rocks and 
caverns. Yet of all material facts in an age of commercial enterprise, and in 


such a country as England, this is, in reality, the least ising. Men who 
regard money as @ means to an end, seeking in other sources the true satisfaction 
of life, seldow grow rich. They resemble the watermen who are pithily described 
in an old London comedy, as rowing one way and looking another. But men 
who regard money as the end itself, seldom fail Opportunities descend upon the 
former like rain upon the succulent earth, into which it sinks and vanishes. The 
latter put out vessels and collect every drop.” 

The fussy little Mr. Pogey, who from serving a short apprenticeship 
im sweeping out a druggist’s shop, had, by impudence and perseverance, 
got to the top of the profession in Yarlton,—the strange, abrupt, old 
campaigner, Captain Scott _— who lived like an industrious bee, by 
succulent extracts from every chance acquaintance he happened to light 
upon,—the clever, calculating Mr. Thomas Chippendale, and the eccen- 
tric Anglo-Frenchman, Mr. Sloake,—the used-up Lord Valteline — his 
warming-pan, Mr, Pompey Ragstaffe, “prepared to accept the Chiltern 
Hiesdeeds, to turn his ani or a it, or anything else that might be 
required of him to oblige the Dragonfelt family,’’—the grisly old earl 
himself, with his billowy white whiskers flowing round his cheeks and 
under his chin, and heavy sensual mouth, his pride, selfishness, and vio- 
lence,—the whole of the Winston family, living so happily and so respeet- 
ably in the “ Wren’s Nest,”——Mick Costigan, a genius whose talents might 
have been buried in obscurity, but who was brought to the surface (for a 
time) by the railway mania—the best man in the world for all kinds of 
eccentric negotiations and social forlorn hopes, and who is therefore 
mainly introduced to act as second in a duel which constitutes the great 
catastrophe of the story,—even Mr. Joel Washington Trumbull, “a free 
citizen of the noblest nation in all creation,”—all unite to form a galaxy 
of living portraits rarely so cleverly and racily depicted and so macnn 
hay. a together. These multifarous characters are, indeed, conduc 
not through an ideal, but a living world—life is pictured as it is, as 
chequered with far more shadow than sunshine; but an expression is 
given to the various feelings, motives, and impulses, of which different 
natures are susceptible, the truthfulness of which is undeniable ; while 
the charm imparted by a clear and sparkling narrative, full of fancy and 
sound sense, and a pleasant vein of gentle yet telling satire ever floating 
to the surface, has been seldom, if ever, exceeded. Mr. Robert Bell’s 
“ Ladder of Gold” is, indeed, a work which teems in every page with 
kindliness, taste, and genius. 





OLIVE.* 
OxIvE is a graceful, and yet a strange per se of individual cha- 
racter. The intent is excellently eonceived, and the working out is a fine 


* Olive. A Novel. By the Author of “The Ogilvies.” 3 vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 
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imaginative effort, full of noble sentiments and high aspirations. But 
Olive is good and pure, and happy enough for eh, ~ ~sagome this ; 
and Harold Gwynne is a Byronic iio far-seeking, learned, haughty 
infidel—not altogether a pattern for a reverend lover. 

Olive is the child of a proud Scotchman, of good family but small 
means, and who had married a seraph of beauty—“a baby bride, who 
pouted like a vexed child, because, in their sudden elopement, she had 
neither wedding bonnet nor Brussels veil.” Olive, an only child, was 
born with a slight, but visible, curvature of the spine. Spurned in con- 
sequence of her deformity by a heartless mother and a proud father, her 
early years are cheered by a faithful old Scotch nurse, with good broad 
characteristics, and her youth is softened by the friendship of the sym- 
pathising Lyle Derwent, and of his sister to a sort of girl of whom 
the a. Fe remarks, ‘‘ We meet some hundreds in a lifetime—the classes 
from whence are taken the lauded mothers, wives, and daughters, of 
England.” There is a bitterness in this passage, which seems to have a 
source in personal disappointment. 

Olive leads a long life of trial; while Lyle befriends her, his brother 
is sufficiently unfeeling to turn her afflictions into ridicule. At her first 
ball she finds that no one will dance with her, and she is thus gradually 
inducted into a sense of her position in the world. But if her body is 
deformed, Olive’s head and heart are good and pure. Her father, rumed 
by speculations, dies in distress, and she becomes not only the sole com- 
forter, but the support of her mother. Olive’s fine intellect has a natural 
feeling for Art, and she is initiated in its mysteries by an aged artist, who, 
like her, had said, ‘‘ Providence has created me hideous—I will outdo 
Providence; I, with my hand, will continually create beauty.” 

Day by day, as her spirit strengthened and her genius developed, Olive’s 
existence seemed to brighten. Her domestic life was full of many dear ties; the 
chief of which was that wild devotion, less a sentiment than a passion, which she 
felt for her mother. Her intellectual life grew more intense and all-vivifying; 
while she felt the stay and solace of having one pursuit to occupy the whole aims 
and desires of her future. Also, it was good for her to dwell with the enthusiastic 
painter and his meek, contented little sister; for she learnt thereby that life 
might not merely in endurance, but in peace, without either of those blessings 
which in her early romance she deemed the chief of all—beauty and love. She 
felt that worth and genius were above them both. 

Occupations of such a practical character as the pursuit of Art for a 
livelihood, necessarily brings Olive into contact with various other persons. 
Among these were a foreign-looking woman called Mrs. Manners, with a 
wild, elfelike, black-eyed daughter, named Chrystal, destined to be a source 
of infinite pain and anxiety to poor Olive, whose illegitimate sister she 
turns out to be. 

Captain Rothesay had, among other debts, incurred before his death, 
left one due to the Rev. Harold Gwynne, who had married Olive’s old 
friend, Sara Derwent. Poor Olive worked for many a weary morning 
and evening for several long years to pay off this incumbrance, and this 
brought her into close contact with the priest of Harbury. His wife was 
dead, and an intimacy of a strange character, at once religious, philo- 
sophical, and amatory, sprang up between the mysterious man and the 
thoughtful, sentimental Olive. 

The greatest imaginative and intellectual efforts of the work, the best 
conceived and most elaborately wrought-out passages, are eliminated in 
these interviews. Indeed, so far is the modern spirit of theological argu- 
ment carried, that the authoress, not without reason, says the reader will, 
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upon reading such discussions, turn to the title-page, and seeing thereon, 
“ Olive, a Novel,” will exclaim, “ most incongruous—most strange !” But 
her excuse is, that a novel is a transcript of , Sond life, and “ human life 
without God! who will dare to paint that ?” 

Suffice it, that after long and sore trials, the lowly Olive is made to 
convert the rebellious Harold to at least the proper feeling, “that with 
a spirit that would, perhaps, find a limitation in the best forms of belief,” 
“he could never,” as the best of old Scottish mothers remarked, “ be again 
a minister of the English Church ;” and that he had best resign himself 
to the ennobling pursuit of science. Olive Rothesay became, at the same. 
time, the converted Harold Gwynne’s wife, and “ to their fortunes Heaven 
allowed, as Heaven sometimes does, the sweetness of a brave resolve, and 
the joy of finding that the trial was not needed.” 








MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S “ NATHALIE.”* 


THE perusal of two such novels as “Olive” and “ Nathalie” in one 
month, involuntarily forces upon us the retrospective reflection, What is a 
novel? “A novel,” Mr. Robert Bell tells us, “is a picture of real life, 
and the test of its merit is the fidelity of its likeness.” ‘ What is a novel, 
or, rather, what is it that a novel ought to be?” inquires the author of 
the Ogilvies, and she proceeds to answer it herself. ‘ The attempt of one 
earnest mind to show unto many what humanity is—ay, and more, what 
humanity might become; to depict what is true in essence through ima- 
ginary forms ; to teach, counsel, and warn, by means of the silent tran- 
script of human life.” Yet Olive, like Jane ‘byre, who might almost be 
considered the foundress of the family, is a mere sketch of individual 
character, or a ‘‘creation,” as it is fashionable to call it, justas “ Art” is 
now written as if it was a proper name or a mythological idol at whose 
shrine none but the initiated shall dare to dust their feet. So also is 
Nathalie. But Olive, according to her creator’s view of what a novel 
ought to be, rather depicts what we might wish humanity to be 
than what it is. The author of Nathalie, on the contrary, boldly Epes 
forth life as it is. She scorns to dress up her characters in an ideal purity 
or perfection, but she portrays them with truth and reality as they are— 
frail, and full of imperfections. 

Even the delightful, old, and somewhat incomprehensible Aunt Rade- 
gonde has her faults. Nathalie, herself, with many good points, is most 
remarkable for pride, vanity, and waywardness. Her lover, Charles 
Marceau, is forward and impudent—his very times for making love are 
ill chosen, hasty, and impertinent. As to Monsieur de Sainville, whom 
the heroine ultimately weds, he is middle-aged,* self-willed, morose, 
haughty, and suspicious. Madame Marceau, with her stately dignity, 
proud, repulsive demeanour, and rustling robes, is an excellent portrait ; 
and no less so is the irritable, prudish Mademoiselle Dantin, and the 
chivalrous, sensitive, frivolous dancing-master of noble ntage (what 
has not the nobility come to in France?), the Chevalier Theodore de 
Meranville Louville. 

All these characters are not very loveable, but none can deny their 
vraisemblance. The incidents, the long narrative of a contest pertina- 

* Nathalie; a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Woman in France,” 
“‘ Madeleine,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn 
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almost bearish, middle age, and the various misconstructions and diffieul- 
ties fomented by others, are not such as mi ph gqary, Goer tse se cocgral 
expected or wished for, yet they interest the and deeply too, for 
eae apse not to feel that. they are such as we meet with most in 
daily life. Miss Julia Kavanagh has indeed thrown her whole talent into 
one great and vigorous effort, to show that a novel may be true to life, 
and yet replete with interest. Her object has evidently been to 

id what. she makes M. de Sainville speak of in other works of the 
same class. 

“ Their reality is not that of the every-day world, Rosalie, and why should it 
be? Their is to deceive,—let them only deceive us well. When real novels 
are by chance written, who reads them? Youth lays them down with all the 
scorn of its fervent faith; and age, unless when grown cynical, has had enough of 
truth. Fictions are revelations, not of truth, for they are most unreal, but of that 
which the soul longs to be true; they are mirrors, not of human experience, but 
of human dreams and aspirations, of the eternal, though most unavailing desires 
of the heart.” 

It is little to say that Miss Julia Kavanagh has accomplished her task 
with skill and success. The story of “ Nathalie,” which wins not by that 
which is ideal or unreal, and which ro. ara disregards those happy and 
illusive incidents which the heart might desire to be true, challenges the 
highest admiration for the talent and genius which are brought to bear 


upon the simple elimination of human feelings and human experiences. 





MRS. CROWE’S “LIGHT AND DARKNESS.”* 

Tue title of this book, and the celebrity of Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night-side of 
Nature,” will give some idea of the kind of stories which she has here 
accumulated for the benefit, of those who wish to be well scared the 
forthcoming long winter evenings. There are some among these stories 
in which, as in those of the previous work, there is a philosophy in the dé- 
nouement, albeit opposed to that contained in the “ N. icht-side of Nature.” 

Among the most remarkable of these we may instance the story called 
“The Wedding Day,” in which a rising young barrister becomes the 
victim, the very day of his iage, of aphantasm. The imaginary ghost 
of one whom he had been the chief instrument in having unjustly con- 
vieted, and which turns out to be the man himself, is, by the most simple, 
accidental, and yet strange coincidences, thrown into his presence three 
times the same day, producing upon an over-wrought sensibility this 
unfortunate result. How many ghost-stories might meet with a solution 
of the same kind? The most frightful is the story of “The Lycanthro- 
pist,” or ghoul; yet it is highly interesting, as showing that a monomania 
of the kind has positively existed. 

There are some stories, illustrative of continental jurisprudenee, to 
which Mrs. Crowe attaches interest, and not without reason. On reading 
the story of Lesurques, a man of property, taken from his wife and 
family, convicted of a highway robbery, and executed on a public scaf- 
fold, as it afterwards turns out, from a mistaken identity, it is impossible 
not to feel how strong the evidence should be before we condemn a 
fellow-creature to death, and that all evidence in such instances should 
be of two kinds; the more especially so when that evidence is merely 





* Light and Darkness; or, Mysteries of Life. By Mrs. Catherine Crowe. 
3 vols. H, Colburn. 
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cireumstantial. When we read another story, of a nearly similar kind, 
in. which a poor tile-burner and his family were impri ruined, and 
ee for a mage 25 by others, and that mainly 
throug hostility borne to i a provincial king’s attorne 
general, we ree pinnae Fe the iulenant ae middle 
ages. Never was such judicial incapacity exhibited in a criminal case! 
As to the story of the “ Priest of St. Quentin,” it. is as remarkable for its 
unmitigated villany, as for a most primitive idea of criminal juris- 

nee. 


The “Monk’s Story” is‘ one of a kind of which Mrs. Crowe may be 
fairly entitled to the monopoly—a horrible tale of monastic and mur- 
derous monomania ; and the story of the surgeon who fell into the hands 
of the banditti, when visiting the necropolis of Veii, and was enabled by 
his skill to perceive that he had a human ragout served up to him, is of 
a similar simply horrible character. 

The ghostly part of the story of Madame Gottfried, the terrible poi- 
soner of Bremen, has, we think, already done duty in the “ Night-side 
of Nature.” The diseovery made in this extraordinary instance, that the 
supposed lovely and much admired lady was, when stripped of her 
factitious attractions, nothing but a hideous skeleton, is very striking. 
The “ Burgomaster and the Beggar” is a good story, of never-failing, 
although tardy, justice, showing, as the criminal avowed, “that the arm 
of the Lord reacheth far;” but perhaps the most interesting story of all 
is the “ Bride’s Journey,” which would appear, with the necessary altera- 
tions, to be well adapted for histrionie representation. 





MR. W. H. G. KINGSTON’S “PETER THE WHALER.”* 

So quickly do incidents follow upon ineidents, so skilfully has Mr. 
Kingston worked out a succession of strange, exciting events, that 
they appear, not like a compilation of disasters and shipwrecks at sea, but 
the pure result of accident, and the genuine occurrence of a life, that we 
feel inclined to say that he has, in “ Peter the Whaler,” cast a similar in- 
terest over the Arctic Seas that the immortal Daniel Defoe did over a re- 
mote island of the Pacific. Peter's history might be read off from the 
table of contents; but we would not anticipate the curiosity which this 
work will not fail to awaken, more especially among the youths of the 
present day. ‘To them we can safely recommend it, as not only the most 
amusing Christmas book they can procure for themselves, but as also 
showing them that energy, perseverance, courage, self-reliance, and en- 
durance may, with God's good providence, carry them through difficul- 
ties as great as Peter had to encounter. 





SCHLOSSER’S HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.+ 

Ir would require a lengthy and well-digested notice to do justice to a 
work which has attained the same celebrity in Germany that Alison’s 
‘‘ History of the French Revolution” has im this country. This, it is 
not in our power to give at the present moment; but apart from those 
_* Peter the Whaler; his Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By 
William H. G. Kingston, Esq. Author of “ How to Emigrate,” the ‘ Albatross,” 
&c., with illustrations by G. Duncan. Grant and Griffith. 

t History of the Eighteenth Century, and of the Nineteenth, till the Overthrow 
of the French Empire, with particular reference to Mental Cultivation and Pro- 


gress. By F.C. Schlosser, Privy Councillor, &c. Translated by D. Davison, M.A. 
Vol. VII. Chapman and Hail. 
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Germanic views and modes of thought, which give to the work 
eidelberg Professor, a peculiar stamp of originality, we cannot 
think that any history of the Revolution and Napoleon's Continental 
pai coloured by the overweening nationality of a 
or softened off into round periods by our own Alison, cannot 
without = learned and elaborate, however oe 
igations of a third and all-im t t i 
account veletad oll loves of history will feel tae ahorlions a debt of 
- to the translator, and the enterprising publishers of this great 
wo 
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FOURTH VOLUME OF THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.* 

Tuts is the continuation of a series which has met with well-deserved 
success. The work now comprises all the selections to be gleaned from 
so much of the Family History of the Peerage as lies beyond the great 
social as well as constitutional epoch of the Revolution of 1688. The 
first of the two parts into which the subject naturally divides itself—the 
ancient and the modern history—has been gone over; and the work, as it 
stands, may be regarded as having a certain completeness, even if, as 
may be surmised from an ambiguous passage in the preface, it should be 


carried no further. ‘The present volume is fully, if not more interesting 


than any of its predecessors. 





M. ANTOINE D’ABBADIE’S JOURNEY TO KAFFA IN THE 
YEARS 1848 AND 1844.+ 
We have noticed elsewhere the recent appointment of the Messrs. 
d’Abbadie to the Legion of Honour. It is not a littie curious, that apart 
from other motives upon which this distinction may have been founded, 
those which refer to geographical discovery, more especially in the case 
of M. Antoine d’Abbadie’s (or Mr. Ania Thomson d’Abbadie, as 
he wrote himself in 1839) “ Journey to Kaffa,” should be open to very 
serious doubts. Dr. Beke, the well-known Abyssinian traveller, has col- 
leeted upon this subject a mass of argument which carries with it almost 
the weight of irrefragable evidence. 
With regard-to the question of the course of the Godjeb, whether it 
flows by the Jubba into the Indian Ocean, as asserted by some African 
graphers, or it falls into the Telfi or Sobat, as maintained by Dr. 
Bele, or it flows westward into the Shoa Bari of d’Arnaud, as M. d’ Ab- 
badie supposes, are.questions only to be determined by further explora- 
tion. It is quite certain, however, that it cannot be the upper course of 
the Bahrel ‘Ab the direct stream of the Nile, the recent exploration of 
which by the -Egyptian expeditions, fitted out by command of the 
late Mohammed Ali Pasha, have been recorded in the New Monthly 
Magazine. 
* The Romance of the Peerage; or, Curiosities of Family History. By George 





Lillie Craik, Professor of History and of English Literature in the Queen’s Col-. 


lege, Belfast. Vol. IV. Chapman and Hall. 
t An Inquiry into. M. Antoine d’Abbadie’s Journey to Kaffa, in the Years 
843 and 1844, to discover the Source of the Nile. By Charles T. Beke, Ph. D. 
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